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ONE-MAN POWER | 

As soon as President Wilson signs the railroad 
compensation bill, if it passes in anything like its 
present form, Director-General McAdoo will have 
absolute power over every industry in the country. 
Whatever industry he condemns, dies, unless it can 
do business without, in any way, depending on 
railroad tranSportation. As Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Director-General of: Railroads can deal with 
any financial institutiqn giving aid to any industry 
which he considers non-essential. As head of the 
proposed War Finance Corporation he will con- 
solidate and increase. his power as financial head 
of the country. 

' Passage of the bill abiitindtively granting the 
power to make rates to the President, shows, it is 
believed, that shippers either have not realized the 
character of the legislation proposed, or think 
there is not a:¢hance of the‘ power~ being mis- 
applied. No one has accused Presideittt Wilson or 
Director-General McAdoo of ‘any wilful misuse of 
thé enormous power ‘given them by Congress to 
carry on the war and no one is now accusing them 
of any thought or desire to-injure shippers or to 
prefer one ‘class’ of shippers above another. ‘The 
Probability, however, is’ that when the conferees 
have azreed on’ a compromisé for the disagreeing 
Votes of the two houses on the’ pending bill, the 
Protection the shipper now has against unreason- 
able rates will be gone and the sole power will 
fést with one man. 

It may be that the shipper trusts the President 
and tl: Director-General to such an extent that 
he cansot imagine either doing, him an injustice. 
If that is the fact, then the bill-as likely to become 
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the law of the land, will-not cause any dissatisfac- 
tion—at least until some injustice is done. If 
however, the average shipper has not awakened to 
the meaning of the rate-making section, no matter 
which bill is studied, something may still perhaps 
be accomplished by writing or wiring to the mem- 
bers of Congress and especially the chairmen of 
the two committees. They will be members of the 
conference committee. The fact that the law 
may give the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to review President-made rates, when com- 
plaint is made against them, is considered of no 
value by those who know the overwhelming power 
the President exercises. over men he appoints to 
office. - 

If the conferees could now be persuaded to rec- 
ommend the elimination from the compromise 
measure they will have to. report-of-all reference to 
the power to make rates, the record would be,such 
as to.show any court. that Congress considered 
the question as.to where: the rate-making power 
should be lodged, made a. move toward placing it 
in the hands of the President, and then, when it 
could. not agree on. the terms to be employed in 
making the transfer, left-the situation undisturbed. 
Such a record. might be held ta. show conclusively 
that Congress desired to leave the: power. exactly. 
where it had» been, in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and would effectually 
meet the claim made by the President, the Di- 
rector-General, and some others that under the law 
as it now stands, the President has authority over 
rates. 


Shippers have come to life to some extent at the 
last hour and-some of them aré appealing to Con- 
gress. The result of this eleventh hour appeal is 
perhaps to be’seen in the close vote in the House 
this week as compared with the overwhelming 
vote in the Senate last week. The closeness is in- 
dicative of what might have been accomplished 
had ‘shippers pulled hard and together early iri the 
proceeding. We have-done what we could by stat- 
ing. the facts frankly and repeatedly and dis- 
tributing our magazine where we thought it would 
do the most good, but law makers for the most 
part have to be convinced by representations from 
persons actually affected and. not by expressions 
of theory. 


DEFENDER OF THE RAILROADS 
We. may be mistaken, but we think we see in 
the recent exchange between Food Administrator 
Hoover and Director-General McAdoo as to the 
transportation of foodstuffs an inclination on the 


part of the latter to “defend” the railroads. If it 
is there it is. unfortunate, though perhaps to be 
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expected. It would be well if Mr. McAdoo could 


remember ‘that he is not the tailfoads, though he 


has been. called on, to. direct.them in this war 
emergency, and: that.a.criticism, of their methods 
or.a “statement as to“their failures, 


he-has.hardly had time to affect. great improvement 


or. radical change of any. kind. .-Rather, he. should, 


aééept''strch*-a Statement as thatmade by «Mr: 


Hoover ‘as ‘a'tip ‘to be taken ‘advantage of and’ not: 


as a criticism to be resented in the sense that the 
railroad operatives themselves, under former con- 
ditions, might have resented it. “He is operating 
the. railroads, not for the railroads, but for the pub- 
lic, the Food Administration included.. The wants 
of the’ Food Administration are important ‘and the 
statement of a man like Hoover should have 


weight, 


_Gertainly, .it- might : be better, if. differences . of. 
opinién chke thisicould be settled inthe bosom: of. 
the Présidefit's official-family without being: aired: 


in the public press, but ‘so long as they are so aired 
the public will form its own opinion. Mr. Hoover 
does. not seem disposed to continue_his side of .the 


controversy:after having-been sat.upon by Mr: Mc-: 
Adoo,-appearing to ‘be‘content to-rest on that offi-’ 
S' promise to take‘care of’ the food situation, 


cial’s 
but we imagine he knew what he ‘was talking about 
when he. said we: were behind in.our agreed food 


program with the allies. and seuigerd a reason for’ 


the failure. 

It will not contribute to the Success ot govern- 
ment operation of the railroads if the Director- 
General is going. to be so touchy. in regard to sug- 
gestions that transportation. failures. are responsible 
for this or that*situation. ‘He took’ much the same 
attitude with regard to the recent coal conserva- 
tion order of the. Fuel Administration, preferring 
to, camouflage -the facts. by making it appear that 
the “heatless days” were necessitated purely by a 
scarcity of coal when most persons’knew that the 
scarcity of coal was largely caused by inability to 
transport it. 

SHIPPERS AND RATE POWER 

Let us look for a moment at the attitude of ship- 
pers toward the proposal embodied in the pending 
railroad compensation bill to vest the rate-making 
power.in the President-of the. United States.. We 
speak now of the great bulk of inactive shippers— 
especially those usually regarded as leaders—and 
except those. who have shown activity against this 
provision of the bill. How much of that attitude 


can properly be attributed to. real conviction after 
thoughtful consideration of ‘the subject and how 
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is: not neces-” 
satily @ reflection on his“ management, especially 
at. this early stage of government operation when 
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much simply to an effort to “cover up” or justify 
themselves now that it has become apparen that 
they did not grasp the sifdation and: act accér@ 
ingly we: -de net ‘now, “but; we believe we are able 
to express their. position, Ss a 

-it is, mm. the «first. place,. among many of chem, 
that: the President now~has; under the law. of Au 
gust, 1916, under which ‘he took over the railroads, 
power | over ‘rates and that any limitation” “Or ithat 
power provided: in the pending railroad bill would 
be-se: much:gained for the shippers. Our’ positidt 
as’ to 'the-power-of the- President undér. the laweeg 
August," ‘1916, "is well’ known: We believe. that | la 
gives him. no power over rates and that. any thikg 
in the pending bill giving him such power or. ad. 
mitting such power on his part would be:a grant, 
of ‘power not. previously: possessed and would’ 
therefore be detrimental to the interests of ship- 
pers. We know. that everybody does not agree 
with..us in this—notably the President and _ his. 
Director-General—but, .on the other hand, many 
who are qualified to Speak do agree with us andy 
besides, we believe that the opinions of many of 
those who do not.agree with us may, to some ex- 
tent, -at least,. be influenced by the. desire we have 
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spoken of to justify themselves: The attitude ‘offjthat th 
the-President and the Director-Genetal is not im-j%m * 
portant in a legal sense. They are merely claim: om 
ing the power they desire. balien 
But, waiving this question of the iciment power: ff service 
of ‘the’ President over rates, these shippers who are §™ ¢is! 
friendly—or who are, rather, not opposed—to the mageag 
bill, say the President has taken over the railroads a 
for the period of the war, the purpose being for MH ot the 
the government to operate them to the end that §§ complis 
the war may be won, arid that under these circum- § ger 
stances the President should have unquestioned =, 
power to do whatever he believes to be necessary, aw 
For instance, if he believes an increase. in rates & night 
necessary he should have power to put that increase § he not 
into effect instead of being compelled to ask some § ‘vice 
government agency like the Interstate Commerce ff Sbaush 
Commission to let him put it into effect. There is AGE 
something ji in that argument, on the surface, though 
we ,might ask, in, passing, - why, then, those who ff ¢t the 
make it are claiming credit for obtaining the in J tilroa, 
sértion in the Senate bill of a provision giving the J mm 
Interstate Commerce Commission the right—which pet 
it would never exertise—to. overrule the President, & oy 4, 
in, the. matter of rates? Rather inconsistent, is it. & depriy: 
not; to say that the President ought to have-all & wils i 
power, and then pat one’s ‘self on the back for ‘ cony 
fathering what is meant to be a limitation on that ped 
power? — 2 appare 
But does the argument justify taking away from - : 
0 un 
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chem, Saving in Passenger Train Service. 
of Au. —In. moving to eliminate more or less 
lxoads, useless passenger trains between com- 


peting points, Director-General Mc- 
Adoo is taking a step to do away with 
a@ great expense whichis the result 


rt Sthat 
would 
O Si Hidh 
Wes tion of passenger trains. The all-steel 
passenger train is one of; the. most 
expensive bits of railroad equipment 
ever devised. It does not give the 
safety that was bclidehied. It increased the factor of safety 
ata terrific expense. Because all-steel.trains are oper- 
ated on the same rails that are used by the wooden equip- 
ment, it is doubtful whether the battleship train, so-called, 
has resulted in .any large saving of human lives. Every 


coaches, and the result is heavy loss of life.in the train 
made up of the older coaches. Commissioner Shaughnessy, 
of the Nevada commission, in testifying before the New- 
lands committee, gave the results of his studies of the 
passenger fare phase of the transportation problem. ‘He 
astounded the members of the committee by telling them 





that the all-steel passenger train is so heavy that more 
»t im- than ten tons. of. equipment are devoted to the single 
[aim gsenser. He took the typical six-coach train and found 
that on an average it hauls fifty-four passengers. Com- 
parison was made by him with the “jitney” passenger 
ower Beervice between Tonopah and Goldfield, Nev., in which 
1o are 4% eight-passenger touring car with trailer attached for 
o the baggage carries eight passengers with an equipment allow- 
seal ance per capita of between 600 and 700 pounds. His con- 
clusion was that the all-steel coach is not the solution 
g for Mot the safety problem, but that the most that it has ac- 
that § complished is an enormous increase in the cost of. pas- 
‘cum- @ Senger traffic, Another fact found by him is that the 
ioned engine pulls more than three times as much weight for 
the Pullman passenger as for the coach passenger. There- 
‘SatY, HB tore, when the Director-General eliminates the duplicate 
rates night passenger train service between competing points, 
rease @ he not only cuts out'a useless but an extremely expensive 
some § *ervice, the value of which as a factor of safety, as 
nerce Shaughnessy sees. it, is open to serious question. 
re is 
ough Commission. Will Still Regulate Rates.—Epitaph. writers 
seeking employment are not advised to apply at the offices 
who of the Interstaté° Commérce Commission ‘just “yet. ‘The 
e in @ ‘ilroad compensation bill, in terms, may deprive: the. 
x the Commission. of. much of its power. :.That, -however,. will. 
hich net be certain until the conferees have reported the. ¢om- 
dent promise that must be made between the disagreeing votes 
~~, gg ot the two houses of Congress. But, assuming that the 
is tM deprivation willbe practically complete if ‘the President 
e all @ Vills it, many of those interested: in the subject nurse 


; for % * Convic'ion that the President will be chary in the use 


that @ “ the power so prodigally laid at his feet. .A feeling is 

sowing ‘hat after the President receives the power now 
; apparent'y hovering over his head, he will find that his 
irom @ OWN pea-e and quiet will be greatly conserved ~by failing 


to under.ake the exercise of the rate-making power, ex- 
cept on ihe rarest occasions and in the most general 


~ seta . ut & ab Aas SS . D 


of a passion for safety in the opera 


now and then the all-steel train collides with a train“ 
made up of old-fashioned wooden or -steel underframe: 
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situations.. There is no big rate question that does not 
involve relationship. The sugar rates under discussion 
before the fifteenth section board February 27 are in 
point. The Colorado manufacturers insisted that the rates 
proposed by the railroads gave New York and New Or- 
leans undue advantage in Chicago, the great competitive 
market. What profit, political or mental, it may be asked, 
would there be in the Director-General making himself 
responsible for the decision in that case? Since the Com- 
mission must settle such questions,. it is ‘suspected that 
the . Director-General will probably think the Commission 
the most likely looking George in the.country and leave 
it to it. 





Passing of the Competitive System.—One of the specula- 
tions being indulged in under changed conditions is that 
when. the railroads ‘are returned to their owners, the 
competitive system, so far as railroads are concerned, 
will be as dead as Cesar,.on the theory that Congress 
will adopt the Taft suggestions of 1909 and repeal the 
anti-pooling and anti-trust statutes in their application 
to common carriers, so that the owners of the carriers 
by rail will be at ‘liberty to maké-arrangements for the 
operation .of ‘their. properties ‘as a single continental :sys-° 
tem. Ninety per cent of organization expenses, it .is 
believed, may be traced to competitive conditions forced 
on the railroads by the policy of the country. That ex- 
pense, it is suspected, will have to go if the railroads 
are to continue a8 common carriers for anything other 
than the heaviest ‘kind of commodities. Motor trucks 
were making such heavy inroads on the passenger and 
merchandise business even before the railroads were taken 
over that more than one manager was scratching his 
head to devise methods for meeting the warehouse-to- 
warehouse competition of the trucks in the merchandise 
freight line and from “hotel-to-hotel competition of the 
interurban passenger lines. Many a truck carries as 
much as the average load of the merchandise car and 
gives warehouse delivery, so that, on equal rates, the 
motor truck beats the steam railroad train. That is par- 
ticularly true in California and the probability is that 
throughout the east’ the truck is doing’ so much business 
that when the totals are-~compiled, they will astonish. 
Pennsylvania, during the recent blizzard weather, sent 
out snow sweepers to keep the country roads clear for 
the substitutes for the’ overworked ‘freight “box car. ‘It 
is not uncommon in Washington, for instance, to see mo- 
tor moving vans from points as far away as Newark, 
N. J., delivering household goods which they have brought 
from house to house. Owing to the high haulage costs 
in Washington, the frucks from other cities are able to 
cut the combination of local pick-up, line haul, and ter: 
minal vaaeinidy retest 7 s x ven = is believed to 
mean muéhy io TAS CA BAYA: 


+ oh i to) 2. a > : as & ot 





“Through Rate ‘in ‘Excess “of Combination —Apparently 
it takes years for some railroad ‘traffic managers and some 
railroad lawyers to learn the simple fact that the fourth 
section of the act to regulate: commerce forbids through 
rates in excess of the combination of local interstate fares. 
That observation is called forth by the fact that every 
now and then the Commission is forced to make a report 
on a formal complaint saying, in effect: “Yes, this rate 
was and for the future will be unreasonable’ because in’ 
excess of the combination on Hohokus.” Nobody; how- 
ever, seems to think of asking a prosecuting attorney. to 
cause a grand jury to bring in an indictment based on 
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the fact, that. there are probably thousands of such rates 


toward the Temoval of which no serious effort has ever 
The, big shippers, of course, will not stand. 
They have traffic managers who will catch 


been made. ” 
for such. rates. 
up ‘such things and demand a refund. Atha 


‘Magaries.. of the Coal .Administration—The National 
€oal Association has. recommended to Fuel Administrator 
Garfield that the “present method of assignment of. rail- 
road cars to mines for loading railroad fuel -be discon- 
tinued.” It is not: imiprobable-that Garfield will-so order. 
Nothing done by the fuel-or-food administrations: need 
surprise anybody. They and the bureau of markets-:of 
the Department of Agriculture have been telling shippers, 
off and on, what they should do,;in.,the. way.of mending 
their transportation habits, -yithout,. apparently. having 
ever thought of the possibility of.such habits being the 
result of law, and not of. vo}ition. he fact thatthe 
distribution of assigned .cars is. jp .accordance, with ap- 
proved distribution rules. didnot ,keep the ;Fuel, Admin, 
istration from, announcing, that such a recommendation 
had. been made to, it,.. The Lever law, ander. whieh .the 
Fuel Administration, liyes.and moyes, gives it..authority 
over the distribution of coal, but says nothing about. power 
over transportation... It. is, admitted,,that the, Ruel Admin, 
istrator has the power, to say that railroads shall be 
provided with fuel from. such..and,. such mines,--but, when 
Garfield says specially assigneg.cars shall. not: be. sent..to 
the mines to which they have been ordered; then, it is sug- 
gested, he is due for. a talk with. either the Commission 
or Director-General McAdoo. Food.Administrator Hoover, 
it will be recalled, on Washington’s Birthday gave .out,a 
warning about a possible food shortage in the east through 
failure of the transportation system. He _ also said. the 
allies might go hungry. Three days. later he called on 
the Director-General of Railroads and, it is believed, made 
his peace with the man-who controls transportation and 
who probably did not welcome the, suggestion from the 


Food Administrator that, through the faultiness of. the. 


article. delivered -by McAdoo, the Americans and the allies 
were in danger. of. starving. It has. been jocularly sug- 
gested that now that the government is operating the 
railroads it comes near being lese majesty to suggest that 
the service is not the finest ever given. A. E..H. 


INCREASE IN LUMBER MINIMA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The fifteenth section board, February 20, held.a hear- 
ing on the proposal to raise the lumber minimum in 


Western Trunk Line territory to.40,000 pounds. Announce- 
ment-.was made. at. the beginning of the hearing that an 
amendment had been offered by the carriers providing 
that a minimum of 40,000 pounds would apply except when 
cars are loaded to full visible capacity, in which event 
the actual weight would apply. The application of the 
Great Northern Railway was passed immediately, because 
no one appeared to protest, and it was stated by the rail- 
road representative that the proposed changes were in con- 
formity with the requirement of the Minnesota state com- 
mission. 

C. H. Farrell, on behalf of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, said that the association was in- 
terested because it believed that no increase should be 
made in- minima unless proper reference was had to the 
cubical capacity of the car, and further that the whole 
question was already before the Commission in Docket 
No. 8131 and that that was the proper proceeding in 
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which to. settle. this question... . These. same i 
were agvanced by practically everyone who testified. 
The carriers themselves Were not represented, 


‘the Great Northern. _The board had received wire: from 


E. 'B. Boyd ‘stating that the amendment had removed the 
objections of Some of the protestants, and nothing further 
was. said regarding ‘the Carriers’ viewpoint. : 

The testimony offered’ was introduced principally by 
John’ S. Burchmore, ‘who snaganered the St. louis and 
Cairo interests. < 

*V>° W. Kraft, of ‘the “Associated ' Coopera 
of ‘America, testified that in many instancesgtl 
industries ‘could not load the proposed niipling bs “and: t 
the whole question was “already” before oR, Soin st 
for decision in Docket No. 8131. ie Oe 

“UY: SG. Musick, speaking: for: the Caiscighieaiation ot 
Commerce ‘and the Louisiana Lumber Company, called 
attention to figures showing that lumber is being loaded 
héavily at ‘present’ and has been so’loaded fdr the last 
two' years>'regardless of the minima: He did not believe 
aliy ‘inereasé would tend’ to increase loading and called 
attention to the’ fact that sizes and ‘lengths of lumber 
mast be considered, as well a& the saving to the lumber 
people in loading: heavy. *'He manifested considerable con- 
cérn régarding what interpretation might be placed on the 
expression; “visible capacity,” calling attention to the faet 
that a °36-foot ‘car loaded as heavily as possible with 20- 
foot lengths’ would still have somé space visible which 
could not be loaded on the particular order in question. 
A8*to what construction might be placed on this rule, no 
oné’ present could give any ‘définite information. Mr. 
Musick also believed’ that the increased minima would 
make for less than carload buying, which he stated was 
disadvantageous to shipper, carrier and Consumer, because 
it required stenciling and handling by all concerned. 

‘George W. Funck, of the Funck Lumber Company, spoke 
for his own firm, for the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, and for the Chamber ‘of Commerce of St. Louis, 
agreeing with the testimony of Mr. Musick and present- 
ing figures indicating that his people were loading as 
heavily as possible, though their average was below that 
furnished by Mr. Musick, because their trade was largely 
in ready-cut houses and barns. He also felt that the 
heavy loading of lumber during the last year was brought 
about by conditions and did not wish to see any minima 
established which would not fit the normal conditions 
following the war. He also called attention to the fact 
that it was frequently impossible to get the kind of cars 
best suited to the loads. 

Ray Williams, representing the Cairo Association of 
Commerce, Lumbermen’s Club of Evansville, Ind., and 
the Métropolis’ Bending Company of Metropolis, Ill, 
stated that the Illinois lumber yards are engaged in the 
business of making and shipping ready-cut lumber and 
that they could not load any more heavily than they are 
doing. His figures indicated that over half of his ship- 
ments were under the present minimum. 

A. E. Solie, for the Central Wisconsin Traffic Associa 
tion and the Rotary Birch Club, substantiated the state 
ments that had been made. 

The testimony indicated that- while the average loading 
of the present is gfeater than the proposed minima, nevel- 
theless it could not always be loaded and some pro‘ ision 
might be made for such cases. Attention was also called 
to possible interpretations of the term “loaded to visible 
capacity,” and everyone agreed that the matter was prop 
erly one which should -be handled in the Commission's 
general investigation. 
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catleg @ CRUSHED ROCK FROM PIXLEYS, MO. CHARGES ON CEDAR POLES 
lumber In a report on I & S No. 1075, Crushed Rock from Pix- An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8910, 
lumber ff ley’s, Mo., opinion No. 4965, 48 I. C. C. 577-81, the Commis- C. F. Ewing & Co. vs. Spokane Int. et al., Opinion No. 
le Con- fm Sion has held that the carriers had justified increased 4919, 48 I. C. C. 415-16, the Commission holding that 
, charges on crushed rock in carloads, from Pixley’s, Mo., charges on cedar poles from Bayview, Ida., to Whiting, 
on the to points on the line of the Kansas City Terminal Railway Ind., were neither unreasonable nor unduly prejudical. 
1e fact H in the switching district of Kansas City, Kan., and the The shipment, however, was misrouted and a refund wiil 
ith 26. orders of suspension were set aside as of February 27. have to be made. 
whieh No peyre were taken po rap ag Le a tan, ee 
’ mitted by the examiner. at being the fac e Com- y - 
estion. B mission, in a brief note by Commissioner Woolley, de- MINIMUM ON PEACHES 
ile, no MH cided to adopt the report of the examiner as its own. In a report on No. 9156, Wm. M. Roylance Co. vs. D. & 
Mr. ——— R. G. et al., Opinion No. 4925, 48 1. ©. C. 429-32, the Com- 
7 ab Al NT Tt mission found that a minimun: weight of 26,000 pounds 
bee CEMENT TO MONTANA on peaches from Utah points to eastern destinations prior 
In a report on I. & S. No. 1047, Cement to Montana, to September 10, 1914, was applicable and not unreason- 
cause H Opinion No. 4915, 48 I. C. C. 402-4, the Commission has able. The complainant, the report, says, was not shown 
ed. made an order of discontinuance because in western ce- to have been damaged by the undue prejudice or unjust 
spoke f ment rate case, 48 I. C. C. 201, the Commission prescribed discrimination alleged and dismissed the complaint. 
of St. ? scalé to be observed in that territory. Tariffs sus- So ee 
Lotis pended in I. & S. 1047 are to be modified so as to con- REPARATION AWARDED 
7 form to the scales prescribed in the big case and will then 
esent @ be allowed to become effective from Kansas. producing An award of reparation has been made in No. 8960, 
ng as points to. designated destinations on the Burlington in Otis Elevator Company vs. N. Y. C. et al., opinion No. 
> that South. Dakota, Wyoming and Montana embraced in the 4951, 48 I. C. C., 487-9, because a- rate higher than that 
iv tariffs suspended in this case. applicable on structural iron and steel was assessed on a 
he zit ° shipment of elevator guides from East Buffalo to Denver, 
Colo. The Commission said that the difference in value 
ought WET RAG PULP RATIN G between elevator guides and tee rails is not such as to 
inima The Commission has dismissed No. 7781, Srere Bro?, & Warrant any higher rate on the guides than upon other 
itions [| Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., Opinion No. 4960, 48 1. C. Cc. articles in the structural iron and steel list. 
. fact 115-18, holding that the increased rating in Official Classifi- Cie Meter eae 
cars Agate on wet rag pulp in carloads had been RATES ON WOOL 
Jj In a report on No. 8727, Knight Woolen Mills vs. D. & 
yn of R. G. et al., opinion No. 4956, 48 I. C. C., 501-4, the Com- 
and COTTON CONCEN TRATION RULES ot ete has arent as sean sen rates yf ap- 
e . : : - plicable on wool in the grease from,Nelson (now Ellison) 
Ill, le Pes gillige rag vor Pare e4 pie png and Winnemucca, Nev., to Smoot and Provo, Utah, and 
1 the 48 Cc 490-2 ‘th y ema a re f * has awarded reparation. The condemned rates were 
~C. C. -2, the Commission decided that the railroads ] 
and have unduly preferred Pine Bluff and unduly prejudice superseded September 1, 1916, by rates prescribed by the 
y are Helena in the matter of concentration rules on cotton Commission, wherefore no order for the future was neces- 
ship- from certain points in Arkansas and Louisiana to Boston, %®@TY: 
Mass., and points basing thereon. The undue prejudice is “ee YO the Weare ane 
ue to be removed on or before May 15. CHARGES ON SHINGLES 
state- A finding that charges on a carload of cypress shingles 
from McKenzie, Miss., to McKenzie, Tenn., had-not been 
RATES ON POLES shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
ding The Commission has dismissed No. 8648, Sand Point duly prejudicial, has been made in No. 9454, H. W. Mosby 
evel: Lumber & Pole Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al., Opinion No. 4929, vs. Yazoo & M. V. et al., and portions of fourth section 
ision 481. C. C. 418-20, holding that neither the legally applica- applications Nos 458, 2043 and 2045, opinion No. 4955, 
alled ble raic on double cars of poles nor that on single cars 48 I. C. C., 499-501. The Commission found, however, that 
i have been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudical. the shipment had been overcharged and awarded repara- 
sible The transportation involved was from Culver, Ida., to tion. The compainant contended that the rates were un- 
yrop- Spokai:c, Wash., in a single car and thence to Twin Falls, duly discriminatory in comparison with lower rates from 
ion’s Ida., ir conjunction with an idler car. Natchez and Vicksburg. The railroad companies remarked 
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that the rates from those points were paper affairs, be- 
cause no shinges are made there. The Commission denied 
fourth section relief for the paper sated’. and they will 
have ‘to be eliminated. 


VARNISH REMOVER STORAGE 


A small amount of comfort for the complainant is 
contained in the Commission’s report on No. 9591, Wilson 
Remover Co. vs. C., M. & St. P., opinion No. 4936, 48 
I. C. C., 453-54, in that the Commission held that certain 
storage charges on a shipment of varnish remover held at 
Kansas City were unreasonable. The complainant, accord- 
ing to the report of the Commission, is entited to repara- 
tion of storage charges between March 1 and March 8, 
1915. The shipment consisted of 100 wooden cases of var- 
nish remover, which arrived at Kansas City January 13, 
1915: The shipment was refused by the original con- 
Signee on account of litigation involving letters patent. 
The remover had been placed in the railroad warehouse 
January 13. A second consignee refused the shipment on 
account of storage charges which had accrued. After the 
failure of the two consignees, the shipper, by letter of 
February 25, directed the railroad company to place the 
shipment in a public warehouse, and this was done March 
8. The complainant alleged that the railroad charges 
amounting to $11.20 a day were unreasonable, but the 
Commission decided that that charge was applicable be- 
cause the remover came ~within the class of dangerous 
articles requiring a red label, as prescribed in the Com- 
mission’s ‘regulations for the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles: The only reduction the 
Commission will allow on charges running into the hun- 
dreds of dollars will be the difference in the railroad ware- 
house charges and the public warehouse charges for the 
period between March 1 and March 8. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS TO TEXAS 


In a report on I and S. No. 1097, Cottonseed Products to 
Texas, opinion No. 4909, 48 I. C. C., 297-302, the Commis- 
sion holds the carriers have not justified the advances on 
cottonseed meal, cake and hulls, from points of origin on 
the C., R. I. & P. in Oklahoma to destinations on the 
C., R. I, & G. in Texas. That, however, does not mean 
they will not be allowed to make advances. On the con- 
trary, the Commission says that when they have changed 
their tariffs so as to conform to the views expressed in the 
Shreveport case (41 I. C. C., 82-115) they will be allowed 
to become effective. 


MINIMA ON POTATOES 


In a report on rehearing in No. 9097, Northern Potato 
Traffic Association vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 4910, 
48 I. C. €., 303-6, Commissioner Clark announced modifi- 
cations in the former decision prescribing reasonable car- 
load minima on potatoes from points in Minnesota to 
points in Official Classification territory east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line. The modifications were decided on 
in the light of additional evidence... A further finding 
made in the report is that a reasonable minimum for the 
month of May would be 30,000 pounds. 

In the original report (43 I. C. C. 545) the Commission 
found that the carload_minima from the points of origin 
to the destinations involved, of. 36,000 pounds, during the 
months between October and May, inclusive, and 30,000 
pounds, during the remainder of the year, had been justi- 
fied except as to cars 36 feet or less in length, outside 
measurement, when equipped with non-collapsible end 
ice bunkers, and cars under 31. feet in length inside meas- 
urement, for which an all-year minimtim of not more than 
30,000 pounds was prescribed. 

When ‘the case ‘was reopened both carriers and shippers 
asked that the exception of short cars from the 36,000- 
pound minimum be -withdrawh for the ‘months October 
to May, inclusive, on the ground that it is practicable 
to load such cars to that minimum during those months, 
and ‘that thé order created or ‘increased ‘a préferénce in 
favor of Minnésota “shippers to the ‘préjudice and disad- 
Vahtage of ‘shippers from ‘the sdutherm peninsula of Micht- 
ghn where higher minima apply’on all’cars. © 
THe few finding’ is ‘that on ae from points in 
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Minnesota to destinations in Official Classificatio: on 
tory east. of the Illinois-Indiana state line the carrie; 
have justified for all cars of not less than 1,61) cubig 


feet capacity, a minimum of 36,000 pounds during than © 
months October to April, inclusive, and for all cars gq27, © 
minimum of 30,000 pounds during the months June td opinior: 
September, inclusive; that the present minimum from an ing tha 
to said points during May has not been justificd, andl pones * 
that ..a just and reasonable minima during May ~-ill not peen s! 
be in exeess of 30,000 pounds for all cars. 
EMPTY BEER BOTTLES deter 
In a report on No. 9126, El Paso Iron & Metal Co, ysqm dismiss 
A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 4948, 48 I. C. C. 479.9) & Wes 
the Commission has condemned as unreasonable a fifth It held 
class rate of 77 cents on empty beer bottles from Soccoro jm comme! 
N. M., to El Paso because in excess of 16 cents. Afterm Bay, W 
the shipment was made the railroads established a comm la. to 
modity rate of 30 cents with a 20,000-lb. minimum. Them sulted — 
complainants asked for a rate of 15 cents with a minimum The Dil 
of 30,000, but the Commission came to the conclusion of mail 
that a rate of 16 cents at a 20,000-lb. minimum would bem placed 
reasonable for the future. They are required to establishiy Fish C! 
that rate on or before April 15 and to make reparation to oe 4 
e 


the complainant to the basis of the 16-cent rate. 
refunde 


PETROLEUM OIL AND GASOLINE 


The third division, in a report on No. 9051, Standard 


481.4, 


Oil Co. of Kentucky vs. Y. & M. V. et al., and parts of ‘aetient 
fourth section applications Nos. 542, 601, 1469, 1548, 1613, 4958, 45 
1933, 1952, 2048, 2045 and 2138, opinion. No. 4953, 48 I. 0.6. cor 
493-6, has condemned as unreasonable rates on refined ote : 
petroleum oil and gasoline in tank carloads from North reason 
Baton Rouge, La., and Wood River, Ill., to Kennedy, Ala. The re 
The finding is that a rate of 50 cents was unreasonable to St. P., 
the extent that it exceedeed a subsequently established Beas 
rate of 43 cents from North Baton Rouge and 41 cents from 
Wood River. The railroads are to make reparation down 
to the subsequently established rates and are to revise 
their tariffs so as to eliminate fourth section violations sof The 
as to make the new rates effective on the effective date of celsior 
fourth section order No. 3866. > aed 
rejudi 
on exci 
RATES ON POTATOES Mi. 
In No. 9433, Helena Traffic Bureau vs. Mo. Pac. et al, 
opinion No. 4911, 48 I. C. C. 307-11, Commissioner Daniels 
has written an opinion holding that rates on potatoes from 
points in Minnesota, Wisconsin; Colorado and Wyoming to eo 
Helena, Ark., are unduly prejudicial to Helena and unduly va, Mo 
preferential to Memphis, because the rates to Helena are omni 
more than 5 cents higher than the rates to Memphis; also 6 ~~ 
that rates on potatoes from Wyoming and Colorado points a 1 
of origin to Helena are unduly prejudicial to Helena in 80 rate of 
far as they exceed those contemporaneously applicable @ pation 
from the same points to Memphis. 
In the report Commissioner Daniels said nothing 4a) 
peared in the record which would seem to warrant the 
removal of the undue prejudice against Helena by Th 
an increase of the rates to Memphis. Therefore, x ‘4 
on or before May 1 the carriers are required to estab a : 
lish fates in accordance with the relationship indicated om 
in the report. The complainants ask for rates to Helena Pi * 
from points*in Minnesota and Wisconsin not exceeding Pata : 
rates ‘to Meniphis by more than 1 cent per 100 lbs. They ‘isons! 
ask for ratés from Colorado and Wyoming 1.5 cents lower ao. 
than those to Memphis. The Commission’s report, how: dai ¢ 
ever, gives Helena a spread of 5 cents over Memphis charge 
and from Colorado and Wrortls rates the same as 10 ae 
Memphis. before 
; excess 
PINE AND FIR LUMBER 
An ‘order of dismissal has been made in No. 9248, Orrin ] 
S. Good vs. Gt. Nor., opinion’ No. 4927, 48 1. C. C., 4354, 
because the rates assailed, those’on- pine arid fir lumber Rate 
from’ Waldo, B:°C., to points in <North Dakota, «re not Mf Astori: 
‘subject to the power of the: Commission. The / terme Doints 
tional: Paper pert vs: D. “& H., ore he o G:; 270, is «ted as hot ur 
authority: eh. : i Co. et 
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BAT GUANO AND BONES: 


An order of dismissal has been entered in Docket No. 
9127, 1 Paso Iron & Metal Co. vs. G. H. & S.: A. et al, 
gpinior. No. 4924, 48 I. C. C., 427-8; the Commission say- 
ng that charges: on a mixed carload of bat guano and 
pones ‘rom El Paso, Tex., to Los Angeles, Cal., had not 
peen sown to be unreasonable. 


REFUND OF OVERCHARGES 


After directing a refund of overcharges, the Commission 

dismissed No. 9490, Wm. Galloway Co. vs. Green Bay 
& Western et al., opinion No. 4937, 48 I. C. C., 455-6. 
It held that it was not a violation of the act to regulate 
commerce to move a manure spreader from Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., to Fish Creek, Wis., consigned from Aladdin, 
Ja, to Sturgeon Bay. The unauthorized movement re- 
suted from the overofficiousness of a railroad employe. 
The billing read to Sturgeon Bay, but for the purpose 
of mailing notice the words “Fish Creek No. 1” were 
placed on the shipment. The billing stated plainly that 
Fish Creek No. 1 was the consignee’s mail address and 
was not the one to which the machine was to be delivered. 
The Commission’s report says the overcharge must be 
refunded. 
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NE RATES ON CORN 

wr An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 6936, 

g 1613 McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C., B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 

L C C. 4958, 48 I. C. C., 507-9, the Commission holding that rates 

refinal on corn from Sheldon, Ia., to Kansas City and Leaven- 

North worth have not been shown to have been or to be un- 

| rm reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

Y, Ald. @ The report also embraces No. 6936, Sub-No. 1, Same vs. 

able to S$. P. M. & O 

blished is A 

ts from hp arrose. 

| down RATES ON EXCELSIOR 

ions s0 The Commission has dismissed No. 9548, Carrolton Ex- 

Jate of ™ celsior & Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. & N. E., opinion No. 
4941, 48 I. C. C., 464-5, holding that the allegation of undue 
prejudice by reason of the maintenance of lower rates 
on excelsior in carloads to New Orleans from Enterprise, 
Miss, than from New Orleans to Hattiesburg, Miss., and 

— other points, had not been sustained. 

et al. 

Janiels 

s from RATE ON BRICK 

— In a report on No. 9164, Kansas Buff Brick & Mfg. Co. 

na are = Mo. Pae. et al., opinion 4946, 48 I. C. C., 473-4, the 

- glee Commission has condemned as unreasonable a rate of 

points 16 cents on common brick from Buffville, Kan., to Brinkley, 

in 0 Ark, because in excess of a subsequently established 

cable tate of 13 cents. It has ordered reparation and the elimi- 
nation of fourth section violation. ° 

ig ap- pa ag EAA 

. - CHARGE FOR DIVERSION 

L 

-efore, The third division of the Commission, in a report on 

estab: M No. 9487, American Window Glass Co. vs. Southern et 

icated Ml, opinion 4935, 48 I. C. C., 451-2, has held that the rail- 

felena toads should have allowed diversion of a carload of cullet 

.eding # 0m Winston-Salem, N. C., to New Kensington, Pa., at 

They ™ Potomac Yard, Pa., to Gillett, Pa., on the basis of the 

lower  ‘Mfough rate from Winston-Salem to Gillett plus a maxi- 

how: @ “Um charge of $5 for the extra service incident to diver- 

mphis | “2. The Commission found ‘that the legally applicable 

as to charges were unreasonable to the extent that they. ex- 
ceeded the charges that would have accrued on the basis 
before indicated. Undercharges are to be waived-if in 
excess of the $5 for diversion. 

in 7 

— ; FiR LUMBER AND PRODUCTS 

mber Rates on fir lumber and its products from points on the 

> not @ Astoria division of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle to 

erna @ Points cn its lines in Idaho and Utah were held to be 

od as tot unreasonable, in a report on No. 8456, -Astoria Box 


Co. et a!. vs. S. P. & S. et al., opinion No. 4949, 48 I..C. C., 
481-4, but unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
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ceeded the rates contemporaneously applicable .on similar 
lumber from. points on the Ore.-Wash, R. R., & Nav. Go. 
in Washington to the same destinations. The Commis- 
sion ordered the establishment of non-prejudicial rates 
on or before May..15. 


RATE ON CEMENT 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8926, 
Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 
4913, 48 I. C. C., 377-8, the Commission holding rates on 
cement from Chanute, Kan., to Zion and Maxburg,  Ia., 
to be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the 
distance scale authorized in Western Cement Rates, 48 
I. C. C., 201, but denied reparation. The case was dis- 
missed because it was involved and disposed of in the 
larger case, Western Cement Rates, before mentioned. 


ROUGH GUM LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9375, N. A. Webster 
vs. St. Louis S. W. et al., opinion No. 4928, 48 I. C. C., 
436-7, holding that charges on a carload of .rough gum 
lumber from Clio, Ark., held in transit at Thebes and 
forwarded to Peru, Ind., were legally applicable and had 
not been shown to be unreasonable. 


CHARGES ON WHEAT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9486, Dewey Bros. 
Co. vs. P., C. C. & St. L. et al., opinion No. 4943, 48 
I..C. C., 467-8, the holding being that the complaint al- 
leging that the charges on a carload of wheat from Xenia, 
Ohio, to New York were illegal and unreasonable, had 
not been sustained. . 


CLAIMS FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE OF 
GRAIN 


CASE NO. 9009. (48 I. C..C., 530-575) 
Submitted Jan. 17, 1918. Opinion No. 4963. 


Claims against.carriers for the loss and damage of grain and - 
grain products shipped in bulk, and the regulations and 
practices observed in connection with the presentation, in- 
vestigation, and* adjustment of such claims, analyzed and 
discussed. Carriers and shippers given opportunity to con- 
fer and agree upon rules and practices to be followed in 
filing, investigating, and disposing of claims. The proceed- 
ing held open for such further action as may be found 
necessary or proper. 


The following is the report proposed by the examiner: 

It appearing from reports on file with the Commission 
that claims for the loss and damage of grain and grain 
products constituted a large and perhaps an undue pro- 
portion of all loss and damage claims against certain car- 
riers, and that some of the widely varying practices of 
shippers and carriers with respect thereto were illegal or 
of doubtful propriety, the Commission instituted this pro- 
ceeding on its own motion with a view to determining 
whether the regulations and practices of common carriers 
by railroad respecting the investigation and adjustment of 
claims for loss and damage on grain and grain products 
moving in bulk result in undue preference, unjust dis- 
crimination, or are otherwise in violation of the act. 

Preliminarily an examination was made of the claims 
records of 12 of the more important western grain-carry- 
ing roads on local shipments in October, 1915, to Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,.Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. The 
information thus obtained was incorporated in the record 
at hearings subsequently held, and much additional evi- 
dence was submitted by shippers, representatives of the 
carriers, public officials, and others interested in the 
handling of grain. 

This report is based largely upon the facts of record 
relating to the claims on October, 1915, shipments. It is 
said that throughout the northwestern grain-producing 
area the 1915 crop contained an abnormal moisture content, 
and, therefore, some of the shippers .assert that claims 
filed on’ October, 1915, shipments are not, fairly repre- 
sentative of the average normal conditions or of conditions 
prevalent in other parts of the country. October is. one 
of the heaviest grain shipping months for most kinds of 
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grain except corn. Enough time had elapsed to allow all 
shippers to file claims on shipments moving in October, 
1915, and to enable the carriers to complete their investi- 
gations of same. The examination embraced a sufficient 


number of carriers and grain markets, and a large enough 
producing territory to afford illustrations of all conditions 
commonly encountered in the purchase, sale, and trans- 
portation of grain and grain products, and the claims ex- 
amined have been carefully analyzed and classified. Obvi- 
ously in any business so widely diffused as that of pro- 
ducing, marketing, and transporting grain, particular con- 
ditions may vary from time to time or prevail to a lesser 
degree in some localities than in others. But to the 
extent that the faulty conditions or the improper practices 
hereinafter discussed exist in any quarter they should be 
given due consideration and attention. It is shown by the 
evidence relating to other periods, to other markets, and 
to claims against other carriers, that the facts disclosed 
by examination of the claims filed on October, 1915, ship- 
ments are fairly illustrative of the sitution as a whole. 


° Minneapolis. Chicago. 
Number of cars shipped 18,679 9,450 


Number of cars on which claims were filed 1,761 


Percentage of cars on which claims were 

filed (per cent) 9.43 
Revenue on cars shipped $1,901,351 
Weight of grain claimed to have been lost 

(pounds) 2, tty 841 
Value of grain claimed to have been lost.. "$39 ,225 
Percentage relation claims to revenue (per 

cent) 2.06 
Claimed loss per ton of grain shipped, 

equaled (cents) 


The variation in the extent to which claims were filed 
on shipments to each of these markets, Omaha and Chi- 
cago, for example, is attributable in large measure to 


differences in conditions which affect the reliability of the 
point of origin weights and to lack of uniformity in the 
practices observed at the different markets in gathering 
and recording evidence of leakage or other losses in 
transit. These differences in conditions and practices will 
be discussed hereinafter. 


The proportion in which claims were filed against the 
different carriers also varied greatly. Claims were filed 
on 16.03 per cent of the shipments handled by the Mis- 
souri Pacific, for an- amount equivalent to 4.86 per cent 
of its grain revenues, and to 10.18 cents per ton of grain 
handled; against the Illinois Central on 3.44 per cent of 
its shipments, for an amount equivalent to 0.76 of 1 per 
cent of its grain revenues, and to 1.13 cents per ton of 
grain handled. 

Claims were presented on each kind of grain shipped, 
but none on grain products, shipments of which consti- 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway:* 
Number of cars shipped 
Number of cars on which claims were filed 
DED G0) GONG. MIR. 0 6. 0.4:0 64.0.0051004064.00%049,0.09 000 ecepe 
Value of grain claimed to have been lost 


Average amount per car claimed on cars covered by claims.... 


Average amount per car claimed, all cars shippe 
Average amount per car paid on cars covered by claims 
Average amount per car paid, all cars shipped 
Chicago Great Western Railway:+ 
.-Number of cars shipped 
Revenue on cars shipped 
Total amount paid in Satthoment of grain claims 
Average amount per car paid in settlement of grain claims.. 


. Percentage relation.claim. payments to grain revenues, per cent 


Chicago & North Western Railway: 
Number of cars handled 
Amount paid in settlement of grain claims 
Average amount per car paid, all cars shipped 


Percentage relation claim payments to grain revenues, per cent 


*1917, first 7.months only. 
+1917, first 4 months only. 


7.95 
$677,137 
649,485 
$7,780 
1.15 


2.30 
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The Extent to Which Claims Are Filed 

During the year ended December 31, 1914, 180 railroads 
operating approximately 90 per cent of the steam roaq 
mileage in the United States, disbursed $32,375,617, or 
about 1.62 per cent of their freight revenues, in settlement 
of freight loss and damage claims. Approximately 127 
per cent of the total, or $4,112,655, represented payients 
for loss and damage on grain and grain products. Over 
56 per cent of the total disbursed by all lines in settlement 
of claims on grain alone, or $1,525,756, was paid by the 12 
western roads referred to, viz., the Chicago, Burlingion ¢ 
Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great 
Northern, the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Illinois Central, the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Northern Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, tiie $t, 
Louis & San Francisco, and the Wabash. 

The following table illustrates the relation of claims 
filed to the grain traffic and revenues of these lines for 
the month of October, 1915, on local shipments to the 
markets named: 


St. Louis. Omaha. Kansas City. Peoria. Milwaukee. 
2,504 2,059 4,064 1,086 2,98 
481 487 499 170 472 


Total. 


11.32 
$3,571,694 


349,742 5,283,288 
$4,132 $70,184 


1.53 1.97 
4.11 4,82 


12.28 15.65 15.83 
$361,657 $57,135 $270,639 


664,650 89,812 
$9,385 $1,008 
2.59 1.75 


6.62 2.53 


23.65 
$145,846 
458,933 
$5,840 
4.00 


8.08 


19.21 
$157,929 
188,825 
$2,813 
1.78 


3.27 


tuted but little more than one-fourth of 1 per cent of all 
cars shipped. Practically all of the claims filed were for 
loss of ‘grain in transit, and it appears that claims for 
damage to the grain itself are comparatively rare. Asa 
general rule, the percentage in which claims were filed on 
each kind of grain bore a close relation to the propor- 
tionate number of shipments. Thus, 49.05 per cent of all 
cars shipped contained wheat, and 50.57 per cent of all 
claims filed covered alleged losses on that commodity. A 
little more than 17 per cent of the shipments consisted of 
oats, upon which 13.87 per cent of the claims were filed; 
and 16.36 per cent of them consisted of corn, upon which 
15.21 per cent of the claims were filed. 

It is impossible within the limits of this report to show 
in detail the data submitted by carriers and shippers con- 
cerning the relation of claims to shipments and revenues 
during other periods or in other localities. That the 
conditions disclosed are not peculair, however, to the 
claims embraced in our preliminary examination is indi- 
cated by the following statements compiled from exhibits 
of record: 


October. 
1915. 1916. 1915 


9,350 11,607 129,128 120,211 
1,157 20,87 


05 ; 16,742 
$580,354 $788,759 $9,794,158 $7,468,680 
$21, 013 $355 346 $223'524 


Calendar or fiscal years. 
" 1916. 19 


37,636 
$2,174,591 


26,074 
$1,378,730 
$27,658 $27,313 
$1.06 $0.72 

1.25 


19,129 
$4,684 
as +1 


144,417 177,330 
$168,702 $134,420 
. $1.16 


$0.758 
1.48 


From June 30, 1913, to May 31, 1917, the Missouri Pacfic 
disbursed approximately $500,000 in payment of grain 
claims. This was about 27 per cent of its total claim pay- 
ments, although grain in carloads constituted less .than 
11 per cent of all carload shipments. — 

In October, 1915, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


handled 11,073 cars of grain upon which its claim pay 
ments averaged 89 cents per car, as against an average 
payment of 92 cents per car on 13,726 cars shipped in 
October, 1916. The claims filed against the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St: Paul on 14,235 cars in October, 1915, aggTe 
gated $15,289.70, an average of $1.07 per car shipped, and 
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on 13.509 cars in October, 1916, $31,449.93, an average of 
$2.32 per car. This was equivalent to 1.86 per cent of its 
gross revenues on the shipments. On 19,694 cars handled 
by the Great Northern in October, 1915, 3,136 claims were 
filed for $63,719.99, equivalent to $3.23 per car and to 7.53 
cents per ton shipped, and representing 2.63 per cent of 
the gross revenues. On 8,405 cars moved in October, 1916, 
1400 claims were filed for $38,825.66, equivalent to $4.62 
per car and to 9.65 cents per ton shipped, and represent- 
ing 3.07 per cent of the gross revenues. 

The rapidly increasing vaiue of grain within the past 
two years has tended to augment the number of claims 
for the loss of small quantities and the value of the 
alleged losses. The effect of this natural tendency, how- 
ever, has been counteracted to some extent by a more 
general observance of rules requiring a deduction to cover 
natural shrinkage and unavoidable waste in transit; by 
the growing practice of declining payment of claims on 
clear record cars; and by greater effort on the part of 
carriers and shippers to prevent leakages or other losses 
in transit. se 

There is no fixed amount uniformly observed by shippers 
as a Minimum in filing claims. Some shippers have filed 
daims for losses of as little as 10 pounds per car, but the 
great majority of them seldom file claims for less than 
100 pounds on shipments moving under unsupervised 
weights, and many of them do not file claims unless the 
apparent loss is 300 pounds or more. : 


The Claimants 


A large prooprtion of the claims were presented by a 
relatively small number of shippers. The 40,824 cars in- 
cluded in the preceding statement were shipped by 8,235 
shippers, of which 1,226, or less than 15 per cent, filed 
claims. These claimants shipped 15,495 cars, or about 38 
per cent of the total number, and filed claims on 4,621 cars, 
or approximately 30 per cent of their shipments. No 
claims were filed by 85 per cent of the shippers, whose 
shipments embraced 62 per cent of all cars shipped. The 
amount claimed was equivalent to more than 5 per cent 
of the transportation charges on all cars shipped by the 
claimants, and to more than 18 per cent of the transporta- 
iion charges on the shipments covered by their claims. 

The proportionate number of shippers filing claims var- 
ied considerably at the different markets. On shipments 
to Minneapolis claims were filed by about 10 per cent of 
the shippers whose shipments comprised 42 per cent of 
all cars consigned to that market, and who filed claims on 
about 22 per cent of their shipments. On shipments to 
Omaha, 32 per cent of the shippers, whose shipments com- 
prised 50 per cent of the total number, filed claims on 47 
per cent of their shipments. 

A further analysis of the claims shows that not only 
were they all filed by a comparatively few shippers, but 
that a large majority of them were presented by a small 
proportion of the total number of claimants. On 18,564 
cars received at Minneapolis in October, 1915, 35 shippers, 
or 12 per cent of the total number of shippers, and 12.6 
per cent of the total number of claimants, who shipped 





31.5 per cent of the cars, filed claims on 23.3 per cent of 


their shipments. Their claims represented 77.3 per cent 
of the total number of claims filed, and of the total weight 
of grain claimed to have been lost. In comparison with 
the claims of these 35-claimants, 2,789 shippers, constitut- 
ing 98.8 per cent of all shippers and 87.4 per cent of all 
claimants, whose shipments aggregated 68.5 per cent of 
all cars shipped, filed claims on but 3.1 per cent of their 
shipments. Their claims represented but 22.7 per cent 
of the total number of claims filed and of the total weight 
of the grain claimed to have been lost. A substantially 
similar condition obtained with respect to shipments to 
Chicago, except that the quantity of grain claimed to have 
been lost from cars shipped by the principal claimants 
Comprised a lesser proportion of the total alleged loss, 
largely because their claims were based to a much greater 
extent on supervised weights than were those on ship- 
Ments to Minneapolis. 

_The shippers filing a majority of the claims were the 
line elevator companies or those having a general office at 
4 terminal. market and operating a line of country ele- 
vators where the grain is purchased and stored prepara- 
tory to shipment. Some of the line elevator companies 
Were more zealous than others in filing claims. On each 
Toad there were one or two shippers who filed a large pro- 
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portion of all claims. On the Great Northern, for ex- 
ample, the claims of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Company represented 27 per cent of the entire loss 
claimed, although it shipped but 11 per cent of the cars. 
This company filed claims on 40 per cent of its shipments. 
On shipments to Minneapolis, via the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the claims of the Osborne-Mc- 
Millan Company embraced 25 per cent of the entire loss 
claimed, although it shipped but 6 per cent of the total 
number of cars. On the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Empire Elevator Company shipped 5.1 per cent of the 
cars to Minneapolis and claimed 32 per cent of the total 
loss. It shipped 0.8 of 1 per cent of the cars to Chicago 
and claimed 15 per cent of the loss. 

It is said that the disproportionate number of claims 
presented by this class of shippers is attributable largely 
to the fact that the line elevator companies, as a general 
rule, are also engaged in the grain brokerage or commis- 
sion business and file many claims on behalf of their cus- 
tomers. And, furthermore, that the volume of their busi- 
ness justifies the employment of men specially qualified to 
handle their traffic matters and claims. In the analysis 
of claims on October, 1915, shipments, however, claims 
filed for their customers were not classed as claims of the 
line elevator companies. 


Conditions Affecting the Validity of Claims—Weights 


The adjustment strictly on their merits of claims for 
loss of grain is a dfficult and perplexing undertaking. The 
quantity of grain escaping from cars in the course of trans- 
portation can be determined rarely, if ever, with absolute 
certainty, and it is said that no “scientific” method of 
dealing with grain claims has been devised. Manifestly 
the identical grain lost can not be recovered and weighed, 
nor can the extent of the loss be fairly estimated without 
considering a multitude of facts having a more or less 
direct bearing upon the question of loss. Merely because 
there is no record of leakage or other loss in transit, or of 
defects in the cars, or of other conditions which might 
have permitted a loss, it does not necessarily follow that 
none occurred, for the movement is not under such con- 
stant and close surveillance that losses or defects are in- 
variably noted. Equally ineonclusive are mere discrep- 
ancies between the origin and the destination weights, 
for either one or both of them may be, and frequently are, 
erroneous. 

In determining the fact of loss the question of whether 
the claimed weights are accurate is of first importance, 
and the record abundantly shows that to obtain reliable 
weights it is necessary to surround all operations incident 
to the handling and weighing of grain with extraordinary 
safeguards and precautions. Practically all grain con- 
signed to primary markets is sold on basis of the destina- 
tion weights. Those weights are also used in settlement 
of the freight charges, and usually are ascertained by 
official weighmasters in the employ or under the super- 
vision of disinterested organizations, such as state weigh- 
ing departments, grain exchanges, boards of trade, or 
chambers of commerce. The weights thus determined are 
referred to in this report as supervised weights. Weights 
ascertained solely under the jurisdiction of the shipper are 
denominated unsupervised weights. Official weight certifi- 
cates issued by recognized weighing authorities at the ter- 
minal markets are usually accepted by the carriers as in- 
disputable evidence of the amount of grain received: or 
delivered at those points. 

Because the official weights of terminal grain markets 
are recognized as prima facie correct and are quite gen- 
erally used as a standard by which to judge the reliability 
of other weights, the highest degree of accuracy attain- 
able is imperative. It is conceded, however, that official 
wights are not always.absolutely correct and many in- 
stances are cited where scales’ used in obtaining such 
weights were shown by test to register erroneous results. 
Tests were made in 1916 by the Western Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau of hopper scales used in weighing: grain 
at the Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, and Milwaukee 
markets, with the results indicated in the following state- 
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Most of. the: scales: tested either weighed correctly or 
were: inaccurate to the extent of less than 1 pound per 
1,000 pounds of load, but the extent of:the inaccuracy in 
many cases ‘ranged from 1 pound to more than 5 pounds 
per 1,000 pounds of load. Track scales were also tested at 
these points. Some few were found to be weighing cor- 
rectly. The extent of error found in others ranged from 
50 pounds or less to more than 1,500 pounds on loads 
weighing from 69,600 pounds to 100,500 pounds. The fol- 
lowing statement showing the results. of tests made by 
the market department of the Chicago Board of Trade is 


also of interest: 
How found. 

Weighing 
incorrectly or needing 
adjustment. 

Number. Per cent. 
105 4.7 

340 70.4 143 29.6 
482 77.5 140 22.5 


The record shows the results of other tests, but those 
cited are deemed sufficient to illustrate this phase of the 
situation. That official weights are not uniformly correct 
is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that the official 
weight registered at destination frequently exceeds that 
at the point of origin. Manifestly in all such cases either 
one or both of the weights are erroneous, and this justifies 
a presumption that apparent shortages on shipments 
covered by official weight certificates are to an equal 
extent attributable to inaccurate weighing. There is a 
lack of uniformity in the construction, installation, main- 
ténance, testing, and operation of scales and other elevator 
equipment, and in the supervision of the weighing and 
the handling of grain at different terminal markets, and 
even at different elevators in the same terminal, which 
necessarily produces varying degrees of inaccuracy in 
supervised weights. Scales and grain handling equipment 
used at some markets would not be tolerated at others, 
pecause they are considered unreliable. Conditions exist 
at some of the older-elevators that would. not be permitted 
in the construction of a new elevator at the same terminal, 
although the same weighing department supervises the 
weighing and gives official weight certificates at both. 
Hopper scales in the cupolas of some elevators rest on the 
cribbing. and in others on independent foundations. This 
is probably true at every terminal market. Scale and 
weight experts in general agree that scales dependent 
upon elevator cribbing for a foupdation must sooner or 
later become unlevel and a source of inaccurate weights. 

The rules of many reputable weighing departments hav- 
ing supervision over official weights require that grain 
shall pass from the scale to the car through a direct spout 
er from the car to the scale by direct elevation, but at 
many points grain is handled through bins, elevated, re- 
elevated, rehandled, or conveyed by belt or screw con- 
veyors between the car and scale, thereby multiplying the 
possible causes of inaccuracy. Some weighing depart- 
ments will approve scales tested with only 1 ton’ of 
weights. Others require that from 2 to 4 tons of weights 
shall be used. Some weighing departments station a man 
on the first floor of each elevator to supervise the unload- 
ing, and another on the scale floor to observe the weigh- 
ing. Others maintain but one inspector at each elevator. 
Some weighing departments permit the deputizing of an 
elevator or industry employee as an official weighmaster. 


O K. 
Number. Number. Per cent. 
7 611 85.3 


Market scales 


Others do not approve such a custom or practice because . 


it is felt that the supervision is not impartial, and that the 
weighing may be inaccurate. As tending to show that the 
latter view is justified to some extent, the Commission’s 
investigation disclosed that at Detroit, Mich., where official 
weights. are determined by industry employees, some of 
them unsworn, it: was customary. at two of the principal 
elevators to report. the weight of the grain received as 
from 30 to 80 pounds per car less than the actual weight, 
and to add a similar amount-to the weight of outbound 
shipments. But generally speaking, official weights are 
obtained under conditions which inspire confidence in 
their reliability, and as a practical matter they are per- 
haps about as accurate as can be secured. 

The principal difficulty arises in connection with un- 
supervised weights at points of origin on shipments from 
the country to terminal markets. Claims based upon such 
weights are regarded by the carriers as of doubtful merit. 
Conceding that except in isolated instances there is no 
disposition on the part of shippers knowingly to present 
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claims of a fraudulent: nature, the carriers ‘neverth: less 
contend that. in general the conditions and ‘practice: ob. 
taining at country shipping points: are such as neces¢ irily 
to result in unreliable shipping weights. This conteiition 
is supported by a mass of evidence dealing with the char. 
acter and condition of the scales and other elevator « quip. 
ment, and with the practices followed in weighing and 
handling grain at such points. 

. In most insfances country elevators are equipped with 
small capacity automatic or hopper scales, and the car. 
load weight is ascertained by weighing numerous se) arate 
draughts. Thus, even though the scales are reasonably 
accurate and the weighing is carefully performed, there is 
greater possibility of error than in the case of official 
weights which are obtained in some instances on track 
scales but more often in one or two draughts on large 
capacity hopper scales. This greater tendency to error 
results from the fact that on all scales a certain weicht is 
required to “break the beam,” the amount depending upon 
the sensibility of the beam and being, it is said, about 10 
pounds on hopper scales and 40 pounds on track scales, 
Assuming, therefore, that 60,000 pounds of grain is care. 
fully weighed on two reasonably accurate hopper scales of 
30,000 pounds and 6,000 pounds capacity, respectively, the 
total possible error attributable to breaking the beam 
would be 20 pounds in one instance, and 100 pounds in 
the other. The probability of error and the possible ex- 
tent thereof are immeasurably increased if the small 
capacity hopper scale is inaccurate or the weighing or 
recording is improperly performed. The capacity of hop- 
per scales commonly used at country elevators ranges per- 
haps from 3,000 pounds to 7,000. pounds, and that of av- 
tomatic scales from 160 pounds to 500 pounds. 

That many scales in use at country points are defective 
or that they are negligently maintined or operated is as- 
serted by the carriers and conceded by most shippers and 
unprejudiced weighing officials. But there is much dispute 
as to the extent and probable effect of such deficiencies. 
The result of certain tests made by the market depart- 
ment of the Chicago Board of Trade is stated below: 


Needing adjust- 

ment or weighing 
incorrectly. 

Number. Per cent. 


Weighing cor- 
Number scales rectl 


y. 
Number. see’ oun 


In the following statement the result of tests made by 
inspectors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
of grain-weighing scales in use on that line is summarized: 


RECAPITULATION OF TESTS BY SANTA FE SCALE IN- 
SPECTORS OF GRAIN-WEIGHING SCALES. 
Tested. 
With error. 
Number of 
pounds per 1,000 pounds of 
test weights used. 


Kind of scale num- 
ber, and per cent 
of total. 


Total. 


- .. Less than 

2 ™ 1 pound. 
4 to 5 pounds. 
5 to 10 pounds. 
10 to 15 pounds. 
15 pounds 


Zz 1to2 pounds. 
and over 
O. K. 
With error 


70 338 


7.7 37.6 
14. 35 49 198 
3.41.8 1.6 3.9 5.5 22.0 
52 13. :.3> «- 7. 20 he 2 89 


5.8 1.8 1.30.9 .. 0.01 .. 0.2 9.9 10.1 


Automatic: 
Number .... 13°11 24 OO SE 8 a ws in 


Per cent of 
total 1.6 2.0 1.2°2.71:5 1.6 411.71.0 1.5 15.6 171 


Total: 
Number .... 134 106 107 124 71 54 170 66 68 134 766 900 


Per cent of ‘ 
total 14.9 11.8 11.9 13.7 7:8 6.0 18.9 9.3 7.6 14.9 85.1 100.0 


The supervisor of weights of the Rock Island lines testi- 
fied that of 68 hopper scales tested, 18, or 26.5 per cent, 
were found to be weighing correctly and 50, or 73.5 per 
cent, incorrectly; that of 104 automatic scales tested 42 
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were out of balance, 48 were out of compensation, and 
44 were operated by incompetent weighers. There is evi- 
dence of substantially similar conditions existing on vari- 
ous other lines. The scale inspector of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association testified in behalf of the shippers 
that of 137 hopper scales tested during the past year 99 
were weighing correctly, 27 were weighing light, and 11 
were weighing heavy; of 105 automatic scales tested, 89 
were weighing correctly and 16 were found out of order. 

Whether. the conditions indicated by these and other 
tests of record are fairly representative or typical of the 
general situation is open to some question. The tests 
covered only an insignificant proportion of all grain-weigh- 
ing scales, and in many instances were made because of 
the apparent inaccuracy of weights registered by the 
scales tested. Representatives of the shippers earnestly 
insist that in most cases the weighing facilities and the 
precautions taken insure reasonably correct weighing, and 
that as a general rule the claimed shipping weights are 
teliable. Some degree of supervision over weighing fa- 
cilities at country points is exercised by state weighing 
departments or by organizations of grain dealers, or by 
poth, but in general it is wholly inadequate and adds 
little to the trustworthiness of unsupervised weights. 
Without stopping to discuss the many causes of inaccuracy 
or to cite any of the numerous specific examples of faulty 
conditions, a fair conclusion upon the facts of record is 
that inaccurate weighing prevails at country shipping 
points to an extent which impairs the credibility of un- 
supervised weights as a whole and which justifies careful 
inquiry into local conditions before -accepting. the claimed 
weights as correct. _These inaccuracies, however, result 
not so much from defects in the scales themselves, whether 
of the hopper or of the automatic type, as from deficient 
installation, testing and maintenance, and the incorrect 
weighing or recording of weights by. careless, overworked 
or incompetent weighers. 

Representatives of the shippers assert that imperfect 
scale conditions tend generally to result in the loading 
of a greater weight of grain into cars than is registered 
by the scale, but there is much evidence to the contrary. 
It is conceded that many scale defects do tend to produce 
underweights; but it appears from the testimony of numer- 
ous scale experts and from other evidence of record that 
where scales are defective or the weighing is improperly 
performed the weight registered may be either greater 
or less than the actual weight. 

In addition to errors made by weighers and the in- 
evitable variations between the origin and destination 
weights resulting from the well-known and generally rec- 
ognized fact that scales are only relatively accurate, there 
are many other conditions not incident to transportation 
that may and do produce differences between the loading 
and the unloading weights. Among these are loss or 
diversion of grain between the scale and the car at load- 
ing and unloading points; unavoidable waste during the 
process of loading and unloading and natural shrinkage 
due to the evaporation of moisture; loss of grain in 
transit as the result of the careless or faulty application 
of grain doors or cooperage by shippers; the removal of 
grain for inspection purposes by state and board of trade 
inspectors; and waste resulting from the consignee’s fail- 
ure to remove all grain from the car. These conditions, 
of which many examples are cited in the record, will be 
discussed briefly in the order named. 


Loss or Diversion of Grain Betewgeen Scales and Cars at 
Loading and Unloading Points. 


By the improved methods of weighing, loading and un- 
loading at most modern terminal élevators, the opportunity 
for loss: of grain in transit between scale and car is re- 
duced to a minimum. But at some country elevators, as 
Well as at some of the old-style terminal elevators, there 
exists the possibility of material loss. 

The construction. of some elevators permits- the’ grain 
to run directly from scale to car. In elevators of a. dif- 
ferent type the grain runs from the scale back into the 
Dit ard is re-elevated, thus traveling a considerable dis- 
tance after weighing before finally reaching the car. This 
large] inereases the, possibility .of loss, for not, infre- 
quent.» the chutes or spouts through which the grain is 
conve:ed after weighing are defective or improperly  ad- 
‘Justed thus permitting ~ varying ‘quantities of :grain ‘to 
escap:. In many elevators the disposition of:the .grain 
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after weighing is controlled by a turnhead or distributing 
spout located at the top of the elevator, by means of 
which the grain is distributed to the car or to storage or 
loading bins. Usually the turnhead is operated from the 
floor below and is not always examined to see that it 
is properly placed. If the turnhead is not properly ad- 
justed, some of the grain intended for loading into cars 
may be diverted to bins without detection. 

In some elevators fans are installed which remove more 
or less chaff and dirt before the grain unloaded from cars 
is weighed. Power fan loaders which are sometimes used 
to force the grain back into the ends of the car accom- 
plish a similar result and the action of the fan also tends 
to dry the grain. . 

It further appears that due to the faulty condition or 
improper adjustment of the loading spout grain is occa- 
sionally spilled on the ground while a car is being loaded 
and it is not always recovered and loaded into the car. 
Grain is often loaded into cars from wagons and in the 
process more or less grain is spilled, and sometimes grain 
loaded into one car is reported as having been loaded 
into another. Grain loaded from wagons is hauled vary- 
ing distances after weighing, and this fact alone casts 
doubt upon such weights because of the possibility of a 
loss or diversion of grain between the scale and the car. 
Obviously carriers are not responsible for losses of grain 
resulting from any of the causes mentioned. 


Natural Shrinkage and Unavoidable Waste. 


The practices of different carriers with respect to mak- 
ing a deduction for natural shrinkage and waste are not 
uniform. For some time past the tariffs of most carriers 
serving the territory» west of Chicago have contained a 
provision to the effect that when the carrier’s liability is 
established there will be deducted from the weight of the 
grain lost one-eighth of 1 per cent of the shipipng weight 
on wheat, rye, oats and other small grain, and one-fourth 
of 1 per cent on corn to cover shrinkage due to evapora- 
tion or other natural causes. The lines east of Chicago 
have no tariff provisions covering the matter except on 
ex lake traffic, but since March 15, 1916, they have ob- 
served the following rule: 


Claims for shortage of grain in bulk will only be paid when 
after investigation it is demonstrated that such sho are 
the result of wreck or defective equipment or transfer of the 
grain by the railway companies en route, or other causes for 
which the carrier is responsible. If claims for shortages are 
properly payable as a result of the foregoing contingencies, 
they will be paid and the claimants will not be called upon to 
deduct the percentages from _ their claims as _ representing 
shrinkage. This means that when the record is perfect claim- 
ants will not be paid. 


The tariffs of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and per- 
haps those of other lines, publish the following rule re- 
specting the adjustment of claims on ex lake grain: 


This company will only be responsible for shortage of wheat, 
corn, rye, barley, or oats received for transportation under this 
tariff and delivered to elevators located at’railroad terminals at 
the seaboard when such shortage is in excess of one-eighth of 
1 per cent of West Fairport elevator weights. When in ex- 
cess of one-eighth of 1 per cent this company will only assume 
shortage over and above one-eighth of 1 per cent of West 
Fairport elevator weights, unless shortage is occasioned by 
accident or defective cars. The above only epplics on grain 
in merchantable condition. When not in merchantable condi- - 
tion this company will not be responsible for any shortage un- 
less occasioned by accident or defective cars. 


Many shippers insist that there is no natural shrinkage 
of grain in transit and that the unavoidable waste due 
principally to the elimination of dust and chaff is: insig- 
nificant, but this -récord is replete ‘with: evidence to the 
contrary and supports our findings in previous cases that 
the’ tariff rule observed: by the western roads is not un- 
reasonable. Crouch Grain Co. vs. A., T. & 8. F: Ry. Co., 
36'1.'C. €., 265 (The Traffic World, Nov. 6; 1915, p.- 945); 
41 I. C. C., 717 (The Traffic World, Dec. 16, 1916, ‘p. 1241). 

In behalf of the grain dealers of New York-and -certain 
other terminal- markets it ‘is contended that where the 
movement ‘is between “terminal markets on supervised 
weights the ¢arrier shotild be held liable for any failure 
to deliver the bill of lading shipping weight, ‘less a de- 
duction of one-eighth ‘off per cent on wheat, rye, oats 
and other smali“grains and one-fourth’ ‘of ‘Y- per’ cént ‘on 
corn, except dn ‘shipments “in defective! record ‘oars—that 
is, Cars from’ whieh leaks ‘Or ‘other lossés ‘are ‘detected, or 
éafs whith have ’péen tnloaded: or transferred: en route. 
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It is admitted that the elements of natural shrinkage and 
unavoidable waste are involved when shipments move in 
defective record cars to the same extent as when they 
move in clear record cars, but it is urged that since the 
exact amount of the loss cannot be determined, the rule 
proposed would be fair to both parties and establish a 
definite and uniform basis for adjustment. 


Shippers of grain from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard 
complain that the rules applying on ex lake grain from 
Buffalo unjustly discriminate against them, since they are 
in competition with the Buffalo dealers whose clamis on 
clear record cars are paid, whereas the lines from Chicago 
to the east absolutely decline to pay any claims on clear 
record cars. The carriers admit that there are no dif- 
ferent circumstances surrounding the transportation of 
ex lake.grain between Buffalo and the Atlantic seaboard 
and grain between other terminal markets under super- 
vised weights, except that the average haul is somewhat 
shorter. The only justification offered is that under the 
rule settlements are based on the net shortage on contract 
lots of grain comprising numerous carloads, and thus the 
overages offset to some extent the shortages on individual 
earload shipments. 


Leakage Through or Over Grain Doors. 


As a considerable number of the claims presented were 
for losses resulting from leakage through or over grain 
doors, the question of responsibility for such losses is one 
of considerable importance. Of 24,191 defective record 
cars received in Chicago in 1916, leaks due to defective, 
improperly installed, or insufficiently braced grain doors 
were noted on 3,368, or almost 14 per cent of the total 
number, and leaks over grain doors due either to the 
shipper’s failure to board the doorways high enough, or 
to he removal of the top boards by grain inspectors and 
samplers were noted on 4,398, or approximately 18 per 
cent of the total. It was testified on behalf of the Great 
Morthern that of 6,079 cars inspected at Willmar, Minn., 
in October, 1915, 397 were leaking and that about 95 per 
cent of the leaks were through or over grain doors. 


It is customary for the carriers to furnish sectional 
grain doors, or lumber for boarding up the doorways of 
cars, and many lines now furnish, or have done so in the 
past, paper or burlap for use in coopering or lining cars. 
Except at terminal markets shippers are required to in- 
stall the grain doors and to repair minor defects which 
might permit a loss of grain. In Farmers’ Co-operative 
Assn. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 60 (The Traffic 
World, May 29, 1915, p. 1185), the Commission referred 
to this custom and said that such a requirement is not 
unreasonable. As a general rule, the carriers not only 
furnish the grain doors but distribute to shippers printed 
and illustrated circulars of instructions for applying them. 


Some carriers decline to pay claims where the loss is 
attributable to the faulty installation of grain doors by 
shippers; others assume liability because of the impossi- 
bility, or difficulty, of proving the shipper’s negligence. 
If the installation of grain doors and cooperage is a ship- 
per’s duty, there necessarily exists an obligation to use 
due care in performing it. Where the carriers furnish 
adequate grain doors, lumber or other cooperage material, 
which they do not always do, and specifications for the 
use thereof, they should not be expected to pay for losses 
occasioned by the shipper’s negligence. 


Losses Resulting From the Taking of Samples for 
Inspection Purposes. 


Grain shipped to terminal markets is sampled at des- 
tination and in some instances at intermediate points. 
Two or more samples are removed from each car. The 
average weight of all samples taken from cars destined 
to Minneapolis and Omaha is estimated at 15 pounds per 
car. It is staf®d that the weight of samples taken at cer- 
tain other grain markets averages somewhat less. In 
no claim examined covering October, 1915, shipments did 
a claimant make any deduction to cover the quantity of 
grain removed by authorized samplers. As already stated, 
instances were observed in which claims were presented 
for losses of as little as 10 pounds. The wastage of 
grain resulting from the removal of the top boards of 
grain doors by inspectors and samplers fer the purpose 
of entering cars has been mentioned. 
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Failure of Consignees to Unload All Grain. 


After cars have been unloaded and switched from: ele. 
vators and mills varying quantities of grain usually may 
be found scattered about the car floors or adhering to 
the belt rails. This source of loss is recognized by the 
laws of the state of Minnesota, which prohibit the Sweep- 
ing of grain cars by “any person not the owner or his 
agent, or having charge of the car for the purpose of 
loading same.” It is also recognized by the wei shing 
rules of the Minnesota State Railroad & Wareliouse 
Commission and of the weighing departments of boards 
of trade and similar organizations, which include specific 
instructions respecting the sweeping of cars. 

: A number of carriers attempt to salvage the grain left 
in cars. The records of the Chicago, Milwaukee & $t. 
Paul show that from the sale of grain swept from cars 
at Milwaukee during the period from Sept. 12, 1914, to 
Nov. 8, 1916, the net proceeds, after paying the sweepers 
$2 per day, were $6,437. It is in evidence that the Mit. 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie recovered an aver. 
age of 62 pounds per car from 2,370 cars reswept at Min- 
neapolis during the 12 months ended March 31, 1917. 
Only cars containing enough grain to make the resweeping 
profitable were reswept. The records of the Grain Door 


Reclamation & Cooperage Bureau, an organization which, 


in addition to its other duties, resweeps grain cars for 
the carriers at Chieago and Peoria, disclose that the grain 
recovered from 20,723 cars reswept at Chicago during 
the year 1916 averaged 16 pounds per car, and that from 
9,509 cars reswept at Peoria the salvaged grain averaged 
10.8 pounds per car. All cars were reswept at Peoria, 
while at Chicago only 11.44 per cent of them were re- 
swept, principally because the remaining cars did not 
contain sufficient grain to warrant the expense. 

Representatives of the grain markets and terminal ele 
vator operators testified that all cars are carefully swept 
after unloading and that every reasonable effort is made 
to remove all grain. In explanation and defense of the 
fact that grain is left in the cars, they assert that it 
frequently lodges in or behind defectiveNinings and can- 
not be recovered without mutilating the cars. All but a 
comparatively small proportion of grain cars are con: 
structed either with vents to permit the escape of grain 
from behind linings, or are unlined, cars of the latter type 
being known as single sheathing cars. While it would 
appear, therefore, that only in exceptional cases should 
any material amount of grain be left in cars from this 
cause, numerous instances are cited where from lined 
cars, not provided with vents, or having inadequate vents, 
considerable quantities of grain were recovered by remov- 
ing portions of the lining. It is asserted that in most 
instances the grain recovered by resweeping is that dis- 
lodged from car linings by the switching movement. The 
contention that the construction and condition of cars 
explain in_part such losses is not without merit. But 
that consignees are responsible to a considerable extent 
is shown by the fact that where the unloading is sub- 
jected to close supervision and where carriers have fol- 
lowed the practice of resweeping, a marked decrease in 
the amount of grain left in cars has resulted. 


Losses Due to Defective Equipment or to Carriers’ 
Negligence. 


From what has been stated it is apparent that there 
are many causes of differences between loading and un 
loading weights whichaswshould be considered before the 
carrier can be charged with loss. It is doubtless true, as 
contended by shippers, that in some instances these and 
other sources of probable error have been seized upon 
as a plausible excuse for rejecting, without proper inves 
tigation, claims which cover actual losses due to defective 
cars, grain doors or other conditions for which the cal- 
riers are responsible. Testimony on behalf of the carriers 
tends to show that, because of the increased value of grail, 
and the great number of claims filed, unusual effort has 
been made in recent years to keep cars in repair, to 
prevent loading with grain cars which are unfit for that 
purpose, to surround the transportation with all necessary 
precautions against loss, and to detect and record suéh 
losses as do occur. Shippers are instructed not to use 
cars which are unfit, but frequently, in times of car short- 
age, it is necessary for them to do so or to refrain from 
shipping. The shippers assert that even under normal 
conditions a large proportion of the cars tendered require 
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extensive coopering to place them in apparent fit. condi- 
tion for transporting grain. 

The extent to which carriers acknowledge liability for 
losses is closely related to the reported physical condition 
of cars at destination, and as this matter is materially 
affected by the manner in which the information is se- 
cured, the method employed is of great importance. What 
js known as the “hammer test” is accepted at some mar- 
kets as Supplying reliable information, while at others it 
js not so considered. 

The ordinary hammer test is made by striking the sides, 
the grain doors, and the ends of cars with a metal ham- 
mer, Or @ wooden or rubber mallet. If this test results 
in dislodging any grain, even though a very small quan- 
tity, or of a different kind from that embraced in the 
shipment, the car is recorded as having arrived in a 
leaky condition. There is much contention among the 
carriers, the shippers and the representatives of terminal 
markets, as to whether the hammer test is reliable. The 
carriers urge that it is not, and that view is supported 
by representatives of some terminal markets where the 
est is not recognized. A witness for the Central Freight 
Association lines submitted an exhibit showing in detail 
the results of hammer tests conducted at 12 different 
points in Central Freight Association territory. Of 220 
cars loaded with grain, 115 showed no symptoms of leak 
age with or without the hammer test; 47 cars showed 
leakage without the test; 58 cars leaked only under the 
hammer test, and of these, 35 leaked the same kind of 
grain and 23 a different kind of grain from that last loaded 
inthem. Of 356 cars apparently fit for grain loading but 
which either were empty or were loaded with commodities 
other thain grain, 33 leaked grain without the hammer 
test and 129 leaked grain when that test was applied. 
The results shown by these tests fairly typify the evidence 
offered by critics of the hammer test. 


It is conceded by all that cars may leak while in motion 
and yet display no evidence of leakage while at rest. 
The theory of the hammer test is that the vibrations 
caused by striking the car simulate to some extent the 
jars and strains to which cars in motion are subjected, 
and therefore it is urged that the hammer test affords 
reliable evidence of leakage in transit. 


The number of cars reported leaking is much greater 
at markets where the hammer test is used than at those 
where it is not practiced. The records of the chief weigh- 
master of the Chicago Board of Trade show that of 181,- 
190 cars received at Chicago in 1916, 24,191, or 13.35 per 
cent of the total, were leaking. Those of the Minnesota 
state weighmaster show that of 516,832 cars weighed under 
his supervision in the years 1914 to 1916, inclusive, 41,687, 
or 8.07 per cent, were leaking and 50,018, or 9.68 per cent, 


lacked seal protection, or had patches or other defects 
which rendered possible the leakage or removal of grain. 


The hammer test is not used at these markets. At Omaha, 
where the hammer test is used, out of 4,100 cars un- 
loaded in August, 1916, 2,519, or 61.4 per cent of the 
total number, were recorded as leaking. The percentage 
of leaky cars at different elevators ranged from 44.6 per 
cent to 79.1 per cent. In explanation of this wide varia- 
tion it was stated that at some elevators the hammer 
test is applied by two or three different inspectors before 
a final conclusion is reached as to the condition of the 
car, 

That the extent to which claims are filed is affected 
largely by this practice is shown by a comparison of 
claims on shipments to Omaha, where the hammer test 
1s applied, with those to Minneapolis and Chicago, where 
it is not recognized. At Omaha the percentage relation 
of claims filed to shipments received in October, 1915, 
Was 23.65 per cent; at Minneapolis, 9.43 per cent; and at 
Chicago, 7.95 per cent. 


Analysis of Claims Filed in October, 1915. 


Passing from this general review of the more impor- 
tant conditions affecting the question of loss and the car- 
ners’ liability therefor to a consideration of the claims 
themseives, a fact which first challenges attention is that 
the claimed losses vary according to the degree of care 
used i) ascertaining the loading weights and the extent 
to Which those weights are supervised. This is clearly 
illustraied by the following classification of 4,621 claims 
On shi;ments embraced in our preliminary examination 
of the carriers’ claims records: 
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Aver- 
Per cent age claimed 
of loss loss per 
claimed. car (pounds). 


6.76 286 
54.67 1,008 















Per 
cent of 
claims filed. 
Weighing at origin and desti- 
nation supervised 27 
se at origin unsuper- 


WEG -oind igi Gs oSe eh en cad tenn < 
Not weighed at origin, ship- 
Ping weight determined by. 


SOCIOES) FLAGS e s Sooke ck 11.16 38.58 3,941 


Obviously the different methods employed in ascertain- 
ing the shipping weights can have no relation to actual 
losses. Whether grain is weighed into the cars or is 
loaded without weighing, or whether the weighing is super- 
vised or is unsupervised, the transportation service is not 
affected, nor is it shown that the e¢arriers discriminate 
by furnishing only grain-tight cars for loading under pub- 
lic supervision and an inferior class of equipment for 
loading without weighing. But when consideration is 
given to the varying conditions affecting the accuracy of 
the different kinds of weights, it is not surprising to find 
that the average loss per car claimed was over three 
times as much where the claims were based on unsuper- 
vised scale weights as where they were based on super- 
vised weights, and nearly 14 times greater where they 
were based on estimated weights. 

An explanation offered by the shippers, which is sup- 
ported to some extent by our examination of the claims 
filed on October, 1915, shipments, is that claims are not 
filed for such small apparent losses on shipments moving 
under unsupervised weights as on shipments moving under 
supervised weights, and also that a still higher minimum 
is observed in filing claims based on estimated weights. 
An analysis of 4,035 claims shows that none was filed on 
estimated weights for a smaller loss than 100 pounds and 
that only about 9 per cent of them were for losses of 
less than 1,000 pounds. Claims were filed on shipments 
weighed at the point of origin for as little as 10 pounds, 
and about 27 per cent of all claims based on scale weights 
were for losses of less than 200 pounds. 


Claims Based on Estimated Weights. 


Most of the claims based on estimated weights were 
presented by shippers to the Minneapolis and Kansas City 
markets. Approximately 24.57 per cent of all claims on 
Minneapolis shipments and 12.5 per cent of all claims 
on Kansas City shipments were founded on estimated 
weights. Less than 2 per cent of those filed on shipments 
to Chicago were so based. Estimated weights are de- 
termined by ascertaining from the length and width of 
the car, and the depth to which the grain is loaded, the 
number of cubic or measured bushels, and multiplying the 
result by the test weight of 1 bushel. It is evident that 
extreme care should be used in ascertaining these factors 
if even approximately accurate results are to be obtained, 
but the record discloses that great laxity prevails. The 
dimensions of each car can readily be ascertained from 
the Railway Equipment Register, wherein they are shown 
to the fraction of an inch, but to determine the exact 
depth of the grain is more difficult. The top surface of 
the load should be made absolutely level, an extremely 
difficult matter under the most favorable circumstances 
and an impossible one in others, as when the car is loaded 
nearly to the roof. The depth of the load is commonly 
determined by loading the grain as nearly as possible to 
a mark placed around the sides and ends of the car at 
a previously ascertained height, by measuring on the out- 
side of the grain door from the floor to the height the 
grain appears to be in the car, by looking into the car 
and judging the depth of the grain by comparison with 
the nearest grain line, by probing the grain with a rod 
or stick at one or more points in the car, or by merely 
guessing at the depth without taking any measurements. 

In very few claims presented was the depth of the grain 
given in fractions of an inch, notwithstanding the fact 
that a difference of but one-half inch in the depth of wheat 
loaded in a car 40 feet long by 8% feet wide would cause 
a difference of more than 10 bushels or 600 pounds in the 
result. Neither was any allowance made for the space 
occupied by grain doors, although in an average car it 
is perhaps equivalent to approximately the space occupied 
by from 3 to 6 bushels of grain. 

Given the number of measured bushels, it is necessary 
to know the average weight of one measured bushel before 
it is possible to determine the weight of the load. This 
weight varies widely, according to the method employed 
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in securing it. The so-called commercial test used by 
grain inspectors in connection with the grading of grain 
is to clean and pour it from a height of about 2 inches 
into a small brass testing kettle, which is filled until it 
runs over. The grain is then level even with the rim 
of the kettle and weighed on a scale which registers the 
weight of the grain per bushel. The elevator agent usu- 
ally makes also what is known as the “spout test,” by 
placing the kettle on the floor of the car and letting the 
grain run into it direct from the loading spout. The spout 
test produces a heavier weight than is obtainable by the 
commercial test, and is ordinarily used in computing the 
loading weights. From the record it appears that the 
test weight per bushel of wheat can be made to vary as 
much as 6 or 7 pounds, according to the manner in which 
the grain is discharged into the testing kettle. 

It is not even claimed that there is any practical known 
method whereby the weight of a measured bushel of grain 
as it lies in a loaded car can be determined with ‘exact- 
ness, yet many shippers file claims if the destination 
weight is materially less than the estimated weight with 


the same promptness that they do if the grain is weighed’ 


into the car, and insist just as strongly upon payment. 
It appears that quite frequently during the busy season 
grain is run into cars without weighing, even though the 
elevator is equipped with scales. The principal reason 
‘for this practice is said to be that cars can be loaded 
much more rapidly. As the purpose is to save time, it 
seems improbable that careful attention is given in such 
_ cases to securing the exact average depth or an accurate 
test weight. That this conclusion is justified is shown by 
a large number of instances cited where the measurements 
reported by the elevator agent were found to be far from 
exact. Practically the only defense of estimated weight 
claims was offered by certain of the Minneapolis shippers, 
who follow the practice of filing them to a much greater 
extent than do shippers to other markets. Such élaims 
were characterized as utterly unreliable by the carriers, 
by many shippers to other markets, and by representatives 
of weighing organizations having supervision over official 
weights at terminal markets, those at Minneapolis among 
others. 
Claim Investigations and Settlements. 


The regulations and practices of carriers respecting the 
investigation and settlement of claims are of a widely 
varied character. While the carriers’ freight claim agents 
have immediate supervision over claims, the general poli- 
cies governing settlements are determined frequently and 
perhaps usually by some higher official of the particular 
department to which the office of the freight claim agent 
is attached. In most cases the freight claim agent is 
subordinate to the accounting or to the operating depart- 
ment, but on some lines, notably the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie and the Northern Pacific, his office is 
under the jurisdiction of the traffic department. 


The testimony in behalf of the carriers is uniformly to 
the effect that all settlements are made strictly with a 
view to the carrier’s apparent legal liability, and are not 
affected by traffic considerations or improperly influenced 
by the traffic department. In many cases, however, where 
claims are rejected by the freight claim agent or the set- 
tlement proposed by him is not acceptable to the claim- 
ant, they are reconsidered at the request of traffic officials 
and quite frequently are settled on a more liberal basis 
than that previously offered. It is said that all such 
settlements are justified by the additional evidence pre- 
sented or by previous failure to accord proper considera- 
tion to that which had already been submitted. In some 
instances carriers have been threatened with the loss of 
traffic and in other instances traffic has been diverted tq 
competing lines where claimants who presented doubtful 
claims were dissatisfied with the settlements offered. 


While there is little to indicate that in consideration 
of a possible loss of traffic carriers have discriminated 
in favor of particular claimants by paying claims which 
were without color of legal justification, their policies 
are influenced to a considerable extent by the practices 
of competing lines. For example, if it is the policy of 
a particular carrier to reject claims on clear record cars, 
that rule may be deviated from if the claimant is in a 
position to divert traffic to a competing line which pays 
such claims. Some settlements have been made which 
the freight claim agents regarded as unjust, because they 
were advised by counsel that if suit were brought the 
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carrier would be held liable. It is inferable from the 
record that there exists quite generally among freight 
claim agents a feeling that the courts are inclined to look 
with greater favor upon a shipper’s claim than is war- 
ranted by the law or facts, and that where suit is brought 
the burden of proof is placed upon them rather than upon 
the shipper. Some shippers contend, however, that the 
carriers or certain of them are so unwilling to give due 
consideration to their claims that the aid of the courts 
must be invoked or just claims abandoned. 

The investigations made are in many instances of a 
more or less perfunctory nature. It is customary for 
claimants to submit the original bill of lading, paid ex. 
pense bill, a certificate or affidavit of the loading and un- 
loading weight, an account of sales, a statement of their 
claim, and any information they may have regarding leak- 
age or other losses in transit. If claims are supported by 
official weight certificates issued by recognized weighing 
authorities, the carrier usually considers that no investi- 
gation is required, and more especially is that true if a 
certificate is submitted from a recognized inspector indi- 
cating that the car was defective or leaking grain at 
destination. Such investigations as the carriers do make 
are generally limited to ascertaining whether the car 
moved under seal protection and without record of loss. 
As illustrating the careless manner in which claims based 
on official weights are sometimes investigated, our pre- 
liminary examination of claims on October, 1915, ship- 
ments disclosed that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
had paid several such claims without investigation, which 
covered shipments transported’ solely by other lines. 

Some carriers employ special grain claim clerks and 
inspectors who travel over the lines investigating local 
conditions, especially at shipping stations where there is 
reason to question the accuracy of the claimed weights. 
Still other lines, notably those in central freight associa- 
tion territory, pursue the policy of having grain claims 
investigated by a railway weighing and inspection bureau. 
The opinion was expressed that these agencies are better 
prepared to make a thorough and impartial investigation, 
and that their employment has materially reduced claim 
payments. 

With certain exceptions, no inflexible rules are followed 
by any of the carriers, the circumstances and conditions 
surrounding each particular claim influencing the extent 
of the investigation and the basis of settlement, but the 
following principles are more or less closely. observed by 
many lines: Claims on shipments weighed at the point 
of origin and at destination under recognized supervision 
are paid usually in full. Claims based on unsupervised 
weights at the point of origin are paid when there is evl- 
dence of probable loss resulting from defective cars or 
seals. Claims on shipments measured at the point of 
origin, when there is evidence of defects permitting the 
loss of grain, are settled for as little as the claimant will 
accept, but seldom for more than 50 per cent of the amount 
claimed. Claims on shipments other than those weighed 
at the point of origin under recognized supervision are 
generally declined unless the claimant presents evidence 
of defects which would permit the loss of grain. 

The principal complaint made by shippers is with re- 
spect to the difficulty in securing adjustment of claims on 
clear record cars, and the lack of uniformity in dealing 
with grain claims is well illustrated by the diverse prac 
tices observed by carriers in adjusting this class of claims. 
Some western lines and the eastern lines generally pay 
no claims on clear record cars, whether based on super: 
vised or on unsupervised weights. Others, as stated, pay 
such claims if the weights were supervised, but not other- 
wise. Some few carriers adjust clear record claims where 
the loading weights were unsupervised. Still others pay 
clear record claims based on supervised weights except 
claims on cross-town movements. Generally speaking, 
however, most lines have either discontinued or greatly 
restricted the payment of clear record claims. 

That policy was adopted after numerous tests had been 
made covering shipments in new or specially prepared cars 
between supervised weighing points which, in some in- 
stances, were kept under constant observation and \ hich 
developed no apparent symptoms of leakage or other loss. 
Despite these precautions and the lack of any evi ‘once 
of loss, material discrepancies were noted betwee: the 
loading and the unloading weights, and claims for 1088 
were filed quite as freely as on ordinary movements. The 
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record contains reference to hundreds of cars moving 
under supervised weights without record of loss and with 
little apparent opportunity therefor, yet, as a general rule, 
the unloading weights were less than the loading weights, 
the apparent shortages varying from a few pounds to 
several hundred or even several thousand pounds. An- 
other interesting fact disclosed by the evidence relating to 
such shipments is that quite frequently the destination 
weight exceeded the shipping weight even in instances 
where Cars were recorded leaking. The following ex- 
amples are illustrative: 

From the records of the Minnesota state weighmaster 
statements were prepared showing the variations between 
the supervised loading and unloading weights on 1,219 
cars weighed in October, 1915. This information summar- 
ied according to the character of the movement and the 
reported condition of the car is shown in the following 
statement: 

Extent to which destination weight varied 
from loading weight. 
More. Less. 


Average No. Average 
percar. ofcars. per car. 


Same. 
No. 
of cars. 


No. 


Reported car 
of cars. 


condition. 
Set-back cars: 
Defective 135 31 328 5 
Giear record’ .... ~3 135 187 67 25 
Cross-town move- 
ments: 
Defective 63 112 
Clear record .... 70 435 
Line-haul move- 
ments: 
Defective a2 vie 14 220 a 
Clear record 203 135 15 


On a movement of 33 specially prepared paper-lined cars 
fom St. Louis to Nashville, Tenn., in 1913, it was shown 
that 22 cars ran short, 5 ran over, and 6 weighed the 
same, the average net shortage being 380 pounds per car. 
The shortages ranged from 28 pounds to 2,500 pounds per 
car and the overages from 10 pounds to 1,510 pounds per 
car. The cars arrived at destination in apparent good 
order, but two of them were found leaking and were 
repaired en route, - On one of these defective cars there 
was no variation between the loading and the unloading 
weights. The other car ran short 700 pounds. 

Some years ago the Missouri Pacific conducted a test 
on five shipments of bulk grain from Omaha to New Or- 
leans. New cars were lined throughout with cheesecloth 
aid fitted with new grain doors securely nailed and 
stripped with tongued and grooved lumber outside. En 
route the grain was passed through elevators at Atchison, 
Kans., and Argenta, Ark. The shortage indicated at each 
of these points averaged about 400 pounds per car, and 
there was a small additional loss on the movement thence 
to New Orleans. 

Recently that line paid 24 claims on 69 cars shipped 
between elevators at Omaha, the length of haul being less 
than 1 mile. On 68 of the cars there was an apparent 
Shortage of 35,970 pounds. The cars were prepared for 
loading by a cooperage bureau which used an average of 
8 grain doors and 70 yards of paper lining per car, and 
they moved under the original seals without railroad rec- 
ord of defect. However, 24 cars were reported leaking by 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. The average loss from the 
cats reported leaking was 457 pounds per car and from 
the 44 cars which showed no symptoms of leaking 568 
pounds per car. The greatest variation in the weights of 
cars reported leaking was 1,200 pounds, and on four cars 
not so reported the apparent shortage ranged from 1,200 
pounds to 5,210 pounds. 

The following statement shows the variation between 
the supervised loading and unloading weights and also 
the reported car condition on 780 cars shipped from Min- 
heapolis to Chicago in February, 1916: 


231 5 
79 41 
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A witness for the Van Dusen Harrington interests testi- 
fied that during a period of six years 653 cars were loaded 
and unloaded by the Pioneer Steel Elevator in Minne- 
apolis without any rail movement, and that the average 
shortage was 19 pounds per 1,000 bushels. Between its. 
elevators and other mills or elevators in Minneapolis the 
average shortage on 630 cars was 41 pounds per car where 
the length of the haul was about 1 mile; on 282 cars, 58 
pounds per car where the haul was from 1% to 2 miles; 
and on 1,082 cars, 93.pounds per car where the haul was 
about 4 miles. On another cross-town movement of 1,997 
cars, where the length of the haul was from 1% to 2 
miles and the movement was over two lines, the average 
loss per car was 78 pounds. The loading and unloading 
wights on these shipments were supervised by the state, 
and in but few instances did the unloading weight exceed 
the loading weight. It is said that the maximum overage 
found was about 20 pounds, and the maximum shortage 
about 300 pounds, 


The policy of rejecting claims on clear record cars rests 
(1) on the patent fact that if no grain escapes or is 
removed from cars in transit or is retained in the car by 
defective linings, the claimed weights are manifestly er- 
roneous, and (2) gn the assumption that the car condition 
records of the carriers and of the terminal markets are 
more reliable than the weights or records of the shippers. 

As stated, most carriers have issued rules and instruc- 
tions requiring their employes to see that suitable equip- 
ment is used for grain loading, that cars are properly 
coopered and promptly sealed, that the movement of cars 
in transit be carefully observed, and that a report be made 
of any defects noted. It is asserted that these instructions 
are generally complied with. Some lines, notably the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, provide a form which is attached to and accom- 
panies the waybill, and upon which is entered the details 
of the shipping weight and a record in transit of all leak- 
age or other losses or of defective car conditions and of 
the unloading weight. On arrival of the shipment at des- 
tination the form is detached and forwarded to the freight 
claim agent. There is thus a complete record of the move- 
ment, and, in the event of serious weight discrepancies, 
the shipper is advised and immediate investigation is in- 
stituted by the carrier. 

The shippers contend, however, that in view of the large 
proportion of inferior cars in use, rough handling, night 
movements, etc., no system of inspection would discover 
all losses and that the degree of supervision over cars in 
transit now exercised and the present practices relating to 
the recording of leaks and other defects are so inadequate 
that the absence of any record of loss in transit or at 
destination resulting from defective equipment. falls far 
short of proving that none occurred. This contention is 
supported by reference to numerous cases where cars were 
reported as arriving at destination in good order, but 
which, as a matter of fact, had been observed to leak in 
transit. Many carriers maintain a force of inspectors and 
car repairers at intermediate points whose duty it is to 
detect and repair leaking grain cars. It thus happens 
that many cars which have developed serious leakages in 
transit are repaired and arrive at the terminal market in 
apparent good condition. Shippers are not advised of 
such incidents unless claims are filed. 

It was testified on behalf of the carriers that when 
claims are filed a thorough search is made of their records 
and the claimant is given the benefit of all bad-order re- 
ports. While this may be their general policy, the record 
discloses instances where claims were declined on the 
ground that there was no record of loss or other defect, 
but. the claimant, either having or being able. to secure 


STATEMENT SHOWING VARIATION BETWEEN LOADING AND UNLOADING WEIGHTS OF CARS OF BULK GRAIN 
SHIPPED FROM MINNEAPOLIS TO CHICAGO DURING FEBRUARY, 1916; THE CONDITION OF CARS AT CHICAGO 
AS 1:EPORTED BY BOARD OF TRADE WEIGHERS BEING ALSO SHOWN. BOTH THE LOADING AND DESTINATION 


WE!GHTS OBTAINED UNDER PUBLIC SUPERVISION. 


Destination weight 
more th 
loading weight. 


Condition of car. 


Destination weight 
an less than 
loading weight. Total. 
Cars 

Aver- Aver- show- 


age age ing no 


per per varia- 

Lbs. ear. Cars. Lbs. car. tion. Cars. 

Leaking grain 1,430 102 _ 47,860 469 ine 117 
Defect i, car, but not leaking 20 0 6 ; di, 
Defectiy. seal only 8 450 81 12,200 1 

0 defe:t in either car or seal 18,440 509 186,942 21 616 


20,340 648 248,482 22 = 780 


7 1,500 
40 12,650 
205,382 
268,822 
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information to the contrary, successfully insisted on settle- 
ment. That the car condition reports furnished to ship- 
pers by terminal markets do not disclose all cars that de- 
velop leaks or other «defects in transit, or else that shippers 
do not make a practice of filing claims in. all instances 
where such reports are received, is indicated by the fact 
that the records of the carriers include thousands of bad- 
order reports covering shipments upon which no claims 
were filed. It is said that the Great Northern alone has 
over 30,000 reports of this kind covering shipments mov- 
ing since Sept. 1, 1915, upon which no claims were filed. 
Many of them, however, relate to the same car, and hence 
the number of shipments involved is uncertain. 

While most carriers follow the practice of investigating 
and disposing of each individual claim as filed, others wait 
until the close of the shipping season and make a lump 
settlement of all claims filed by each individual shipper. 
This practice has become quite general in connection with 
the claims of the line elevator companies, and is largely 
followed by the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and other lines 
throughout the Northwest where the practice of filing 
claims on estimated weights prevails. These are termed 
compromise settlements, presumably because the amount 
paid is less than that claimed but more than that which 
the carrier originally offers to pay. They are determined 
in conferences between the freight claim agent or other 


‘Sratement RELATING TO CoMPROMISE SetrLEMENTS.—Comparison of compromise settlements made 
in connection with movement of 1915-16 crop, showing number of cars shipped and character o, 


Siled 
| “as to character of claims being expressed in percentages. 
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paid. 
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cent of amount 
claimed. 


| Per 


cent of the amount claimed. Three of the claimants were 
line elevator companies who shipped 3,605 cars, filed 372 
claims for $4,591.28 and received in settlement $2,577.25, 
or 56.1 per cent of the amount claimed. The aggregaie of 
the payments to the remaining 36 claimants was eqitiva. 
lent to 36.4 per cent of the amount claimed. Shippers who 
have been parties to compromise settlements give as a reg. 
son for accepting much less than the amount claimed ‘heir 
desire to avoid the trouble and expense of litigation. 

No uniform principle appears to be followed in arriving 
at the amount paid, except that the carrier endeavors to 
pay as little, and the claimant attempts to get as much, 
as possible. But in arriving at the amount the carrier 
usually gives consideration to various things, among 
others whether the claims are based on supervised or on 
unsupervised weights or on estimates, whether the cars 
were leaking or otherwise defective, the character and 
condition of the elevator equipment, the manner in which 
the elevator is operated, and whether the elevator “cut- 
offs” show shortages or overruns for the season. An 
analysis of a number of compromise settlements made by 
the Northern Pacific, in which the claims are classified 
according to the manner in which the loading weights 
were ascertained and the reported condition of the cars 
used, is shown in the statement on page 560. (See accom- 
panying table, statement relating to compromise settle- 
ments.) 


the Northern Pacific Railway Co. of claims 
claims filed by each claimant, the comparison 


Estimated claims. Total claims. 


Clear Defectiv 


record. Clear record. | Defective record. 


claimed. 
Per cent of claims 
cent of amount 
claimed. 


BRER | Per 


1 Line elevators. 
The above includes ali settlements made with line elevators as of Mar. 15, 1917, but only a representative number of pettlements with minor devater eompanies, 


railroad official and the claimant, and the amount paid 
appears to depend largely upon the relative ingenuity, per- 
sistency and argumentative powers of the conferees. An 
analysis of these compromise settlements indicates that 
shippers accept in full satisfaction of all claims filed al- 
most any amount less than that originally claimed. As 
illustrative of such settlements the following examples are 
cited: In 1914 the Andrews Grain Company accepted from 
the Northern Pacific $17,500 in full settlement of claims 
aggregating $102,091.48. The Great Northern in 1915 set- 
tled for $100 claims filed by the. Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany of Noonan, N. D., aggregating $1,220.55; and for 
$22,500 claims filed by the Van Dusen Harrington interests 
aggregating about $38,000. ‘ 

On the 1915-16 crop 39 claimants who shipped 7,947 cars 
over the Great Northern filed 883 claims for $14,424.71, 
and in compromise settlements received $6,162.73, or 42.7 
per cent of the amount claimed. Individual claimants re- 
ceived payments ranging from 8.19 per cent to 95.49 per 


Ordinarily the records of the carrier disclose little in- 
formation respecting the details of these settlements, and 
the above analysis seems to show that like consideration 
is not always given to the same conditions. This may be 
due to the fact that claimants in some instances are more 
able to enforce their demands than in others, but it ap- 
pears to be largely attributable to the many elements of 
uncertainty surrounding the weighing, the handling, and 
the transportation of grain. It is not only necessary to 
consider local conditions at origin and destination affect- 
ing the reliability of the claimed weights, and the records 
of leakage or other losses in transit, but to give the proper 
weight to each of these many factors. A leak may be slight 
or it may be serious. Scale and other conditions at the 
loading and unloading points may be good or they may be 
such as to produce varying degrees of inaccuracy. The 
mere fact, therefore, that in these compromise settlements 
more may be paid to one claimant than to another where 
each files claims on substantially the same number of 
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defective cars and the loading and unloading weights are 
ascertained in substantially the same manner does not 
necessarily indicate unlawful discrimination or undue pref- 


erence. But in all such settlements the individuality of 
the claimant or his representative and his opportunity or 
lack of opportunity to persistently press his claims upon 
the personal attention of the freight claim agent enter so 
largely into the final result that discrimination cannot 
well be avoided. It would also appear that this plan of 
settlement furnishes a strong incentive to shippers to file 
as many claims as possible so that when the time for “ne- 
gotiations and compromise” arrives they will be prepared 
to make some concessions without sustaining vital loss. 
Qn the other hand, the carriers retain possession for in- 
definite: periods of considerable sums rightfully due the 
daimants upon which they pay no interest. 

The record affords an illustration of another and some- 
what unusual plan of compromise settlements. In Janu- 
ary, 1917, the then freight claim agent of the Great North- 
erm addressed a letter to various line elevator companies 
stating: 

We have now settled with claimants shipping 27,644 cars of 
grain during the period of September 1, 1915, to September 1, 
1916. This includes settlement with nine old line elevators. Our 
payment averaged $1.85 per car for all cars shipped. If you 


are willing to accept settlement on the same basis please so 
advise and voucher will be issued. 


One or more of the claimants addressed accepted the 
settlement offered. There was no uniformity in the class 
of claims presented by the companies addressed or in the 
payments by the carrier which resulted in the average of 
$1.85 per car shipped. The amount of loss claimed ranged 
from $9.25 to $45.16 per claim filed and from $4.55 to $13.01 
per car shipped. The average payments ranged from 15 
cents to $2.69 per car shipped? By what line of reasoning 
such an offer can be considered just and reasonable is not 
apparent. It is not seen how there can be any necessary 
or fixed relation between the number of cars shipped by @ 
particular shipper and the amount he is entitled to recover 
for alleged losses of grajn. 

As stated, these compromise settlements are made prin- 
cipally by lines against which numerous claims are filed on 
the basis of estimated weights. Reference has previously 
been made to the fact that it is the general policy of the 
carriers to adjust such claims on the best basis obtainable 
where there is evidence of loss and to reject them where 
there is no evidence of loss. The preceding statement 
shows clearly the great disparity between the amount 
claimed and the amount paid where claims are based on 
estimated weights. It is quite usual for carriers to pay 
and for shippers to accept in settlement of such claims 
the same amount per car as the average ascertained loss 
per car on weighed shipments, and usually this does not 
exceed one-fourth of the amount claimed. The unreliabil- 
ity of estimated weights in general has been discussed. 


The representative of the Van Dusen Harrington interests 
of Minneapolis, which operate about 300 country elevators, 
was the only witness who made any serious attempt to 


justify estimated weight claims. It is his contention that 
if the measurements are accurately taken the weight at 
destination will invariably exceed that determined by esti- 
mate, even where the highest test weight per measured 
bushel! is used. He also stated that he would be quite 
willing to buy grain on the basis of-estimated weights as 
at present ascertained. That the faverable opinion of esti- 
Mated weights expressed by this witmess is not shared by 
grain dealers generally or justified by the facts must be 
concluded in view of the great preponderance of evidence 
to the contrary offered by numerous shippers, representa- 
tives of carriers and officials connected with weighing or- 
ganizations. If there is any such tendency surely it would 
be susceptible of proof, and it is hardly reasonable to 
assume that if it exists claimants would accept in settle- 
Ment of estimated weight claims such a small proportion 
of the alleged losses. An official of the Osborne-McMillan 
Compeny and the Northland Elevator Company, which to- 
8ethe: operate about 100 country elevators and file numer- 
ous estimated weight claims, stated that such claims are 
unreli=ble and that these companies file them only tenta- 
tively, notifying the ¢arrier to defer settlement until the 
end o: the season, when the elevator cut-offs are made. 
Undoubtedly carriers are equally liable for losses due 
to their negligence when the weight of the grain which 
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they accept for transportation has been estimated and 
when it has been weighed. The difficulty lies in deter- 
mining with reasonable precision the quantity of grain lost, 
and it appears certain that estimated weight claims in 
general are for amounts largely exceeding the actual losses. 


Since it is only in rare cases that shipments cannot be 


weighed at the shipping point, it is not unfair that strict 
proof of loss should be required where the shipper elects 
to use an infinitely more uncertain method of ascertaining 
the shipping weight. 


It appears to be a frequent practice on the part of ship- 
pers, especially where shipments are not weighed, to show 
in the bill of lading as the weight of the shipment the 
marked capacity of the car or a weight 10 per cent in ex- 
cess thereof. Such weights, of course, have little, if any, 
reference to the actual weight, and whether the bill of 
ladinge weight shall be stated as the marked capacity of 
the car or as 10 per cent greater depends solely upon the 
whim of the elevator agent. Some shippers, however, 
notably the companies controlled by the Van Dusen Har- 
rington interests, file claims on basis of the bill of lading 
weight, if it exceeds the loading weight determined by 
measurement, although the destination weight is greater 
than the estimated shipping weight. In explanation of 
this practice it is stated that many shipments are track 
scaled by the Great Northern, and the claims are filed only 
in a tentative way, with a view to ascertaining whether 
any track scale weight taken exceeded the destination 
weight; and if so, prosecuting a claim for the apparent 
shortage. The claims as filed do not disclose that they 
are presented tentatively with a view to amending them 
later to the track scale weight, but indicate in a forceful 
way the claimant’s intention to insist upon settlement as 
filed. The witness stated, however, that no settlement 
would be accepted on that basis, and that the carrier was 
fully aware of what was expected in connection with such 
claims. 


A factor of some importance in many compromise settle- 
ments is the record of receipts and shipments from a par- 
ticular elevator for the entire season, or for a stated period. 
By comparing the total weight of grain delivered at des- 
tination with the total loading weight of all grain shipped 
during the season and the total weight of grain purchased 
as shown by the elevator records, it is sought to deter- 
mine the fact and the extent of the loss. The testimony on 
behalf of elevator companies is to the effect that overages 
on a seascn’s business are comparatively unknown, but rt 
is shown of record that such conditions not infrequently 
do exist. Under the laws of Minnesota, and perhaps those 
of other states, all elevator companies doing business as 
public warehousemen are required to render a report of 
the business transacted each year, which, among other 
things, shall show for each kind of grain handled the 
amount on hand at the beginning of the year, the amount 
received during the year, the amount shipped or otherwise 
disposed of, and the amount remaining in the elevator at 
the close of the year. These reports are required to be 
submitted under oath, and therefore may be accepted with 
some degree of confidence as to the correctness of the facts 
therein stated. 


An examination of such reports rendered by shippers 
from Minnesota who had filed claims on shipments to 
Minneapolis and Chicago in 1915 disclosed two very in- 
teresting facts, viz.: (1) At many shipping points the 
season’s business resulted in an overage, that is, the ag- 
gregate weight of the grain delivered at destination or 
otherwise accounted for exceeded the quantity of grain 
purchased as shown by the elevator records, and yet in 
numerous instances claims were presented on October ship- 
ments from these elevators. (2) Where the season’s busi- 
ness resulted in a shortage, the claims for loss during the: 
month of October exceeded in some cases the entire short- 
age for the whole year. 


In 129, or 53. per cent of the 245 comparisons made, the 
elevators showed an overrun for the season averaging 8,317 
pounds per elevator, while claims were filed for losses 
averaging 2,184 pounds per elevator on shipments moving 
during the month of October, the individual overruns rang- 
ing from 32 pounds to 69,240 pounds. In 29, or 12 per cent 
of the comparisons made, the shortages shown by the re- 
ports for the season were less than the amounts claimed 
to have been lost by the carriers during October, the aver- 
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age claimed loss per elevator being 5,996 pounds, while 
the average shortage for the season was but 1,383 pounds, 
the individual shortages ranging from 32 pounds to 7,620 
pounds. In but 87, or 35 per cent of the comparisons, did 


dockage and also the amount of grain stored or shipped 
for others. The elevator records should and doubtless do 
show such information in detail. It is also said that an 
overage on a particular kind of grain frequently results 


The 
stances 
differ f 


the report disclose a shortage for the season in excess of from the intentional or unintentional mixing of different iarge 2 
the loss claimed for the one month. Assuming that the’ kinds of grain. Thus, a load of wheat may be inadvert. @aavits 
claims filed on October shipments were fairly representa- ently placed in a bin containing rye, and thereby create general 
tive of those filed during other months of the shipping a shortage in the wheat and an overage in the rye. to its 


season, the disparity between the loss claimed and that dis- 
closed by the shippers’ own records must have been con- 
siderable. 

The practice of filing claims for losses where, according 
to the shipper’s own records, the weight.of the grain de- 


As contended by the shippers, the main fact to be deter. 
mined is the existence and the extent of loss from the 
particular shipment covered by the claim, but, as we have 
seen, this can rarely, if ever, be ascertained by direct and 
conclusive evidence. It is necessary to consider many 


where | 
per bus 
ords; 2 
had beé 
weight: 


livered at destination exceeded the weight of that shipped 
is not confined to the territory surrounding Minneapolis 
and perhaps is not peculiar to any particular locality. 
The following, compiled from an exhibit submitted by the 
secretary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, cover- 
ing shipments of the Larrabee Flour Mills Corporation, is 
illustrative. 


SHIPMENTS MADE BY THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS 
— BETWEEN JULY 1, 1916, AND JULY 1, 


Net 
over- No. No. 
nation claims claims 
From— 


wt., bu. filed. paid. 
Wellsford, Kan... “ 56,462 16 7 
Nashville, Kan... 27 31,066 570 2 2 
Seward, Kan. .... 3 126,358 “ 24 12 
Sharon, Kan. .... 61,864 5 4 
Macksville, Kan... 87,912 38 38 
Gerlan, Kan. 14,183 7 7 
Belpre, Kan. ..... 
WAGE. FEMRe 0000.00 


Ship- 
ping 


Desti- 


8 
88,753 25 24 
20,866 7 6 3 


secondary facts which have a more or less direct bearing, 
and since inaccurate weighing is responsible for many 
apparent shortages a comparison between the destination 
weights and the weights of grain purchased and shipped 























during the season or other period should throw consider. 


able light upon the aggregate amount of loss claimed. 

It cannot be doubted that the great majority of shippers 
do not intentionally file unfounded or fictitious claims, 
but it is shown that in many instances they make no proper 
effort to determine in advance whether a claim is justified, 
Some shippers carefully investigate all the material cir. 
cumstances and satisfy themselves of loss before presenting 
claims. Others appear to assume that any discrepancy 
between the weight at destination and that secured on the 
loading scale or by some system of estimation represents 
a loss for which the carrier is liable. Thus oftentimes 
payment is demanded, not only for grain actually lost in 
transit but also for actual or apparent losses resulting 
from their own careless methods or inadequate facilities. 
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Neith h ‘ ss Even though such unfounded claims may not be paid, an Bs 
either the quantity of grain alleged to have been lost unnecessary burden of investigation is placed upon the [ rer, v 
nor the amount of the claims filed and paid on shipments ¢. pier by the shipper’s fatiure to exercise due care in fm Prtat 
from these stations is of record. From 13 other points : ; less th 
é < preparing his claim. The following examples will serve line 0: 
named in the exhibit the aggregate weight of the grain to illustrate this phase of the situation: 
delivered at destination was less than that at the point of The Victoria Elevator Company filed a claim against Equ 
“. hibit, filed by th : ; the Great Northern for the loss of 1,140 pounds of wheat. J or th 
Pn "Crabb — Ps “Te in 7 A ent a yo ——— The elevator agent’s weight report showed that the grain § “willi 
ak ao —_ rr y pany, 0 ~- patron i Was weighed into the car in 22 draughts totaling 85,920 of fra 
nd., to illustrate the comparative accuracy of automatic jounds. The state weigher reported the car leaking and [ shipp 
and mer types of scales, shows that on 279 cars shipped ne seal broken when placed for unloading. The unloading [ or ex 
from Ash Grove, Ind., to various destinations, the destina- weight was 85,740 pounds, or only 180 pounds less than [M effect 
tion weights exceeded the shipping weights by 45,377 that reported by the elevator agent. The claimant called same 
pounds, an average of 162 pounds per car, and that on 184 it, aoent’s attention to the fact that the car was reported lishec 
~ aoe a? Linden, — ar was a net overage joaking and asked whether he had not erred in reporting delib 
»! , pew m en. average - as _ — per car. mine the loading weight. The elevator agent replied that the resul! 
8 cha an or ange on .h ots ual shipments rang weight stated in his report was correct, but the claimant filing 
from a few pounds - several hundred or several thousand jo vertheless filed a claim for the loss of 1,140 pounds prope 
pounds per car. Quite a number of claims for loss were }.-6q on an estimated loading weight of 86,880 pounds close: 
filed on shipments from these stations, but the record does and a depth measurement of 63 inches 
not clearly show whether all claims that were filed are The Osborne-McMillan Company filed claims on six cars 
included in the statement. shipped from Rogers, N. D., for a loss of 20,650 pounds, Th 
Many shippers are willing to furnish the carriers with pasing the claims on estimated weights. Investigation facto 
the record of their season’s business and in adjusting isclosed that the grain had been weighed on hopper ment 
claims for losses on particular shipments to allow credit scales, and that the actual discrepancy between the load- giver 
for overages on other shipments. Other shippers are care- jing weights and the destination weights was only 2,430 these 
ful to file no claims for loss where the season’s business pounds, or 12 per cent of the claimed loss. The Spaulding out 
discloses no shortage or to limit their claims to an amount fjevator Company of Warren, Minn., filed a similar claim in al 
which will not indicate an overage. It is said that this for a loss of 940 pounds, based on measurements, whereas the : 
practice is followed generally by grain dealers at Omaha. the destination weight was only 50 pounds less than the and 
But many shippers, the line elevator companies in par- shipping weight ascertained on the loading scales. Claims All 
ticular, take the position that carriers are not concerned of this kind were also filed by the Cargill Elevator Com- that 
with whether the records covering the season’s business pany of Minnéapolis. able 
of an elevator or its shipments for a stated period indicate The Atlantic Elevator Company of Minneapolis filed an tran 
an overage or a shortage and decline to furnish any in- estimated weight claim for the loss of 136 bushels of flax, W 
formation of that character. They contend that the only jt being claimed that 1,066 bushels were shipped. The fact of t! 
fact which properly may be considered is whether any that the car used was only 72 inches high suggested to of ¢ 
grain shipped in a particular car was lost, and cite certain the carrier that the claimed depth measurement of 62 atte 
decisions of the courts of the state of Minnesota in sup- jnches was perhaps inaccurate, and upon investigation it The 
port of that contention. They urge that so many different was found that according to the shipper’s records only 930 acer 
factors enter into the question of shortages or overruns  pyshels of flax, the amount delivered at destination, had for 
for a season that neither condition has anything to do with  peen purchased at that shipping point. tern 
the question of loss on individual shipments. The Royal Elevator Company of Minneapolis filed at ther 
But the only explanation offered of how the quantity of estimated weight claim against the Soo line, certifying mor 
grain shipped from a particular elevator may exceed its that the grain was loaded to a depth of 96 inches. In- gres 
recorded purchases is that a certain deduction or dockage, vestigation developed that the height of the car used was the 
varying in each individual transaction, is enforced against only 86 inches. The record shows that many claims of or « 
the seller of the grain, and that grain is sometimes shipped this kind have been filed by various shippers, among I 
through the elevator for other parties, and hence is not others the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company, the sup 
recorded as having been purchased. It appears, however, Osborne-McMillan Elevator Company and the Cargill Ele of 


that the reports filed with the state show the amount of 


vator Company. 
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The representatives of the carriers cited various in- 
stances where affidavits of loading weights were found to 
differ from the shippers’ records; of an instance where a 
large grain company followed the practice of having affi- 
davits of loading weights made out and executed in its 
general Office at the terminal market and forwarding them 
to its local elevator agents for signature; of instances 
where estimated claims were based on a higher test weight 
per bushel than the actual test weight shown by the rec- 
ords; and of claims based on the weights of grain after it 
had been unloaded and cleaned at destination. The claimed 
weights ranged from 30 to 1,070 pounds per car less than 
the actual weight of the grain before cleaning. 

In addition to these examples of irregularities cited in 
the record, evidence of others of a more serious nature, 
such as the execution of affidavits containing known mis- 
statements of fact and the falsification of records with an 
apparent intent to defraud, was found in connection with 
the Commission’s examination of the carriers’ claims rec- 
ords. It is perhaps not as well understood as it should 
be that by section 10 of the Act to regulate commerce and 
section 1 of the Elkins act severe penalties are enforce- 
able against a shipper— 


Who shall knowingly and willfully, directly or indirectly, him- 
self or by employe, agent, officer, or otherwise, by false state- 
ment or representation as to cost, value, nature, or extent of 
injury, or by the use of any false bill, bill of lading, receipt, 
voucher, roll, account, claim, certificate, affidavit, or desposition, 
knowing the same to be false, fictitious or fraudulent, or to 
contain any false, fivtitious or fraudulent statement or entry, 
obtain or attempt to obtain any allowance, refund, or payment 
for damage or otherwise in connection with or growing out of 
the transportation of or agreement to transport such property, 
whether with or without the consent or connivance of the car- 
rier, whereby the compensation of such carrier for such trans- 
portation, either before or after payment, shall in fact be made 
less than the regular rates then established and in force on the 
line of transportation. 


Equally severe penalties are provided against carriers 
or their agents who “knowingly and willfully assist” or 
“willingly suffer or permit” shippers to obtain payment 
of fraudulent claims. The device of giving to a particular 
shipper an advantage through the payment of a fictitious 
or excessive claim for loss or damage of property in transit 
effects the same unlawful results and carries with it the 
same penalties as departures or concessions from the pub- 
lished rates. Even where there is no affirmative and 
deliberate intent to evade the law the same wrongs may 
result through the shipper’s failure to use due care in 
fling claims or the carrier’s failure or neglect to make 
proper investigation before paying them. This record dis- 
closes great laxity in both of these respects. 


The Remedies Proposed. 


The difficulties in the way of securing prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of grain claims, due to the many ele- 
ments of uncertainty surrounding the alleged losses, have 
given rise to a widespread feeling of mutual distrust. In 
these hearings the carriers and the shippers almost with- 
out exception expressed a desire and willingness to unite 
many action tending to reduce the loss of grain, to limit 
the filing of claims to losses that are actually sustained, 
and to prompt and fair dealing with meritorious claims. 
All agree that there is need of closer co-operation, and 
that some method should be devised for obtaining depend- 
able weights, reliable and complete records of losses in 
transit, and the prompt and fair adjustment of claims. 

While the prevention of grain losses is not. the object 
of this proceeding, it is a closely related matter which is 
of great public importance and deserving of the closest 
attention by all who are engaged in the handling of grain. 
There is a very evident need of better methods and more 
accurate facilities for handling grain at shipping points, 
for greater uniformity of weighing rules and practices at 
terminal markets, for cars more suitable for the safe 
transportation of grain, for better grain doors and the 
more -eneral use of other cooperage material, and for 
greater care in preparing cars for shipments, handling 
them in transit, and obtaining accurate records of losses 
or defects such as would permit losses to occur. 

It is generally conceded that there should be adequate 
superv sion of the scales and other elevator equipment and 
of the weighing, preferably by public authority or by some 
disintc ested organization. Many shippers contend that 
he ca riers should provide scales and perform or super- 
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vise the weighing at all shipping points, but the carriers 
assert that this would be impracticable and that it would 
entail prohibitive expense. s 

In the states of Oklahoma and Kansas, and perhaps in 
other states, agreements have been entered into between 
the principal carriers and grain dealers providing for the 
periodical inspection of scales and other elevator equip- 
ment, the expense being shared about equally by the car- 
riers and shippers. It is said that this arrangement has 
produced gratifying results and will probably be extended 
to other localities in the near future. 

A suggestion made by the carriers and approved by many 
shippers and representatives of grain dealers’ organiza- 
tions is that elevators should be classified according to 
their facilities and known methods of handling and weigh- 
ing grain and that this classification should. be considered 
in disposing of claims. Closely related to this is the sug- 
gestion that uniform and definite tariff rules should he 
adopted governing deductions from the shipping weights 
to cover natural shrinkage, unavoidable waste and scale 
variations. The varying practices of carriers in this re- 
spect have been stated. 

No doubt a proper classification of elevators would be 
desirable, for it would tend toward improved and standard- 
ized methods and facilities, and the allowances for scale 
variations, shrinkage and waste could be regulated ac- 
cording to the relative excellence of facilities and the 
methods used in ascertaining the weights. The record 
clearly shows that properly supervised weights are far 
more reliable than unsupervised weights and that weights 
determined by estimate are much less worthy of credence 
than either. This suggests the thought that this distinc- 
tion properly might be recognized by differences between 
the rules governing deductions from the shipping weights 
on each class of shipments. It is, of course, realized that 
some terminal weights are more accurate than others, and 
that the weights at some country shipping points may be 
as reliable as the best obtained at terminal markets, but 
such conditions are exceptional, and until some proper 
classification of elevators has been devised it would per- 
haps not be unreasonable to deal with the situation as a 
whole on some fair average basis. In view of the great 
amount of consideration which has been given to this sub- 
ject and of the many tests that have been.made, it should 
not be difficult to fix upon some basis that would be fair 
and mutually acceptable to shippers and carriers. 


The attitude of the New York Produce Exchange and 
the representatives of certain other terminal markets with 
respect to shrinkage allowances on shipments between 
supervised weighing points has been stated in the discus- 
sion of deductions to cover natural shrinkage and waste. 
The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association contends that a 
substantially similar rule should be observed in adjusting 
claims on shipments from unsupervised weighing points 
to terminal markets. That association advocates the tenta- 
tive adoption of the following agreement: 


All claims shouldbe allowed or rejected within 60 days from 
date of filing. 

Shippers’ weights and board of trade or state weights shall be 
accepted as the basis of determining loss, unless it can 
shown that through fraud or mistake these weights in any 
specific instance are not reliable. 

No claims should be filed where the net amount due under this 
agreement is less than $2 

On claims where there is no evidence of leak at destination 
and where no repairs have been made in transit, and where 
the cars show no evidence of rough handling or of theft, and 
where: the original seals are intact, the same will be allowed, 
but with a deduction of one-half of 1 per cent of shippers’ 
weights on corn and one-fourth of 1 per cent on small grains. 

On claims for shortage where there is evidence of leak in 
transit or at destination or where the cars are not under proper 
seal protection at destination or where same show evidence of 
rough handling, the claims will be allowed without deduction, 
The carriers should recognize this association in the settlement 
of claims. ; 


Testifying in behalf of the members of his organization, 
the secretary of the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations, representing nearly 3,000 elevator 
companies and a membership of more than 300,000 farm- 
ers, stated their position to be as follows: 


We are willing to cooperate, not for the purpose of making it 
easier for us to collect our claims, but for the purpose, if pos- 
sible, of eliminating those claims. This is our proposition, 
which I will guarantee that our people will adopt on this short- 
age matter. and for those of our class who will not consent to 
adopt it I have nothing to say, I have no defense to offer. 

We will continue to inspect and clean and cooper their cars 
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We will install all scales according 


without chore for labor. 
to any specifications which they will furnish. We will permit 
the carriers to supervise our scales and our weighing in any 
way to their entire satisfaction, provided the handling of grain 
is not delayed. We will pay the carriers a fair amount for 
inspecting, cleaning and repairing our scales. We will keep 
such record of all grain weighed into our elevators, and all 
grain weighed out of our elevators, and all grain for which we 
receive pay from buyers, and permit the carriers to have free 
access to such records at any and all times. We will deduct 
all grain for which we receive pay from all grain for which we 
pay. From the difference we will deduct any excess of our 
elevator outweights over our elevator inweights. From that 
remainder we will agree to deduct one-half of 1 per cent 
on corn and one-fourth of 1 per cent on all other grains. * * #* 


In payment for this shortage, we will accept the average net 
price for which our grain has sold during the year, all this to 
be done at the close of the year’s business. But as a final 
agreement, after we have cleaned, inspected, and coopered 
their cars, without a charge for labor, paid them for investi- 
gating, cleaning and repairing our scales, and deducted elevator 
overage and a shrinkage, and allowed them to retain free the 
value of the shortages, until the end of the year, we will not 
agree to then wait 12 months after the close of the year for the 
balance of the claims. 


The rejection of claims or the undue delay in adjusting 
them in cases where shippers have made an earnest effort 
to conduct their operations in a manner acceptable to the 
carriers, and to limit the filing of claims to those covering 
apparent actual losses was referred to by some shippers. 
If the present undesirable situation is to be remedied by 
co-operative action it must, of course, be recognized that 
improvement in the facilities, methods and practices of 
shippers. carries with it an obligation on the part of the 
carriers to strive for greater efficiency in the investigation 
and adjustment of claims. 


At the present time neither the carriers nor the shippers 
are entirely frank in their dealings with each other. There 
is a disposition on the part of some shippers to present 
claims without proper justification and to withhold from 
carriers any information concerning defective conditions 
or probable sources of error which would detract from the 
apparent merits of their claims. On the other hand, car- 
riers withhold from shippers facts within their knowledge 
which would justify the filing of claims or have the effect 
of strengthening the claims presented. Inasmuch as car- 
riers are held responsible for discrepancies or losses which 
to a large extent may and do result from conditions solely 
within the shipper’s control, they should be permitted to 
inspect the shipper’s facilities and methods of operation, 
and be afforded access to such records as have a bearing 
upon the question of loss. Likewise, the shippers are en- 
titled to information as to the manner in which shipments 
are handled by the carrier, and to be advised of any 
losses or damage occurring in transit. 


As we have stated in other cases, shippers should reject 
cars that are unfit for loading and the carriers should re- 
fuse to accept any shipment tendered in an unfit car or 
where the shipper has failed properly to install the grain 
doors or otherwise to prepare the car for the safe trans- 
portation of grain. 


The carriers are entitled to know at the time of ship- 
ment the claimed loading weight and how it was deter- 
mined. They should closely supervise the movement and 
make an accurate record of all leaks or other losses or of 
conditions which would permit losses to occur, such as 
lack of seal protection. 


It is also thought that the situation could be materially 
improved by the use of a standard form for the presenta- 
tion of grain claims. In this form the shipper should be 
required to certify to the correctness of the facts therein 
stated, which, among other things, should include detailed 
information as to the loading weight, the condition of the 
car, the installation of grain doors and other cooperage, 
and the condition of scales and other equipment used in 
handling the grain. This, in connection with the record 
of the car in transit kept by the carrier and the record of 
the weighing and car condition at destination, would place 
before the carrier when the claim is filed a statement of 
the facts necessary to be considered in disposing of the 
claim. It would deter shippers to a considerable extent 
from presenting fraudulent claims or claims which if 
properly investigated would be shown to be wholly with- 
out merit, especially if a close supervision and check were 
maintained. 

Another suggestion which appears to have considerable 
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merit is that claims should be investigated or that the 
claims records should be audited by some quasi independ. 
ent organization, such as railway weighing associations 
or inspection bureaus, following the present practice of 
many of the Central Freight Association lines and similar 
to the manner in which demurrage and transit regulations 
and practices are now supervised. The investigation of 
claims or a frequent audit or examination of the carriers’ 
claims records by such agencies would conduce to uni- 
formity of practice and perhaps result in the better hap. 
dling of claims. 

It is recommended that no order be entered at this time, 
but that the carriers and the shippers, through their rep- 
resentatives, be given opportunity to confer and agree 
upon what rules and practices reasonably should be ob- 
served; that the rules and practices thus agreed upon, if 
they appear reasonable and nondiscriminatory, be tenta- 
tively endorsed by the Commission; and that the proceed- 
ing be held open for such further action as may be found 
necessary or proper. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


The foregoing proposed report of the examiner was served 
upon the parties, certain exceptions thereto were filed by 
counsel for shippers and by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, and were orally argued before the Commission. 
No substantial error of fact was alleged or pointed out. 
The exceptions relate to certain of the conclusions reached 
by the examiner and are based primarily on the following 
contentions: 


1. That loss of weight due to natural shrinkage and 
unavoidable waste in transit is insignificant, and that any 
deduction therefor is arbitrary and unreasonable. 


This objection is urged by the Nebraska commission and 
by counsel for all classes of shippers. It is insisted that 
even where apparent losses in transit are attributable to 
these caaises the shrinkage is not uniform, and therefore 
that the deduction of any arbitrary amount is illegal and 
deprives the shipper of his property without due process 
of law. These contentions were fully considered and re- 
jected in the Crouch Grain Company Case, supra. Evi- 
dence offered by the chief weighmaster of the state of 
Minnesota is to the effect that on a weight of 60,000 
pounds shrinkages of 60 or 70 pounds on wheat, and 120 
pounds on oats and barley, are normal and not indicative 
of inaccurate weighing or losses in transit. Evidence of 
similar import was offered on behalf of the carriers and 
by certain other witnesses engaged in the handling of 
grain. This evidence and that relating to the loading and 
unloading weights of clear record cars tends to show that 
the examiner’s conclusions respecting this feature of the 
case are supported by the record. 

2. That errors in unsupervised weights almost invari- 
ably result in the loading of a greater weight of grain into 
cars than is registered by the scales. 

Opposed to this contention’ is the evidence offered by 
many scale experts, that relating to certain specific scale 
conditions and tests and that pertaining to the loading 
and unloading weights of clear record cars, Even if it be 
conceded that deficiencies in scales or errors in weighing 
do tend to result in the underweighing of shipments at the 
loading point in from 50 to 75 per cent of all such cases 
as contended by counsel for shippers, the remaining in- 
stances where the opposite condition may or does obtain 
are sufficiently numerous to justify the examiner’s con- 
clusion that “inaccurate weighing prevails at country ship- 
ping points to an extent which impairs the credibility of 
unsupervised weights as a whole, and which justifies care 
ful inquiry into local conditions before accepting the 
claimed weights as correct.” 

3. That the average claimed losses per car shipped 
from country points are less than those between terminal 
markets. 

It is argued that such a comparison tends to show that, 
generally speaking, unsupervised weights are about as re 
liable as those of the terminal markets, and that clzims 
based on such weights are not excessive. The following 


analysis of claims on October, 1915, shipments, however, 
tends to show that claims on shipments from country points 
to terminal markets do not average less per car shipped 
than do those between supervised weight points: 
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The record does not definitely show the respective num- 
per of cars shipped upon which the weights were super- 
yised Or upon which the loading weights, ascertained by 
weighing or by estimate, were unsupervised. It will be 
noted, however, that to Minneapolis and Omaha where no 
daims were based on supervised weights, and to Kansas 
City where only 27.46 per cent of them were so based, the 
average claimed loss per car on all cars shipped was much 
greater than to Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria or Milwaukee, 
where the claims were based largely on supervised weights. 
That estimated weight claims are not wholly responsible 
for the greater average claimed losses from unsupervised 
weight points is indicated by the fact that to Omaha, where 
only two-tenths of 1 per cent of the claims were based on 
estimates, the average claimed loss per car shipped largely 
exceeded that to any other market. The following com- 
parison of the claims filed by the line elevator companies 
and by all other shippers on shipments to Chicago and 
Minneapolis in October, 1915, is also significant: 


Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, 
pounds. pounds. 
Line elevators, average claimed loss per car 
Oe ER AR A 381 172 
All other shippers, average claimed loss per car 
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Line elevators, average claimed loss per car on 
CATS COVETER BY CIAUME o..20cccccccccsccccevces 1,638 476 
All other shippers, average claimed loss per car 
on cars covered by Claims ......ccccccccccece ,634 1,537 


Comparing the shipments of the line elevator companies 
it will be noted that the average claimed loss per car 
shipped to Minneapolis where no claims were based on 
supervised weights was 381 pounds per car as against an 
average claimed loss of 172 pounds per car on shipments 
to Chicago where over 47 per cent of the claims were so 
based. Such a disparity is not shown by the claims of 
all other shippers, but it seems unlikely that many of 
their claims on shipments to Chicago were based on super- 
vised weights, for generally speaking the farmer elevator 
companies and independent shippers are not engaged in 
shipping grain from Minneapolis or other primary markets. 
Considering only the number of cars covered by claims, it 
will be seen that the average loss per car claimed by all 
other shippers on shipments to Minneapolis and Chicago 
was substantially the same as that claimed by the line 
elevators on shipments to Minneapolis and more than 
three times as much as that claimed by them on ship- 
ments to Chicago. Obviously the fact that claims are not 
fled for such small apparent losses on shipments from 
the country, and more especially those of the independent 
shippers, as on shipments between terminal markets in- 
creases the average amount of the claims filed; but it also 
tends to confirm the evidence showing that supervised 
Weights are and properly should be regarded as more 
dependable than unsupervised weights. Otherwise there 
appears to be no substantial reason why claims on ship- 
ments from the country should not be as numerous in pro- 
portion to the cars shipped and be filed for as small 
amounts -as on shipments between terminal markets. 


While the report of the examiner calls attention to wide- 
spread deficiencies of scales, cars, and other grain-hand- 
ling equipment, to faulty methods of operation and to the 
questionable practices of certain shippers and carriers, 
it was his conclusion that a majority of the shippers strive 
for efficiency and accuracy in the handling of grain and 
endeavor to avoid the filing of unfounded or fictitious 
Claims. All parties to this proceeding have shown a com- 
Mendadle disposition to co-operate in any practical meas- 
ues which will tend to reduce the losses of grain in 
transit and to bring about prompt, fair, and just settle- 
ment of claims. It is not shown or believed that all of 
the conditions which have been criticized are character- 
istic of all shippers or of all localities, but, as stated by 
the examiner, to the extent that faulty conditions or im- 
Proper practices exist in any quarter, they should be given 
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due consideration and attention. The examiner’s report, 
conclusions, and recommendations are adopted by the 
Commission. The carriers and shippers will be expected 
to arrange promptly for a conference of their representa- 
tives, with a view to an agreement upon rules and prac- 
tices to be observed in filing, investigation, and disposi- 
tion of claims. In the meantime the proceeding will be 
held open for such action as may be found necessary or 
proper. 
By the Commission. 


ORDERS OF DISMISSAL 


An unusually large number of orders of dismissal were 
entered in decisions on formal complaints given to the 
public by the Commission February 28. As a rule, the 
complaints did not involve any novel propositions, only the 
question of reasonableness or undue prejudice, as a rule, 
having been raised. 

In No. 8298, P. Dougherty Co. vs. B. & O. et al., Opinion 
No. 4917, 48 I. C. C. 407-12, the Commission held that 
charges at Baltimore for trimming bituminous coal in sin- 
gle deck vessels with hatch openings of specified™sizes 
were neither unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

In No. 8974, Showers Bros. Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et 
al., Opinion No. 4961, 48 I. C. C. 518-24, the Commission 
held that ratings in Official Cliassification territory on 
kitchen cabinets and kitchen cabinet tables L. C. L. in- 
creased since January 1, 1910, had been justified and that 
those not so increased had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

In No. 9183, Unit Marketing System et al. vs. St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico et al., Opinion 4959, 48 I. C. C. 510-14, 
it was held that the defendants’ rule that standard refrig- 
eration charges will be assessed on carload shipments of 
precooled vegetables in iced refrigerator cars, initially iced 
by the shipper and tendered with instructions not to re- 
ice in transit, have not been shown to be unreasonable. 


In No. 8615, Opinion No. 4945, 48 I. C. C. 470-2, Roth- 
Blum Packing Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al., involv- 
ing portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos.,1228, 1351, 
1386, 1411 and 1415, the Commission held that the com- 
plainants had not shown themselves to have been dam- 
aged by undue prejudice in the past in rates on live stock 
from San Francisco, from points in Nevada, Utah, Oregon 
and New Mexico and from points in California over an 
interstate route. It was further held that the present par- 
ity of rates on live stock from the same points to San 
Francisco and to Oakland had not been shown to unduly 
prefer the former or unduly prejudice Oakland. Fourth 
Section relief was denied. 

In No. 9549, Bertles & Bertles vs. Michigan Central et . 
al., Opinion No. 4940, 48 I. C. C. 463, the Commission de- 
cided that the allegation that demurrage charges at De- 
troit on a carload of lumber shipped from Klickitat, Wash., 
were unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory had not 
been sustained. 

The order of dismissal in No. 9556, David Kaufman & 
Sons Co. vs: Central of New Jersey et al., Opinion No. 
4942, 48 I. C. C. 465-6, was based on the conclusion that 
the rate on roll scale, a by-product of rolling mills, from 
Elizabethport? N. J., to Coatesville, Pa., had not been shown 
to be unreasonable. 

In No. 9132, E. Sondheimer Co. et al. vs. St. Louis, I. 
M. & S et al., Opinion No. 4938, 48 I. C. C. 457-60, it was 
held that the rate on lumber from Junks-Spur, Waterproof, 
St. Joseph, Newellton, Sondheimer, Lake Providence and 
Milliken, La., to Thebes had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. 

On the ground that the complainant had not shown 
damage and that the rates on mattresses from Sugar Land 
and Houston, Tex., to Chicago and from Sugar Land to 
St. Joseph, Mo., had not been shown to be unreasonable, 
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the Commission dismissed No. 9440, Sealy Mattress Co. vs. 
Sugar Land Ry. Co. et al., Opinion 4933, 48 I. C. C. 447-8. 

In No. 9428, Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Assoc. 
et al. vs. Virginia-Carolina Ry. Co. et al., Opinion No. 4932, 
48 I. C. C. 445-6, it was held that the rate applied on log- 
ging cars in carloads, from Damascus, Va., to Judson, N. C., 
was legally applicable and had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable. 

In No. 8903, Harry L. Schlesinger vs. Central of Georgia 
et al., Opinion No. 4918, 48 I. C. ©. 413-14, the Commission 
held that the legally applicable rate on glucose paste L. C. 
L. from New York to Atlanta had been imposed and that 
it had not been shown to be unreasonable. 

The order of dismissal in No. 9417, Enochs & Wortman 
vs. Illinois Central et al., Opinion No. 4931, 48 I. C. C., 443-4, 
which also embraces Nos, 9418, Same vs. Same, was based 
on the finding that rates on yellow pine from points in 
Louisiana and Mississippi to Metropolis, Ill., and Paducah, 
Ky., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


PEDDLER CAR SERVICE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In Docket No. 9055, Swift- & Co. vs. the Panhandle, the 
Commission March 1 said that the railroads’ failure to 
provide peddler car service on fresh meats and packing- 
house products, L. C. L., from Chicago to points in Ohio 
and West Virginia was unreasonable. They are required 


by May 1 to establish peddler car service on the basis of 
20,000 pounds minimum on dressed beef from point of 
origin to destination, taking the highest rate. 


SHREVEPORT CASE DECISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Three additional efforts to settle the Shreveport case 
were put forth by the Commission February 28. The first 
is a report in 8418; the second is I. and S. 1016, South- 
western Class case; and the third is I. and S. 958, the 
Shreveport-Texas Cattle, Lignite, Wood and Tanbark 
case. 

In the first case the Commission prescribes a class 
rate scale for single line hauls to common point territory 
beginning with 23 cents first class for ten miles and less, 
scaled down to 5 cents for class E. It progresses by five- 
mile blocks to 150 miles; then in ten-mile blocks to 250; 
then by twenty-five-mile blocks to 500 and over. At this 
last-mentioned distance first class is 112 cents and the 
class E rate is 28. For two-line hauls a scale beginning 
with 8 cents and ending with 2 cents is prescribed. Ad- 
ditions for differential territory begin with 2 cents, first 
class for twenty miles and less, and 1 cent for class E, 
and end with 30 cents first class for 500 miles and over 
and 10 cents on class E. 

A scale is also prescribed for horses and mules; sand 
and gravel; common brick; fire brick; junk; fruit jars; 
empty barrels and kegs; blackstrap molasses; cottonseed 
and products; peanuts, flour, wheat, corn and hay; and 
agricultural implements. All are to be effective May 1. 

In I. and S. 958 a new scale for beef and stock cattle 
scribed between points in Oklahoma and Texas; between 
Oklahoma and Shreveport; between Kansas and Texas 
Panhandle; and between points in Oklahoma. It begins 
and ends the same as the Texas common point scale, but 
contains viariations in intermediate distances. The per- 
centage relationship between classes is 100, 85, 70, 60, 
48, 52, 40, 35, 30, and 25. 

The differentials for two-line hauls are eight, seven, six, 
five, four, four, four, three and two. 

In I. and S 958 a new scale for beef and stock cattle 
and calves is prescribed, effective May 1, to replace rates 
published in Fonda, 2-B. Rates on wood, tanbark, and 
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lignite are left as established in that tariff. The scale 
for beef cattle begins with 6 cents for single-line ani 85 
cents for two-line hauls of ten miles and less, and pro. 
gresses by five-mile blocks up to 100 miles, then by ten. 
mile blocks to 300, then by fifteen-mile blocks to 45) 
miles, and then by thirty-mile blacks to over 780 miles, 

The two-line differential disappears at 510 miles. Stock 
cattle are to take 75 per cent of beef cattle, and calves 
115 per cent. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIVE STOCK ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


In a supplemental order in No. 9131, Dimmitt-Caudle. 
Smith Live Stock Commission Company et al. vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al., the Commission has extended the table on page 
II of the order of November 12, 1917, so as to provide for 
rates on cattle and calves, hogs (double deck), and sheep 
(double deck), from points in Missouri on and north of 
the main line of the C. R. I. & P. from St. Louis to Kansas 
City for hauls in excess of 350 miles, beginning with $18.25 
cents per 100 pounds for the block 340-350 miles, and in- 
creasing by .25 of a cent for each 10-mile block thereafter; 
the rules applicable in connection with the scale contained 
in the original order to be similarly applied to the rates to 
be established under this order for distances in excess of 
350 miles. This extension of the scale is to be accom- 
plished in tariffs effective on or before April 1, on not less 
than 5 days’ notice. 


HELP FOR THE E. & I. 


Help for the disabled Evansville & Indianapolis Rail- 
road Company is proposed by Examiner Thurtell in a 
tentative report on No. 9863, Pike County Coal Co. et al. 
vs. Evansville & Indianapolis et al. Mr. Thurtell sug- 
gests that that railroad is entitled to an order requiring 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis & Louisville to make up a through rate on coal 
from mines at Elberfeld, Ind., to Chicago via the Evans- 
ville & Indianapolis, made up of the local rate of the 
E. & I. plus the division of 74 cents which the connec- 
tions of the E. & I. said at the hearing they were willing 
to accept. Such a combination of the EB. & I. local and 
the 74-cent division would give a through rate of $1.545 
per short ton, instead of a combination of locals amount- 
ing to $2.08 via Terre Haute and $1.94 via Clay City, 
which combinations came into effect when the C. & E. 1. 
and E. & I. were separated and the E. & I. went into 
the hands of a receiver. Until the great demand for 
coal in Chicago arose, there was no market for Elberfeld 
coal in Chicago, so the fact that there was only a com- 
bination was of no significance. 

Thurtell expressed the opinion that the Elberfeld Coal 
Company, one of the complainants, is entitled to repara- 
tion from the C. & E. I. and the C., L. & L. The other 
complainants did not undertake to make a case and, as 
to them the proceeding is to be dismissed. 


RATES ON PAPER, 


In a tentative report on No. 9359, Certain-teed Products 
Corporation vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al., Attorney 
Examiner George N. Brown recommends that the Com 
mission find as follows: 

That carriers have failed to show that sixth class 02 
building and roofing paper and paper boards throuzhout 
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Official Classification territory would result in just and 


reasonable rates. 


That reasonable maximum rates on the three commodi- 
ties named, between points in C. F. A. and trunk line ter- 
ritory, and between the two territories and New England, 
would not exceed 90 per cent of sixth class. 

That maintenance of different arbitraries over Maine 
junctions to points in New England from trunk line than 
fom C. F. A. territory is unjustly discriminatory and 
should be adjusted by the defendants so that the same 
arbitraries should be added to make through rates on 
shipments from both C. F. A. and trunk line into New 
England. 

That from northern New York rates may be made by 
the addition to the Buffalo rates as ascertained by fol- 
lowing this report, of the existing arbitraries. 

That where specific commodity rates are published by 
water lines between Atlantic ports and adjacent territories, 
the railroads make rates with reference to water compe- 
tition. 

That rates from the Tyrone-Piedmont group should be 
on the Williamsport-Cumberland basis, as shown in the 
paper case, pages 134 to 138. 

This report covers not merely the formal complaint 
mentioned, but also No. 9743, Chatfield Manufacturing Co. 
et al. vs. P. R. R.; No. 9602, Frank P. Miller Paper Co. et 
al. vs. Same; No. 9602, Sub. No. 1, S. Austin Bicking Paper 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Same, and No. 9602, Sub. No. 2, 
Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. Same, and Fifteenth Section Ap- 
plication No. 870. It is in a way a supplement to Official 
Classification Rates on Paper, 38 I. C. C. 120. In that case 
the Commission allowed increases on printing, wrapping, 
cardboard and other forms of paper. 

The Brown report, if adopted, will result in increases on 
building and roofing paper within C. F. A, from 811-3 per 
cent of sixth, and from New York to Chicago from approx- 
imately 80 per cent of sixth to 90 per cent of that rating, 
but will reduce the existing rates in Eastern Trunk Line 
territory from full sixth class rates to 90 per cent of that 
rate. 


The report thus makes practically an even split or com- 
promise between the contentions of the shippers and the 
carriers. 


INDIANA AND ILLINOIS COAL RATES 


It is the opinion of Examiner Pattison that the Com- 
mission should wipe out the coal rates established by the 
Indiana and Illinois commissions because they serve to 
create undue preference for the shippers of coal within 
the boundaries of each state to the disadvantage of mine 
operators in other states who desire to send coal into 
either of the states, without specifically pointing out the 
cities and towns where the undue preference has worked to 
the disadvantage of state shippers. This recommendation 
is suggested in Mr. Pattison’s tentative report on No. 
9469, American Coal Mining Co. et al. vs. Chicago & East- 
em ['linois et al. In that complaint the coal mining com- 
Pany alleged fhat the failure of the Illinois and the Indi- 
ana commissions to allow advances in rates on coal from 
Mine: in each of them to destinations in the state of 
origi: of the coal resulted in undue preference of Indiana 
Shippers of coal to Indiana destinations, and undue preju- 
dice 2nd disadvantage to the operators of mines in Illinois 
who desire to ship to the same points of consumption in 
Indiana. 

Th» complaint was filed when the two state commis- 
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sions filed their reports on the efforts of the carriers, 
first, to make a flat advance of five cents a ton on coal 
and, next, a fifteen-cent advance. Both advances were 
allowed by the federal Commission. The Illinois and In- 
diana commissions made advances, but not so great as 
those allowed by the federal authorities. Their advances 
give a theoretical and figure advantage to the state ship- 
per running from one to four cents per ton. Such dif- 
ferences, the report says the record shows, are great 
enough to control the market. 

The Pattison report recommends that the Commission 
find the rates it allowed to become effective to be just 
and reasonable; that the relations between the state and 
interstate rates existing prior to Nov. 30, 1916, were “fair’’ 
and just; that that breaking of that relationship resulted 
in undue preference and advantage to state. shippers of 
coal and undue prejudice and disadvantage to interstate 
shippers; and, finally, that the railroads should be ordered 
to cease and desist from continuing such undue preference 
and unjust discrimination. 

The relationship which Mr. Pattison set down as being 
“fair” was that of identity. The suggested order is one 
requiring the railroads to raise their state rates to the 
level of the interstate rates which the Commission holds 
to be just and reasonable. 


RATES FROM SHEBOYGAN 


Attorney-Examiner Burnside, in a tentative report on 
No. 9865, Sheboygan Association of Commerce vs. C. & 
N. W. et al., recommends a finding that the class rates 
from Sheboygan to points in Illinois south of the rails 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, and also to St. Louis, 
Hannibal and Louisiana, Mo., and Keokuk, Ia., have not 
been shown to be either unjust and unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial in comparison with class rates from Mil- 
waukee and other points in southeastern Wisconsin. He 
thinks the complaint should be dismissed. 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


An order of dismissal has been recommended in a tenta- 
tive report by Attorney-Examiner Burnside in No. 9898, 
White, Pevey & Dexter et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., on the 
ground that the rates on cattle, sheep and hogs imposed on 
the shipments of the complainants, between points in West- 
ern Classification territory between June 3 and Oct. 15, 1915, 
had not been shown to be unreasonable. The rates at- 
tacked were the old released rates imposed on ordinary 
live stock for the period between the passage of the 
second Cummins amendment and the time when the limi- 
tations of liability were eliminated from the tariffs in 
accordance with the terms of that amendment. Something 
more than the mere fact that-the old rates were in effect 
was needed to show the rates unreasonable, it was sug- 
gested. 


RATES ON DRESSED POULTRY, ETC. 


In a tentative report on No. 9781, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F., Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley recom- 
mends a finding that the through rates on dressed poultry, 
butter and eggs from Sedalia, Mo., to points east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the combination to and from St. Louis. 
He also has recommended reparation. The complaint arose 
through the application of a clause placed in the tariffs 
September 1, 1915, which forbade the application of the 
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local rate from St. Louis to points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois line on traffic originating in western Missouri. The 
restriction made the through charge higher than the com- 
bination on St. Louis. The restriction was modified on 


January 1 so as to apply to New England. 


RATE ON CRUDE SULPHUR 


Attorney-Examiner Bell, in a tentative report, has rec- 
ommended the dismissal of No. 9824, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. Houston & Brazos Valley et al., on 
the ground that the former combination and present joint 
rate on crude sulphur from Bryanmound, Tex., to Hope- 
well, Va., have not been found to be unjust or unrea- 
sonable. 


SOUTHEASTERN MANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO 


In a tentative report on I. and S. No. 1137, Southeastern 
Manufactured Tobacco (No. 2), Examiner Thurtell recom- 
mends that the Commission hold that the proposed ‘in- 
creased rates on smoking tobacco were justified, but that 
the proposed higher rates on plug tobacco had not been. 
The rates under attack apply from North Carolina points to 
Central Freight Association territory. They were pro- 
tested by Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Company of St. Louis. 

In his conclusion Thurtell pointed out that there is a 
marked difference between the differential of 20 cents ap- 
plying on smoking tobacco, Carolina over Virginia cities, 
and the differentials of 26 and 33 cents proposed to be 
applied on plug tobacco, a lower rated commodity, and 
that the Commission should not approve such a marked 
difference. 


STATION AT CAMP LOGAN 


According to Examiner McGehee, Camp Logan, Tex., is 
clearly within the switching limits of Houston and the 
Texas Central and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas should 
not be allowed to call it a new station on their lines and 
compel their connections to pay more than $2.50 per car 
rate for having traffic on which they had the line haul 
switched to that national army camp. In his tentative 
report on I. and S. No. 1117, he suggests that the Com- 
mission made a finding to that effect and require the 
Katy and Texas Central to concel the suspended tariffs, 
without, however, prejudicing their right to file tariffs reg- 
ularly establishing a station at Camp Logan, but not in- 
creasing the rates to and from fhat point, if they desire 
to have such a station. 

Fonda’s tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 33 and 40 proposed to add 
Camp Logan to the list of stations on the Katy and Texas 
Central. The Texas Central proposed to substitute Camp 
Logan as a station for Eureka. The other railroads serv- 
ing Houston contended that that was only a scheme de- 
vised by the Katy and the Texas Central to avoid switching 
traffic from their connections to and from Camp Logan 
for the $2.50 per car rate in effect in the Houston switch- 
ing district. 

McGehee found that none of the tariffs clearly defined 
the Houston switching limits, but that as a matter of 
fact the camp is served by spur tracks leading from the 
main lines of the respondents. The other railroads joined 
with Houston in protesting the tariffs. McGehee called 
the other carriers co-respondents. He found from the 
practices of the Katy and the other respondent that they 
have been serving Camp Logan as being within the switch- 
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ing limits and that, if, as they said, they had no intention 
of increasing the rates, as contended by the other carriers, 
they should file their tariffs in some other form. His ‘dea 
is that rates would be increased if the Fonda tariffs were 
allowed to become effective. 


APPOINTMENTS BY McADOO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Director-General McAdoo February 25 appointed to rep. 
resent the Railroad Administration in future conferences 
with the Food Administration on food shipments Carl R. 
Gray, director of transportation; Edward Chambers, di- 
rector of traffic; C. E. Spens, assistant traffic director in 
charge of shipments of the Food Administration; and 
C. N. Kendall, chairman of the Railroad Administration’s 
car service division. Mr. Hoover’s representatives will be 
named soon. 

H. A. Cochran of Baltimore, former assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohid Railroad, but now with the 
transportation division of the fuel administration, was 
February 28 named as a transportation assistant to Direc- 
tor-General McAdoo. The appointment is a part of the 
plan of co-ordination between the fuel and railroad admin- 
istrations. It follows the recent appointment by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo of W. W. Whitaker, vice-president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, to represent the railroad administration 
in the-fuel administration. Mr. Whitaker will advise the 
fuel administration on transportation problems on behalf 
of the railroad administration, and Mr. Cochran will repre- 
sent the fuel administration on transportation matters 
applying to fuel distribution coming before the Director: 
General. 


GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC METHODS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Army quartermasters and navy paymasters, the men who 
did to the American railroads about what the Bolshevik 
party has done to the whole of Russia, in the language of 
one of Director-General McAdoo’s assistants, have been 
chased off the right-of-way of every railroad in the country. 
They will be kept off because the highest officials of the 
Wilson administration have learned that mixing in the op- 
eration of a railroad is one of the things which should be 
forbidden to all except those who have been trained in 
railroading and have been appointed to places in the trans- 
portation organization, no matter what military rank they 
may hold. 

There has been a complete reversal. The army and 
navy departments, as shippers, have had imposed upon 
them representatives of the railroad administration. In- 
stead of the army and navy, as shippers, trying to run 
the railroads, representatives of the railroad administra 
tion have been imposed upon the army and navy, to tell 
them how they shall use the transportation system. 

Under government control, the government has done 
what, in the opinion of those who had to study both sides 
of the subject, it should have done while the railroads 
were under the control of their owners. The individual 
quartermaster, no matter what kind of a shoulder strap 
he wears, has no authority to require priority of trans- 
portation for anything. A routine for him to observe has 
been prescribed and only trouble awaits him if he departs 
from it. 

Director-General McAdoo has a representative of his 
traffic department in every branch of the government that 
can claim to be a shipper of war material. These traffic 
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directors are members of the staff‘of Edward Chambers, 
director of traffic. They are officially known as directors 
of inland transportation. It is hard to classify exactly 
them. Strictly speaking, they are neither traffic managers 
nor superintendents of transportation. They have some 
of the functions of each. Their primary duty, however, 
is to classify the stuff to be moved by the government 
and see that the classification is such that the equipment 
of the railroads is used to the -best advantage and that 
what is required first at a given place shall reach that 
point ahead of material that will not be needed until 
months later. These inland directors and the departments 
they serve are: 

H. M. Adams, War Department. 

H. P. Anewalt, Navy Department. 

J. F. Holden, United States Shipping Board. 

Cc. E. Spens, Food Administration. 

W. W. Whittaker, Fuel Administration. 

J. A. Middleton, Oil Division of the Fuel Administration. 

The address of each of these inland directors of trans- 
portation is Washington, D. C., care of the proper depart- 
ment. Attaching a street name or room number to the 
address of the director of inland transportation for any 
of the departments would complicate matters. Every day 
or two there is a rearrangement of offices. Stability is 
not a characteristic of anything in Wasihngton these days, 
except for a few things like the two branches of Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and the offices of cabinet officers. 
All others are subject to being moved, generally with 
about an hour’s notice to the official to be moved. 


Several of the departments, before the President took 
over the railroads, had what they called traffic managers. 
They are still in office, but their status is uncertain. They 
have been superseded, in fact, if not in theory, by the 
directors of inland transportation. For instance, F. C. 
Joubert is still traffic manager or director for the Ship- 
ping Board, but J. F. Holden is the Director-General’s 
representative in that branch of the government service. 


In the end the representative of the railroad Director- 
General will probably be the traffic manager for the 
department to which he has been assigned, although he 
will be the representative of the carrier and not of the 
shipper. 

Nobody knows where the ordinary shipper “heads in.” 
If he is trying to ship material ordered by the govern- 
ment, the theory is that he must first deal with the army 
quartermaster or navy paymaster or the purchasing agent 
of the Shipping Board or Fuel or Food Administration 
from whom he obtained the order, or with the local freight 
agent. Through either the local freight agent or the 
purchasing agent, whatever his title, the shipper of gov- 
etmment material is supposed to bring his desires to the 
attention of the director of inland transportation assigned 
to the branch of the government that bought the material. 

If the branch of the government concerned is unable to 
obtain cars, by means of the applications to the local 
freight agen, then it is supposed to apply either to 
Director Chambers, in-charge of traffic, or to Director 
Gray, in charge of transportation. The latter, as part 
of his organization, has the section on car service, for- 
Merly known as the Sheaffer committee, of which W. C. 
Kendall is the head. 

The ordinary shipper is supposed to get his cars moved 
by means of appeal through the local agent and then to 
the Kendall committee. The procedure is not yet well 
defined. It is likely to become defined and then possibly 
betrif.ed, because that is the tendency of government op- 


erations. At present, of course, appeals are being made 
to the car service committee, in about the same way 
they were made to the Sheaffer committee. There is no 
reason yet for suspecting that a shipper would be accused 
of crime should he write or wire directly to Mr. Kendall 
or any of the members of his committee. 


There is still much crudity about the whole matter. 
For instance, the appointment of Mr. Spens was made 
by the Director-General, on the recommendation of Di- 
rector Chambers. It was, however, announced by the 
press agent of the Food Administration. Much of that 
kind of work is going on all over Washington, so it is 
almost impossible for a person with an orderly mind to 
believe the accuracy of statements issued by one or an- 
other of the war organizations about a matter coming 
under the jurisdiction of another branch of the govern- 
ment. The inference to be drawn from the press agent 
announcement from the Food Administration was that Mr. 
Spens was appointed by Administrator Hoover and so was 
a part of that organization. The announcement of the 
appointment of Mr. Spens was made in two places in 
the Food Administration press agent material, once as a 
direct statement of his appointment, and in the other as 
an incident in a report as to how the food administrator 
is going to keep the Director-General of Railroads advised 
as to the car necessities in the domestic foodstuff move- 
ment. This latter announcement, under date of February 
24, is as follows: 


“The Food Administration will in the next two or three 
days complete its organization for the purpose of keeping 
the Director-General of Railroads completely informed 
of the car necessities not only of the allied governments 
but for the domestic movement of foodstuffs as well. 


“The Food Administration directly purchases only a 
minor proportion of the foodstuffs for the allied govern- 
ments. The bulk of this foodstuff is purchased directly 
by the allied agencies, with the assistance of the Food 
Administration. The arrangements of transportation rest 
in the allied agencies and their complaints as to car 
shortages and delayed movements have hitherto been ad- 
dressed directly to railway points and the Food Admin- 
istration has been generally informed. 


“The Food Administration has now directed the allied 
agencies to furnish it daily with their requirements, in 
order that they may be transmitted to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 


“The most serious problem is the car needs due to 
delayed movement of last year’s crops and of live stock 
from the primary country points to the interior terminals, 
the mills and the manufacturing centers, where they can 
be purchased for export and domestic supply. The pres- 
entation of these needs to the Railroad Administration is 
being met by the appointment of regional transportation 
agents for the Food Administration—already established 
in Chicago, and proposed at New York and Atlanta. Their 
agencies will secure and furnish information as to car 
necessities for the primary movement of foodstuffs to 
the Regional Railway Administration. 


“Shippers of foodstuffs should apply in the first in- 
stance to the local railway officials for cars. and, upon 
failure to secure necessary transportation, they should 
for grain and grain products apply to the Food Admin- 
istration zone managers; while shippers of live stock and 
perishables in the same difficulties should apply for the 
present directly to the Food Administration in Washing- 
ton. These applications for cars will be put before the 
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various regional directorates and will be daily reported to 
the Railroad Administration in Washington. 

“C. E. Spens, vice-president of the Burlington Railway, 
has been appointed the head of the Food Administration 
transportation division in charge of all these activities. 

“The Food Administration is confident that, in view of 
the director of railroads’ assurances as to the supply of 
cars, if brought to his attention, losses of foodstuff through 
decay and possible shortage in distribution or to the allies 
will thus be averted.” 


McADOO ASKS INFORMATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo February 28 called upon presi- 
dents of the leading railroads to furnish immediately de- 
tailed information regarding their use of steel rails and 
their needs for 1918. Information requested by the direc- 
tor-general includes: 

Number of gross tons put in tracks during 1917; esti- 
mated number of gross tons required for 1918, separately 
from maintenance and construction; minimum number of 
gross tons absolutely required to maintain track in safe 
condition during 1918; total number of tons contracted 
for delivery during 1918, including number due on previous 
contracts or carried over from contracts for previous 
years, in tonnage of rails on hand January 1, 1918. 


RAILROAD SHOP AGREEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo announces that the railroad 
shop employes, realizing the necessity of assisting the 
government in the operating of the railroads on a more 
efficient basis and to meet the present emergency in 
the repairing of locomotives, acting through A. O. Whar- 
ton, .president, railway employes’ department, American 
Federation of Labor, and the international officers repre- 
senting the machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, car- 
. men, sheet-metal workers, electrical workers and appren- 
tices and helpers, have agreed to the following changes in 
reference to working conditions: 

1. The hours of labor in shops and roundhouses to be 
governed by the necessities as indicated by the general 
condition of equipment. At shops and roundhouses now 
working one shift which totals less than 70 hours per 
week, an increase, preferably on a 7-day basis, may be 
made. Where desired, working hours may be so arranged 
that men will be released at 4 p. m. on one day each 
week. Existing working agreements to govern the rate, 
subject to the action of the railroad wage commission. 

2. All apprentices who have served three years may 
be promoted to mechanics and paid the going rate of 
wages for that position. Such promoted apprentices to 
be given the right of practical experience on work of 
their respective trades to which they had not been ad- 
vanced during the three-year period. 

3. Helpers in their respective trades who have had 
five or more years’ experience may be promoted to classi- 
fication of mechanics; they to receive mechanics’ rate 
and be given an opportunity to learn all branches of the 
trade. 

The duly authorized committeeman of each trade in 
each shop covered by agreement shall be consulted, and 
mutual understanding arrived at in promoting helpers, 
and the ratio of helpers to be promoted, to the number 
of mechanics, in any one trade in any one shop, shall 
not exceed 20 per cent. 
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The international officers and general chairmen of each 
trade on each road covered by agreements shall be fup 
nished a complete record of the men promoted. 

4. Mechanics applying for employment will not be de 
nied such employment for any cause other than inability 
to perform the work;-this preference rule to be in effect 
as long as three-year apprentices or promoted helpers 
are employed at mechanics’ rates. 

5. Where a reduction is made in the force of mechan. 
ics, promoted helpers in accordance with their seniority 
shall be set back first; then advanced apprentices; no 
mechanics to be laid off until all such promoted helpers 
and apprentices have been set back. 

6. The promotions above referred to are to meet an 
emergency caused by the war, and shall cease at the 
close of the war. 


UNIFORM MARKING RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

In thirty days, if the plans of the Director-General work 
out, the country will have a set of uniform rules for the 
marking of L. C. L. freight. At present each railroad has 
such rules as please it and enforces such of the rules 
as it thinks it can impose on the shipper—or, rather, such 
as it thinks it can make him obey. Shippers themselves 
have complained about the delays that have been caused 
by the failure of other shippers properly to mark their 
shipments. 

This uniformity is to be brought about through the 
filing, by all railroads, “subject to his jurisdiction,” of 
tariffs naming the rules to be observed. The tariffs are 
to be on file thirty days and subject to protest by ship- 
pers. The new tariffs are to cancel conflicting rules or 
parts of such rules. They are to be filed in accordance 
with the terms of fifteenth section order No. 375, given to 
the public February 25, but dated as having been granted 
by the- Commission February 21. The rules to be filed 
are as follows: 


Marking Freight. 

Section 1. Freight, when delivered to carriers to be 
transported at less than carload or any quantity ratings, 
must be marked in accordance with the following re 
quirements and specifications, except as provided in Sec 
tion 2 (b) of this rule or otherwise provided in spe 
cific items in this classification or in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s regulations for the transportation of 
dangerous articles other than explosives by freight. If 
these requirements and specifications are not complied 
with, freight will not be accepted for transportation. 
Marking Specified. 

Section 2. (a) Each package, bundle or loose piece of 
freight must be plainly, legibly and durably marked by 
brush, stencil, marking crayon (not chalk), rubber type, 
metal type, pasted label (see Note 1), tag (see Note 2), 0 
other method which provides marks equally plain, legible 
and durable, showing the name of only one consignee, and 
of only one station, town or city and state to which 
destined. 

When consigned to a place of which there are two 
or more of the same name in the same state, the name 
of the county must also be shown. 

When consigned to a place not located on the line of 4 
carrier, it must also be marked with the name of the 
station at which consignee will accept delivery. 

When consigned “To Order,” it must be so marked, and 
further marked with an identifying symbol or number 
which must be shown on shipping order and bill of !adiné- 
Labels. 

Note 1. Labels must be securely attached with glue 
or equally good adhesive. 

Tag Requirements. 

Note 2. Tags must be made of metal, leather, cloth 

or rope stock or sulphite, fiber tag board sufficiently ~troné 
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and durable to withstand the wear and tear incident to 
transportation; and 

When such cloth or board tag is tied to any bag, bale, 
pundle or piece of freight, it must bee securely attached 
through a reinforced eyelet. 

Tags used to mark wooden pieces or wooden contain- 
ers must be fastened at all corners and center with large- 
headed tacks or tag fasteners. 

Tags may Be tied to wooden pieces when the freight 
would be injured by the use of tacks or tag fasteners. 


Tags tied to bags, bales, bundles or pieces must be 
securely attached by strong cord or wire, except that when 
tied to bundles or pieces of metal they must be securely 
attached by strong wire or strong tarred cord. 


Freight Exempt From Marking. 5 : 

(b) A shipment that fully occupies the visible capacity 
of a car, or that weighs 24,000 pounds or more, when 
shipped from one station, in or on one car, in one day, by 
one shipper for delivery to one consignee at one destina- 
tion, need not be marked. 


Comparing Marks with Shipping Order or Bill of Lading. 

(c) The marks on bundles, packages or pieces must 
be compared with the shipping order or bill of lading, 
and corrections, if necessary, made by the shipper or his 
representative before receipt is signed. 


Old Marks to Be Removed. 
(a4) Old consignment marks must be removed or effaced. 


Freight in Excess of Full Cars to Be Marked. 
(e) Freight in excess of full cars must be marked as 
required for less freight than carload freight. 


RATES UP, SERVICE DOWN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

That rates will go up and the amount of service rendered 
will go down almost the minute the railroad compensation 
bill is passed has been taken for granted. The President, 
it is known, has believed the railroads have not been ade- 
quately paid, differing therein from many shippers. 

That the service will be reduced is well known. In addi- 
tion to what has been done, Regional Directors Markham 
and Aishton now are conducting an investigation with a 
view to cutting out all the passenger trains possible and 
eliminating “the non-revenue cars from passenger trains 
allowed to remain in the service. As to non-revenue cars 
Mr. Aishton some time ago called for a report. 

Regional Director Markham was particularly busy in 
February ordering economies in operation. For instance, 
he ordered, wherever possible, that one road do all the 
switching for a particular industry, that company ma- 
terial be hauled via the cheapest route, the test to be trans- 
portation cost, and a dozen other things like that. Director 
Aishton has also issued orders of that kind. 


COMMISSION SLOWING UP 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Since the railroads were taken over by the government 
there have been many complaints from shippers as to poor 
service, not only from the Director-General’s office but 
from the Commission. Shippers not only have been un- 
able to get action but complain of lack of promptness in 
answer to telegrams and letters. This is in contrast with 
conditions that existed at the Commission office before the 
toads were taken over. 
These delays may be attributed in some measure to the 
War congestion in the mails and the telegraph offices, but 
this cause is comparatively unimportant. 


No one has questioned the good faith of any of the men 
who are now running the railroads and regulating’ rates. 
But the taking over, it is well known, caused a relaxation 
2 the part of nearly everybody connected with any rail- 
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road and the same thing is believed to have taken place 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission when there was 
realization that Director-General McAdoo was proceeding 
on the assumption that he had full power over all matters 
connected with the regulation of the railroads, and that 
proposed legislation would actually give him that power. 

While the Commission has continued, during the pend- 
ency of the railroad compensation bill, to go through the 
motions of regulating rates, there has been a feeling that 
a good deal of the work done may become labor lost— 
that is, that it was hardly worth doing because it is likely 
to be superseded by new rates and regulations as soon as 
the compensation bill has been passed. Under such a 


condition of affairs it can be understood that there has 
been little incentive to promptness or hard thought. 


SALARIES OF RAILROAD OFFICERS 


The Trafic Werld Washington Bureau. 

Following is the text of Director-General McAdoo’s 
general order No. 9, issued February 23: 

With reference to officers whose salaries are chargeable 
to operating expenses, it is hezeby ordered: 

1. A carrier shall not create an additional office or 
fill a vacancy in an existing office, except when such step 
is necessary to the operation of the railroad under the 
existing condition of government possession and control. 
In cases of doubt, application, with statement of salary 
proposed, may be made through the regional director for 
the Director-General’s approval. 

2. <A carrier shall not fill a vacancy in an office of or 
above the grade of general manager or create such an 
office without the approval of the Director-General. Ap- 
plication, with statement of salary proposed, may be made 
through the regional director for the Director-General’s 
approval. 

3. With reference to general officers and division offi- 
cers (according to I. C. C. Classification of Steam Railway 
Employes), receiving $3,000 or more and less than $10,000 
per year, each carrier shall make to the regional director 
a monthly report showing increases in salaries, appoint- 
ments (showing salaries therefor), to fill vacancies, and 
the creation of new positions (showing salaries therefor), 
beginning with the month of January, 1918. 

4. With reference to such general officers and division 
officers receiving $10,000 or more per year, such monthly 
report shall be made in duplicate, and one duplicate shall 
be sent to the regional director and the other duplicate 
to the Director-General. 


McADOO’S ORDER No. 8 


Following is the text of Director-General McAdoo’s 
order No. 8, issued February 21: , 

To correct wrong impressions that may exist regarding 
the employment and conditions of labor in railway service, 
it is, until further order, directed that: 

1. All acts of Congress to promote the safety of em- 
ployes and travelers upon the railroads, including acts 
requiring investigation of accidents on railroads, and or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce Commission made in 
accordance therewith, must be fully complied with. These 
acts and orders refer to hours of service, safety appli- 
ances and inspection. 

Now, that the railroads are in the possession and con- 
trol of the government, it would be futile to impose fines 
for violations of said laws and orders upon the govern- 
ment, therefore it will become the duty of the Director- 
General in the enforcement of said laws and orders to 
impose punishments for wilful and inexcusable violations 
thereof upon the person or persons responsible therefor, 
such punishment to be determined by the facts in each 
case. 


2. When the exigencies of the service require it, or 
when a sufficient number of employes in any department 
are not available to render the public prompt transporta- 
tion service, employes will be required to work a reason- 
able amount of overtime. So far as efficient and economic 
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operation will permit, excessive hours of employment will 
not be required of employes. 

3. The broad question of wages and hours will be 
passed upon and reported to the Director-General as 
promptly as possible by the present railroad wage com- 
mission. Pending a disposition of these matters by the 
Director-General, all requests of employes involving re- 
visions of schedules or general changes in conditions affect- 
ing wages and hours, will be held in abeyance by both 
the managers and employes. Wages, when etermined 
upon, will be made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1918, and ad- 
justed accordingly. Matters of controversy arising under 
interpretations of existing wage agreements and other 
matters not relating to wages and hours will take their 
usual course, and, in the event of inability to reach a 
settlement, will be referred to the Director-General. 

4. In order No. 1, issued Dec. 29, 1917, the following 
appeared: 

“All officers, agents and employes of such transporta- 
tion systems may continue in the performance of their 
present regular duties, reporting to the same afficers as 
heretofore and on the same terms of employment.” 

The impression seems to exist on some railroads that 
the said order was intended to prevent any change in 
the terms of employment during governmental operation. 
The purpose of the order was to confirm all terms of em- 
ployment existing upon that date, but subject to subse- 
quent modifications deemed advisable for the requirements 
of the service. Any contrary impression or construction 
is erroneous. Officers and employes will be governed by 
the construction here given. 

5. No discrimination will be made in the employment, 
retention, or conditions of employment of employes be- 
cause of membership or non-membership in labor organ- 
izations. 

The government now being in control of the railroads, 
the officers and employes of the various companies no 
longer serve a private interest. All now serve the gov- 
ernment and the public interest only. I want the officers 
and employes to get the spirit of this new era. Supreme 
devotion to country, an invincible determination to per- 
form the imperative duties of the hour while the life 
of the nation is imperiled by war, must obliterate old 
enmities and make friends and comrades of us all. There 
must be co-operation, not antagonism; confidence, not 
suspicion; mutual helpfulness, not grudging performance; 
just consideration, not arbitrary disregard of each other’s 
rights and feelings; a fine discipline based on mutual 
respect and sympathy; and an earnest desire to serve 
the great public faithfully and efficiently. This is the new 
spirit and purpose that must pervade every part and 
branch of the national railroad service. 


America’s safety, America’s ideals, America’s rights are 
at stake. Democracy and liberty throughout the world 
depend upon America’s valor, America’s strength, Ameri- 
ca’s fighting power. We can win and save the world 
from despotism and bondage only if we pull together. 
We cannot pull apart without ditching the train. Let us 
go forward with unshakable purpose to do our part super- 
latively. Then we shall save America, restore peace to a 
distracted world and gain for ourselves the coveted dis- 
tinction and just reward of patriotic service nobly done. 


COST OF NEW YORK OFFICES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo on February 23 mailed a letter 
to the president of each railroad company with a view to 
ascertaining what it costs each company to maintain its 
offices in New York. For the purpose of answering the 
questions the roads are divided into two classes, those 
having operating offices in New York and those maintaining 
offices there only for financial and general administrative 
purposes. The letter is as follows: 
You are required to furnish at the earliest date possible 
the information called for herein. 
I, 


Companies which have no operating offices in New York 
City, but which maintain in that city offices for financial 
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purposes, meetings of boards of directors, etc. 
following information as to expense of such offices: 
1.. Names of the officers, their salaries. 
Aggregate for the calendar year. 1917. 
Estimated aggregate for the calendar year 1918. 
Show the information in the following form: 


Salary paid Estimated 
Name Official during year for year 
title 1917 1918 


2. Number of other employes. 
Aggregate of their salaries for the calendar year i917, 
Estimated aggregate for the calendar year 1918. 
As far as practicable show this information as to 
employes in separate groups for offices with greatest 
numbers of employes, such as stock transfer office, 


treasurer’s office, etc., and show balance as “miscel- 
laneous employes” and give total. 
Salaries paid Estimated 
Office Number of during year for year 
employes 1917 1918 


3. Location of New York offices. 
Aggregate rent for calendar year 1917. 
Estimated aggregate rent for calendar year 1918. 
Show the information in the following form: 


Rent paid Estimated 
Location Expiration during year for year 
of office of lease 1917 1918 


4. Whether payments are made to trust companies, banks 
or other agencies for services in paying principal and in- 
terest of bonds, notes, etc., dividends on stock, and basis 
of compensation. 
Aggregate payments for calendar year 1917. 
Estimated aggregate for calendar year 1918. 
Show the information in the following form: 
: Expenditures Estimated 
To whom For what Basis of for year for year 
paid purpose compensation 1917 1918 
5. Whether payments are made to trust companies, banks 
or other agencies for the making of transfers of stock, 
acting as stock registrar, etc., and basis of compensation. 
Aggregate payments for calendar year 1917. 
Estimated aggregate for calendar year 1918. 
Show the information in the following form: 


|Expenditures Estimated 

To whom For what Basis of for year for year 

paid purpose compensation 1917 1918 
6. Whether payments are made to trust confPanies, banks 
or other agencies for registration of bonds, acting as reg- 
istrar of bonds, etc., and basis of such compensation. 

Aggregate payments for calendar year 1917. 

Estimated aggregate for calendar year 1918. 

Show the information in the following form: 


5 Expenditures Estimated 
To whom For what Basis of for year for year 
paid purpose compensation 1917 1918 
7. Compensation for services at New York or in connec 
tion with matters handled at New York paid to lawyers 
by way of fees and not by way of salaries included in No. 1. 
Show the information in the following form: 
Nature of Amount of 
To whom paid service fees 
8. Show total fees and other compensation paid to mem- 
bers of boards of directors for calendar year 1917, and 
estimate for calendar year 1918, not included in No. 1. 
Show the information in the following form: 


Estimated 
Expenditures for year 1917 for year 1918 
Other compen- 
Description Fees for’ sation speci- Other com- 
attendance fying charac- Fees, pensation, 
at meetings ter thereof etc. etc. 


9. All other expenses incurred in connection with such 
offices or such purposes at New York for the calendar year 
1917. 
Estimated aggregate for the calendar year 1918. 
Show the information in the following form: 


Expenditures Estimated 
Character for year for year 
of expenses 1917 1918 


10. Total of principal and interest (separately stated) 
paid at New York on bonds in the calendar year 1917, and 
total amount of dividends paid at New York in calendar 
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vear 1917; and estimates of same matters for the calendar 
year 1918. 
Show the information in the following forms: 
Expenditures Estimated 

Name and char- for year 1917 for year 1918 
acter of 
obligations 
Rates and dates - 

of declarations 

of dividends 


Principal Interest Principal Interest 
Dividends paid Estimated 
during year for year 
1917 1918 


is A 

Where companies have operating offices in New York 
City, it is desired that they likewise give information cor- 
responding to that called for in the foregoing ten inquiries 
0 that the same information will be available as to their 
expenditures in New York City for the various purposes 
and functions to which the ten inquiries relate. If in any 
case an Officer or employe or an office of any such company 
is not employed solely in the discharge of the foregoing 
purposes and functions, reasonable apportionment should 
be made, in which event the basis of apportionment should 
be explained in a footnote. 

Replies hereto shall be sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


PASSENGER SERVICE IN SOUTH 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
As a preparation for a reduction in competitive passen- 


ger train service in the southern district, in which there — 


is soon to be an increase in the mileage book rate from 
210 2.25 cents per mile, Regional Director Markham sent 
out the following circular letter calling for information 
and appointing committees: 


1. Local Service: Each individual line is to report on 
its local service and on such of its through service as is 
not dealt with hereinafter. Reports under this head should 
include all reductions or changes in service which you feel 
may be made without unreasonable inconvenience to the 
public. You should give for each train it is proposed to 
abolish, or to subject to radical schedule changes, informa- 
tion as to the approximate current and normal earnings 
per mile, territory served, character of its patronage, con- 
sist of train, when service was established and under what 
conditions, reasons for proposed changes, sources from 
Which opposition may be expected, and other information 
hecessary for an intelligent consideration of the matter. 
Where lines participate in through service not hereinafter 
provided for, like consideration and report should be given 
upon each service. 

2. Service Heretofore Regarded as Competitive: The 
following committees are appointed to consider and report 
upon changes of schedules and reductions of service which 
may seem desirable or practicable. The first named line 
vill act as chairman of each committee. These committees 
are also to consider in what ways schedule may reasonably 
be lengthened and how the public convenience may be 
More satisfactorily served by a different spacing of trains. 
These committees should, in their consideration of these 
Matters, keep in mind the fact that there is no longer 

ompetition between the railroads under federal control; 
that the railroads under federal control now constitute a 
single system which is to be operated so as to secure the 

Maximum of transportation with a minimum of waste, 
and that a readjustment which means particular railroad 
under federal control will lose certain traffic to another 
Tailroad under federal control must be disregarded, since 
tis not sufficient reason why the readjustment should not 
be made if in other respects it is in the public interest. 

iése committees are expected to give these matters prompt 

‘onsideration and to report in the detail indicated in para- 
staph No. 1. These committees should, at the same time, 
tonsider and report upon any reductions which may be 
reasonably made in Pullman or dining car service hereto- 
Hore regarded as competitive. ‘The committees and the 
Rervice assigned each for consideration are as follows: 
ommittee No. 1—Service between the Ohio River and 

ew Orleans: L. & N., I. C., Southern. 

" Mmiitee No. 2—Service between Washington and New 

leans: Southern, A. & W. P., L. & N. 
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Committee No. 83—Service between the West and Florida 
points: Seaboard, A. C. L., F. E. C. 

Committee No. 3—Service between the West and Florida 
points: A. C. L., Southern, L. & N., I. C., N. C. & St. L, 
C. of G., G. S. & F. " 

Committee No. 5—Service between Atlanta and Mem- 
phis: N. C. & St. L., L. & N., Southern, Seaboard, Frisco. 

Committee No. 6—Service between Washington and’ At- 
lanta and Birmingham, and service between Atlanta and 
Birmingham: Southern, Seaboard. 

Committee No. 7—Service between Jacksonville and 
Tampa, Fla., and St. Petersburg, Fla.: Seaboard, A. C. L. 

Committee No. 8—Service between Washington and Au- 
gusta, Ga.: A. C. L., Southern. 

Committee No. 9—Service between Atlanta and Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: L. & N., Southern. . 

Committee No. 10—Service between Atlanta and Macon, 
Ga.: C. of G., Southern. 

Committee No. 12—Service between Atlanta and Colum- 
bus, Ga.: C. of G., Southern. 

Committée No. 11—Service between Atlanta and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: N. C. & L., Southern. 

Committee No. 13—Service between Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, and Charlotte and Atlanta: Seaboard, Southern. 

Committee No. 14—Service between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis: I. C., Frisco. 

In the event there is operated in the southern district 
other passenger service heretofore competitive and not 
herein assigned to a committee, the lines operating such 
service will be expected to make it a matter of similar 
joint consideration and report. 


FREIGHT EMBARGO MODIFIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The car service section, division of transportation, 

United States Railroad Administration, W. C. Kendall, 
manager, has issued the following: 


Circular No. C. S. 1. 


By authority of the Director-General of Railroads the 
following instructions are to be observed in the handling 
of embargoes in addition to those conveyed in commission 
on car service general order No. C. §. 17, and are imme- 
diately effective: 

1. Embargo promptly consignees who do not unload 
freight promptly on arrival, subject, however, to the ap- 
proval of the regional director. 

2. When a complete embargo is not an essential, the 
following list of exceptions must be observed so far as 
practicable and in the order named: 

(a) Live stock, perishable. 

(b) Coal, coke and charcoal; acids, alcohol, ammonia, 
light oil (benzol and toluol), petroleum and its products in 
tank cars; empty tank cars. 

(c) Food, domestic (not export), for human consump- 
tion, including wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, cereal 
products, salt, canned goods, sugar, syrup, molasses, pea- 
nuts, vegetable oils. . 

Feed, domestic (not export), for animals and poultry, 
not including hay or straw. 

(d) Materials consigned to the United States govern- 
ment, or its authorized agents, including the Public Printer, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Post Office De- 
partment, to the Navy Department, navy yards and navy 
stations, to the Marine Corps, to the American Red Cross, 
to the Imperial Munitions Board, Canada, and shipments 
of steel, lumber ties and piling consigned to the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
(Shipments to the War Department will be more fully 
dealt with in instructions subsequently to be issued.) 

(e) Railroad material and supplies (other than coal or 
coke), when consigned to an officer destined to a point on 
his own line. 

(f) Printing paper and printing ink. . 

Scrap and waste paper when consigned direct to paper 
mills or manufacturers. 

(g) Agricultural implements and farm machinery. re- 
quired for preparing the soil: Binder twine; canning ma- 
chinery; carbide; carbon black; chrome, graphite, manga- 
nese and pyrites ore; fertilizer, fertilizer materials, in- 
cluding agricultural lime and pulverized limestone; field 
and garden seed, seed grain; food containers, glass, wood, 
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tin, or paper; fuller’s earth; laundry soap and soap pow- 
der; medicines, drugs, and surgical instruments; mine 
props, mine wagons, powder, and other materials and sup- 
plies necessary for the operation of coal mines; oil-well 
supplies; spraying materials, including arsenic (basis for 
insecticides), and praying implements; sulphur; tanners’ 
extract; tin plate for manufacture of tin cans. 

3. It should be understood that an embargo placed 
against carload freight includes less-carload shipments 
which are ordinarily forwarded in carload lots. 

4. Cars must not be loaded in violation of embargoes. 

en this is done, agents are not permitted to issue bills 
of lading and if cars are not unloaded they will be held 
at point of origin, subject to current demurrage charges 
until unloaded or until embargo is lifted. 


ISSUING OF PASSES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A drastic order, evidently in aid of Director-General 
McAdoo’s general order forbidding the issuance of passes 
to persons other than those authorized by the act to 
regulate commerce to receive them, was issued by the 
Commission February 23. The order itself was passed by 
the Commission February 13. The order, the oath of the 
reporting officer, and the blank on which information 
demanded by it is to be written, were put out as one 
document on February 23. The order is addressed to 
roads of class I. It is as follows: 

It is ordered: That Special Report Series Circular No. 27, be, and 
the same is hereby, approved; that copies of said Special Re- 
port Series, Circular No. 27, be sent to each and every Class 
I Steam Road subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission; 
that each of said carriers be required to make, under oath, 
full and true answers to the several inquiries contained in the 


said circular; and that responses be forwarded to the Com- 
mission to reach Washington on or before March 25, 1918. 


The questions to be answered are as follows: 
Question 1. Furnish on this form information as indi- 


cated below: 
In column (a) give the name of each state in which the 


respondent operates. 


In column (b) give opposite each state shown in column . 


(a) the citation to the constitutional or statutory provi- 
sions of that state, if any, which relate to passes or free 
transportation of persons; also a brief statement of the 
conditions of any charter, franchise, etc., held by the re- 
spondent in that state which relates to passes or free 
transportation of persons within that state. 

In column (c) show opposite each citation and state- 
ment given in column (b) the classes of persons named 
in the constitution, statute, charter, etc., as not prohibited 
from using free transportation excepting therefrom the 
classes so named in the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended. 

In column (d) show opposite each class of persons 
named in column (c) whether the granting of free trans- 
portation to such classes of persons is compulsory or per- 
missive; also indicate as to those which are shown as 
compulsory whether the respondent issues passes to cover 
the transportation or whether the state or other authori- 
ties issue the means of identification which are honored 
by the respondent. 

Question 2. Give the number of passes issued in each 
state during the year 1917, to persons of classes other than 
those named in the act to regulate commerce, as amended, as 
béing eligible to receive free transportation. Classify as 
to annual, term, trip passes, etc............... oe cthewere 


Question 3. Give the name of each state in which the 
respondent operates and in which it is permissible under 
the state law to give transportation in exchange for ad- 
vertising in newspapers, magazines, or other periodicals, 
or elsewhere, showing by states the number of passes and 
tickets (mileage tickets separately) issued during the 
year 1917, in exchange for advertising, the money value 
of the advertising arranged for and separately showing the 
money value of advertising actually received during that 
period in exchange for transportation and the number of 
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concerns or publishers with which the respondent had gy. 
rangements of a character indicated under this question, 


RECONSIGNMENT EMBARGO 
The Trafic World Washington Buregy, 

An early removal of the embargo on the reconsignme 
privilege in Official Classification territory is expectej 
by the members of a committee of non-Standard (il me 
who have been holding conferences in Washington with 
Commissioners McChord and Aitchison, Oil Director Regu, 
and J. A. Middleton, transportation director for the oil gj. 
vision of the Fuel Administration. The committce was 
composed of J. H. Carward, W. E. MacEwen, Traffic Map. 
ager Wakerman of the Pure Oil Company, St. Paul; Mr, 
Collins of the Collins Oil Company; Harry Shaw, secre. 
tary of the Western Jobbers’ Association; Clifford Thorne 
and Fayette B. Dow, the last two being attorneys for the 
Western Refiners’ Association and the National Petroleum 
Association. 

The oil men and their attorneys talked with the me 
mentioned and from this talk they drew their conviction 
that the embargo against reconsignment will soon be 
abolished. Messrs. Requa and Middleton, with whom the 
conferences were continued for several days, said that 
the government’s seizure of coastwise tank steamers 
makes greater car efficiency absolutely necessary. The 
oil men suggested that that efficiency can be procured by 
notice to all officials and employes of railroads that oil 
must not be embargoed, the withdrawal of the existing 
embargoes and the abolition of abuses the oil men aé- 
mitted have been resorted to by some shippers. The 
members of the committee believe that when the embar- 
goes have been removed at least one reconsignment or 
diversion in transit will be allowed on each tank car. 

Another impression obtained by the members of the 
committee is that the Fuel Administration intends bring- 
ing oil jobbers under the license system. At present 
licenses are required only for sellers of fuel oil whose 
operations amount to $100,000 per year or more. 


RAILROAD FUEL COAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Steps to assure an adequate supply of railroad fuel coal 
but at the same time to conserve coals of special quality 
needed in other channels for the prosecution of the war, 
were to be considered at a conference of federal officials, 
railroad men and coal operators in Washington March 1. 

Disposition of 175,000,000 tons of coal is involved in the 
subject of railroad fuel coal. Some railroads are now 
using coals as locomotive fuel which are urgently needed 
for other purposes. 

The United States Fuel Administration invited to this 
conference representatives of all eastern railroads and 
coal operators of Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Vir 
ginia. 

The National Coal Association has recommended to the 
United States Fuel Administration that the present method 
of special assignment of railroad cars to mines for load: 
ing railroad fuel be discontinued. The association recol 
mends that the Fuel Administration, through its distri¢ 
representatives, provide from the available car supply it 
the various districts a satisfactory supply of railroad coal. 
This recommendation was also to be before the conferen¢ 
for consideration. 

It was the expectation of the Fuel Administration. the! 
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after the conference it would announce its policy with 
respect to railroad fuel for the coming year in order that 
coal operators, railroad purchasing agents and state fuel 
administrators and district representatives may be advised 
of the plan to be followed. 

Director-General McAdoo was requested to have repre- 
sentatives present at the conference. Officials of the Fuel, 
Administration to participate in the conference included 
A. W. Calloway of Baltimore, the new director of dis- 
tribution of ‘bituminous coal. 


MINNESOTA APPEALS TO WILSON 


Appeal has been made by the Minnesota commission 
to President Wilson for relief from a phase of the car 
shortage situation which is tying up 13,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes in northern Minnesota. C. H. March, vice-presi- 
dent of the state commission, predicts that another appeal 
for similar relief for the soft corn tieup, involving more 
than 500,000 bushels of soft, moist corn in elevators and 
on farms in the southern part of the state will be made. 

The appeal followed a conference by President W. P. 
Kenney of the Great Northern, President Hanneford of 
the Northern Pacific, and P. L. McCauley, representing 
George T. Slade of the federal railway administration. 
The railroad executives asserted they were doing all 
within their power to relieve the situation and suggested 
that the matter be taken up with the federal government, 
as local authority had proved ineffective. Losing control 
of cars leaving their own lines, the railroads of the north- 
west are helpless to remedy conditions, it was stated. 
Some lines have in service on their own tracks less than 
half the number of cars they own. 


EMBARGO ‘ON LAKE COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

With a view to conserving the supply of coal at the 
lake docks and to its distribution in territory where it 
is badly needed and at the same time to provide for the 
utilization of a surplus of coal from the Montana and 
Wyoming mines, the United States Fuel Administration 
is preparing to put into effect an embargo against lake 
shipments of bituminous céal to North and South Dakota 
except for public utility requirements. 

The dock territory is supplied in large part from Illinois 
shipments and the utilization of the Montana and Wy- 
oming surplus as contemplated by the embargo will make 
the dock supply available in many communities where it 
is badly needed. 

The Montana and Wyoming surplus has been gradually 
accumulating for some weeks past and is regarded as 
sufficient to take care of the demands that will be made 
upon it from the Dakotas during the period of the embargo, 
notice of which has been sent to state fuel administrators 
in the west. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FOODSTUFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
There is considerable laughing in the sleeve at the re- 
cent exchange between Food Administrator Hoover and 


Director-General McAdoo. On the evening of February 
21 Mr. Hoover gave out a warning to the effect that the 
easter. part of the country was likely to go hungry and 
that the allies would be compelled to tighten their belts 
much i:ore than they ever thought of doing, because the 
transportation system of the country had not handled the 
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grain for the allies by 45,000,000 bushels, and the meat for 
them had not been moving fast enough to load the ships. 
He said much more to the same effect. 

On February 22 Director-General McAdoo sat himself 
down and wrote a note to the Food Administrator, as 
follows: 

“You are, as I understand it, the sole purchaser in this 
country of food supplies for the allied governments. You 
must, therefore, know the lotation of the food supplies 
which you from time to time purchase and the ports in 
this country to which you desire such supplies shipped. 
If you will notify me from time to time of the location 
of the specific supplies and the port or ports in the United 
States to which you wish to have such supplies trans- 
ported, I will guarantee the necessary transportation, sub- 
ject alone to interruptions from blizzards and floods. 

“I wish to reassure the country by saying that, so far 
as transportation is concerned, there is no danger of suf- 
fering from a serious food shortage in the eastern part 
of the country.” 

Washington gasped a little over what it believed to be 
the temerity of the Food Administrator “going after” the 
head of the Treasury Department, who is also the head 
of the Railroad Administration, in addition to being the 
President’s son-in-law. It expected something to happen 
and something did. One of the newspaper correspondents 
who has always been regarded as being available when 
the President desires to get his views before the public 
without appearing in person as the utterer of views, the 
afternoon of the day the controversy between Hoover and 
McAdoo appeared in the morning papers, delivered him- 
self of a few observations about the badness of the open 
letter method of airing disputes between government offi- 
cials. He said it was bad practice. 


Within an hour from the time that article, supposed to 
reflect the President’s ideas, became public, Food Admin- 


istrator Hoover told the newspaper correspondents that 


the matter was a closed incident; that he had no desire 
to carry on an investigation as to conditions in the past, 
because he is looking to the future and interested only in 
getting food moved without saying who is to blame for 
its failure to move now. He also gave out a note he sent 
to Director-General McAdoo, as follows: 

“I am grateful for your note of the 22d and I wish to 
express the great relief of myself and my colleagues at 
your assurance that not only will the allied foodstuffs 
be promptly moved, but that there will be no delays in 
our domestic distribution causing any danger of suffering, 
which necessarily implies the collection of our food ma- 
terials from the country to our terminals, mills and pack- 
ing houses before either the domestic or allied supplies can 
be aggregated for transportation to points of consumption 
or export. 

“T am certain that this assurance from you will greatly 
quiet the growing apprehension in the country of the last 
few weeks.” 

By way of answer to the Hoover charge that food was 
not being moved, before Hoover wrote his note to McAdoo 
telling the latter how much the country would be reassured 
by McAdoo’s promise to move food, the railroad ad- 
ministration gave out a statement saying: 

“There has now been about two weeks of moderately 
good weather, during which time an extraordinary effort 
has been put forth by the railroads. For the week ended 
February 16, 22,104,000 bushels of grain were received at 
western primary markets, which were the largest receipts 
for one week in two years, an increase of 54 per cent over 
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the previous week and 51 per cent over the same week 
last year. 

“The average number of cars of grain being loaded is 
5,000, which is approximately 6,000,000 bushels daily. This 
has been done notwithstanding that weather conditions 
are still severe in a large part of the country, and it will 
certainly increase in proportion as the weather moderates.” 

This statement was based on figures gathered by the 
traffic division of the railroad administration, headed by 
Edward Chambers, former traffic manager for the food 
administration. 

Other reports showed that in the nine days between 
February 11 and February 20, grain received at the prin- 
cipal elevator and milling centers of the West included 
17,361,000 bushels of corn, much of which was the soft 
corn which is so prevalent this year; 9,329,000 bushels of 
oats and 2,446,000 bushels of wheat. 

In the eight days between February 11 and February 19, 
38,750 cars were loaded with grain, of which 26,549 were in 
the western district (or west of the Mississippi), 9,319 
were in the eastern district, and 2,882 in the South. 

Forty-two special food trains, containing 1,368 cars, were 
sent eastward from Chicago and East St. Louis to New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston for transshipments to the 
allies between February 12 and 19. This through move- 
ment of food trains is still continuing, and six trains of 
meats are going daily to eastern ports for export. 

Between February 10 and February 21—twelve days— 
9,363 cars—or about 260 trains—of live stock, dressed beef 
and perishable products have been shipped eastward from 
Chicago. - 

Mr. .Hoover’s warning of February 21 was as follows: 


“Itiresponse to many inquiries I beg to say it is true 
that since the first of December we have fallen far be- 
hind our: agreed food program with the allies. By the 
end..of: February we will be short 45,000,000 bushels in 
cereal products which we undertook as our Share of their 
supplies. We will also be short of the amount of meat 
and pork products that we were to deliver. This deficiency 
is due solely to the railway congestion since that date. 
The railway directorate since coming into control on Janu- 
ary 1 has made effort to find remedy, but during the month 
of January the weather was insuperable, and although prog- 
ress has been made since the fifth of February, the situa- 
tion is the.accumulation of three months’ delays. The next 
sixty days will be the most critical period in our food 
history. The simple fact is that the problem goes far 
deeper than supplies to the allies. During the last three 
months we have far fallen behind in movement of food- 
stuffs from the farms to the consuming and storage centers. 
Up to the first of February less than 50 per cent of the 
normal ratio of corn has been moved, less than 80 per cent 
of the oats and less than 60 per cent of the potatoes. From 
November 1 to January 1 we were short in.the usual move- 
ment of grains and grain products into the terminals alone 
by over 120,000 carloads—over 120,000,000 bushels—and 
this further aggregated by similar shortage outside the 
terminals. 

Furthermore, this year we have the largest percentage 
of soft corn in many years and though we have a record 
crop of corn, a considerable portion of the soft corn will 
be lost by-spoiling unless it can be moved in the next 
sixty days to the drying terminals. The least amount of 
grain: that must be loaded for the next sixty days is 8,000,- 
000 bushels per day—and we have not yet attained that. 
Lessithan this will solve neither the allied nor our do- 
mestic’ situation. 
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“We had about 130,000 carloads of potatoes on Novem. 
ber first which should have been moved from the principa] 
producing centers and up to the first of February we hag 
moved about 28,000 carloads, while we should have moved 
over 50,000 in this period. The result is that potatoes 
are piled up spoiling in the producers’ hands and the con. 
suming centers have only been supplied by virtue of the 
summer gardens and other stores carried over from last 
year. There is a great deal of live stock which his been 
ready for the market for some time, but is still held in the 
farmers’ hands through inability to secure transportation, 
These cattle are eating their heads off without increasing 
their meat value and are only adding to the costs of the 
farmer and consuming the grain. 

“The effect of this delayed movement has been many 
fold: 

“First—To jeopardize the safety of a great deal of the 
soft corn and perishables, such as potatoes. 

“Second—tThe stricture in ffow of distribution has en- 
tirely disturbed the price conditions in the country by 
practically suspending the law of supply and demand. The 
margins between the farmer and the consumer in many 
commodities were never wider than they are to-day, be 
cause the consuming trades are under-supplied and the 
farmers compete for transportation. Prices of the coarse 
grains have reached unheard-of levels, while the limited 
transportation has diminished the farmers’ returns. 


“Third—The cost of grains for feeding live stock has 
so increased to the feeders of finshed cattle that they face 
serious losses. The costs-of the dairying industries have 
necessarily greatly increased. 

“Fourth—Through the large consuming areas we have 
been living off reserves through the period of scant sup- 
plies. These reserves are in miany sections approaching 
exhaustion. 

“Fifth—We have been unable to transport to seaboard 
the necessary foodstuffs for the allies. This has not been 
due so much to the actual inability of the railways giving 
priority to foodstuffs for allied shipping as it has been to 
bringing products from the farms to the terminal markets 
where it can be aggregated, prepared and purchased by 
the allies. . 

“The economic ramifications of this whole delay in the 
movement of the national harvest are almost countless and 
they present the most critical of situations, of which n0 
solution exists, but-a continued expansion of the efforts 
of the railway administration in the movement of food- 
stuffs in every direction to the exclusion of much other 
commerce of the country. Considerable progress has been 
made in the last ten days, but continued rises in the price 
of cereal commodities and the failure to secure sufficient 
surplus over immediate domestic consumption to feed the 
allies, are evidence that there is still a deficiency in food 
cars and that they need be still further increased. Cot 
parisons of the movement from day to day during the last 
few days with movements of similar periods last year tt 
flect the efforts being made by the railway directorate. 
We have, however, a long accumulation to be got ove 
and to be got over within the next 60 days. The situation 
calls for every co-operation of the public—through the 
quick loading of cars, loading them to capacity, and dis- 
charging them quickly—and in every way reducing the tat 
on the railways. Co-operation can be given by reductio 
in consumption of foodstuffs, by the consumption of home 
and lacol stores to the exclusion so far as may be o 
transported articles. If every interest co-operates we shall 
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supply tue allies and remedy the distribution of our abund- 
ant domestic supplies, for our farms are full of foodstuffs. 

“No effort is being spared to move allied food as fast 
as it can be accumulated in the interior and to-day the 
railway directorate is arranging special trains to carry 
meat and packing house products from Chicago to load the 
waiting ships.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A summary of the results of operations in December and 
for the twelve months ending with December covering 166 
large roads with a mileage of 191,181 was made public by 
the Commission February 27. For the country as a whole 
it shows an increase in the operating revenue from $267,- 
644,682 to $288,103,445; expenses from $182,116,075 to $217,- 
800,210, and a decline in the net from $85,528,607 to $70,303,- 
935 or from $448 to $368 per mile. The operating income 
declined from $72,864,067 to $51,033,844, or from $382 to 
$267 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $128,- 
998,483 to $136,067,026; expenses from $92,619,986 to $111,- 
420,646, and net fell from $36,378,497 to $24,646,380, or 
from $639 to $435 per mile. The operating income tumbled 
from $31,073,842 to $17,042,968, or from $545 to $301 per 
mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $32,- 
104,826 to $36,790,986; expenses from $19,788,909 to $23,- 
786,868, and the net from $12,315,917 to $13,004,068, or 
from $429 to $451 per mile, The operating income, how- 
ever, slid downward from $11,033,221 to $10,546,720, or 
from $385 to $366 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue climbed from $106, 
541,373 to $115,245,483; expenses from $69,707,180 to $82,- 
592,696, and net declined from $36,834,193 to $32,652,787, or 
from $350 to $309 per mile. The operating income fell 
from $30,757,004 to $23,444,156, or from $292 to $222 per 
mile. 

For the twelve months the revenue rose from $3,144,- 
432,321 to $3,492,516,961; expenses from $2,058,800,265 to 
$2,477,428,652, and net declined from $1,085,632,056 to 
$1,015,088,309, or from $5,699 to $5,313 per mile. The 
operating income fell from $947,807,198 to $830,315,145, or 
from $4,976 to $4,346 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue mounted from $1,578,- 
968,301 to $1,738,354,324; expenses from $1,071,413,697 to 
$1,302,410,570, the net declining from $507,554,604 to $435,- 
943,754, or from $8,920 to $7,671 per mile. .The operating 


income fell from $445,302,398 to $359,346,504, or from $7,826 


to $6,323 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $351,- 
205,808 to $403,872,676; expense8 from $223,686,666 to $271,- 
052,707, and the net from $127,519,142 to $132,819,969, or 
from $4,462 to $4,619 per mile. The operating income, 
however, fell from $113,112,087 to $110,750,876, or from 
$3,958 to $3,852 per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue increased 
from $1,214,258,212 to $1,350,289,961; expenses from $763,- 
699,902 io $903,965,375, and the net fell from $450,558,310 
to $446,324,586, or from $4,291 to $4,231 per mile. The 
operatins income fell from $389,392,713 to $360,317,765, or 
from $3,709 to $3,415 per mile. 


FORBID MENU PROPAGANDA. 
_ Regional Railroad Directors Markham and Aishton have 
‘ssued circular letters forbidding the use of railroad dining 
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car menus as media for propaganda, The orders were 
called forth by the publication, in both south and west, of 
figures on the card showing the higher freight rates per 
ton per mile in foreign countries than in the United 
States. 


McADOO OUT OF TUBE COMPANY. 

Railroad Director McAdoo has issued a statement that 
the Hudson tubes, providing railroad connection under 
the Hudson River between New York City and New Jersey, 
which were built originally by Mr. McAdoo, have been 
under government control since December 28, when pri- 
vate operation ceased, and have not received unusual 
consideration since that time. Mr. McAdoo states that 
he has severed all connections with the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad Company, which operates the tubes. 


NEW PRIORITY ORDER AIDS FARMERS. 

In the interest of farmers railroads of the middle west 
and northwest have been ordered to make a modification 
in the grain priority order so that farm implements, in- 
cubators, egg cases and egg fillers may be shipped. The 
instructions were sent from R. H. Aishton, regional di- 
rector at Chicago. The states in which such shipments 
may now be made are Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Kansas. 


INCREASES ON, SUGAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The whole of February 27 was devoted by the fifteenth 
section board to listening to the justifications put forward 
by Tariff Agents McCain, Emerson, Chalenor, Sedgman and 
Boyd in behalf of the increases in rates on sugar, which 
they will file if the Commission gives them fifteenth sec- 
tion permission, the nature of which was. set forth in The 
Traffic World of February 23, p. 368. The intention was to 
hear them on that day also on proposed increases on coffee, 
but the shippers were so much in: earnest in their cross- 
examination of the railroad men as to their reasons for 
breaking the relationships that have long existed in rates 
on sugar from the various points of origin to the highly 
competitive markets that that phase of the subject was 
not finished. 


_ Cross-examination of the tariff men was conducted by 
John S. Burehmore for Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas 
manufacturers; R. D. Sangster for Kansas City interests 
and for C. E. Childe, Omaha; E. H. Hogueland, Kansas 
beet interests; and Mr. Prickett for Utah manufacturers. 

E. B. Boyd was the man the shippers most desired to 
interview because the rate from New York to Chicago has 
been proposed for a 4.2-cent advance, while the advance of 
the Colorado rates is to be 7 cents. 


Mr. Boyd emphatically denied that the railroads had ever 
treated rates on sugar as being petrified in their relation- 
ships; that the revision they now propose will give a more 
logical structure than in existence and that finally the 
buyers are not interested in the rate from any particular 
market because refiners absorb differences in rates, so that 
no matter where the buying is done, the cost is the same 
as if it had been bought in some other market. 


EFFECTIVE DATE POSTPONED. 

The effective date of the Commission’s order in I. and 

S. No. 1050, the reconsignment case, enteredon Dec. 24, 
1917, has been postponed to April 1. 
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HOUSE PASSES RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The House late February 28 passed the railroad compensa- 
tion bill, with some minor amendments, by a vote of 337 to 
6. The bill now goes to conference for reconciliation of the 
differences between the Senate and House measures. If 
finally passed as drafted by both the House and the Sen- 
ate the law will give the President power to control rates. 
Shippers, though, for the most part, in so far as they 
have given thought to the subject, they are understood to 
be against this provision, made little effort at protest until 
late in the proceedings. Protests came to the House the 
day of the passage of the bill from the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, the Western Petroleum Refiners’ As: 
sociation, the National Petroleum Association, the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association and the organization 
of farmers’ co-operative elevatozs. 

The overwhelming vote for the passage of the bill in 
the House was cast after the Senate amendment leaving 
the rate-making power in the hands of the Commission, on 
roll call was defeated 218 to 165 and the Esch amendment 
limiting government control to a period of one year after 
peace was defeated 206 to 166. 

Opponents of giving the President the rate-making power 
were elated earlier in the day when the House, sitting 
as committee of the whole, voted, 164 to 157, to leave the 
-rate-making in the hands of the Commission. The admin- 
istration, however, brought out the reserve vote and over- 
turned this action in the vote of the House. 

Only such a demonstration by shippers as might astound 
could now, probably, prevent the transfer of the rate-mak- 
ing power. Both houses have voted down amendments 
which would have left the rate-making power in the hands 
of the Commission. Disagreement is merely as to form, 
not substance, in this respect. The Senate bill allows 
the Commission, on formal complaint, after the rate has 
been in effect, to overturn a rate made by the President. 
The House section gives it merely power to investigate 
and report its conclusions to the President, who is spe- 
cifically authorized to continue rates that may have been 
condemned in the report the Commission makes to him. 

Under the rules, the proposition to retain power in the 
Commission, having been voted down in both houses, may 
not be entertained by the conference committee. That 
is why only a great demonstration of disapproval could 
possibly presuade Congress to recall its decree striking 
down the regulatory machinery built up in thirty years of 
fighting. 

Nobody expects the President to make “midnight” rates 
or to make 100 per cent advances, but Congress is voting 
to delegate its power to him on that point. If the Senate 
provision becomes the law nobody seriously thinks the 
Commission would ever condemn a President-made rate, 
especially if it were made to enable the Director-General 
to obtain much money quickly. By reason of the Presi- 


dent’s power to make rates instantly effective, hundreds - 


of millions could be raised in a short time. Advances in 
wages or increases in compensation to railroads receiving 
less than the standard return, could be made effective 
and paid within a month by means of advanced rates. 
Commission Control Almost Won. 

No one has definite information as to what is contem- 
plated in the way of increased rates, but there is a con- 
viction that at least a fifteen per cent advance will have 
to be made almost immediately because of the declining 
operating income of railroads, due to bad weather and in- 
creasing costs. 
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Sitting as a committee of the whole, the Hous: Voted, 
164 to 157, to adopt the Sweet amendment leaving in thy, 
Commission all rate-making power. The vote was take, 
by tellers and was in order when the bill came up Fe, 
ruary 28, because a demand for tellers was pending whe, 
the House adjourned February 26. At that time ther 
was suspicion that the Sweet amendment had not beg 
defeated, as announced by the presiding officer. The 
willingness of Chairman Sims of the committee to adjoun 
then, led to the conviction that he believed the admip. 
istration had been defeated on that point. 


Although in the House February 26, the result of 
rising vote was declared to be 90 to 83 against the re 
tention of the rate-making power in the Commission, 
proponents of such an amendment to the bill felt greatly 
encouraged in their efforts to save the present rate-regy- 
lating system. They demanded tellers on that vote be 
cause they believed the presiding officer of the House had 
not accurately counted the rising vote. Tellers were ap- 
pointed, but before the members of the House passed be 
tween them Chairman Sims, in charge of the bill, moved 
an adjournment. The amendment offered by Representa- 
tive Sweet of Iowa, on which the vote had been taken, 
was as follows: 


“That the jurisdiction and power over the rates, fares, 
charges and classifications of common carriers which prior 
to federal control were lodged in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the act to regulate commerce, approved 
Feb. 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto, shall continue 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and said Con- 
mission shall retain full jurisdiction over the rates, fares, 
charges and classifications of the said carriers and all gov- 
ernmental agencies referred to or created by this act; but 
during the period of said federal control said Commission 
in determining any question arising under this act shall 
consider all the facts and circumstances arising under 
the war emergency and growing out of the unified, co 
ordinated federal control occasioned thereby. This shall 
not be construed as interfering with the control by the 
President or any agency created by him of the operation 
as distinguished from the rates, fares, charges and classi- 
fications of said carriers subject to federal control.” 


Three hours of debate were had on that amendment and 
a sufficient number of the members. of the majority party 
participated in the discussion on the side of those favoring 
retention of the power by the Commission to raise the 
question as to whether the administration would be able 
to persuade the House to give President Wilson the power 






















. to make rates. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission under the pre 
visions in this bill is redficed to an advisory body,” said 
Mr. Sweet, proponent of the amendment, which was writ 
ten by Clifford Thorne. “This paragraph could as well 
be condensed into a few lines so as to read as follows: 
‘The President of the United States is authorized and el 
powered to make all rates, fares and charges during tl¢ 
period of federal control.’ 


“Sometimes when I read over the language it seems (0 
me that it is a condemnation of the Interstate Commert? 
Commission—that it says to the Commission you are 4 
body of men appointed for a certain work, appointed be 
cause you have extraordinary qualifications and experien® 
in passing upon railway rates, fares and char<es. Bul 
when it comes to passing upon rates during ("is crisis 
in our country’s history you have not the ability, tl 
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jearning, nor the patriotism to render reasonabie and just 
decisions and make impartial recommendations. 

“Tt seems to me that it says to the members of this 
great Commission you are incompetent to perform the 


duties for which you were appointed.” 


In Support of Autocratic Power. 

In defending the proposal to give the President auto- 
cratic power over rates, Representative Merritt of Con- 
necticut said: 

“It seems clear that the fundamental reason why the 
railroads, during the period of the control of their rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, did not succeed, 
and in fact were gradually drifting more and more toward 
a general state of bankruptcy, was that, on the one hand, 
they were subject to constantly increasing cost of labor 
and material and constantly increasing hampering regu- 
lations, while, on the other hand, they had no power to 
recoup themselves by increased rates. 

“Bvery manufacturing business and every other busi- 
ness, in fixing its rates for the sale of its product, neces- 
sarily first considers the cost of the product and then adds 
a percentage for profit. If the ordinary business concern 
cannot sell its product at a price greater than its cost, 
then it has two courses open to it, namely, either to sell 
for a time at a loss or to stop business. But a railroad 
can under no circumstances stop business. 

“Now, the only thing the railroad has to sell is trans- 
portation; and if, on the one hand, the cost of transporta- 
tion is fixed by a power outside the railroads, as has 
been the case, and if, on the other hand, the price at 
which it sells its transportation is fixed by another and 
different power, as has-been the case, it is quite obvious 
that the owners and managers of the railroads have no 
power to conduct their business on the only possible basis 
on which any successful business can be run. 


“In pursuance of this principle it appears to me that it 
is essential to the success of this plan that the President 
should be given control of the rates. After this bill be- 
comes a law he is the man who will have to do with fixing 
the price of labor, and, to a large extent, the price of ma- 
terial, which fix the cost of the product of transportation, 
and if he is going to make a success of the plan he must 
be the man who, after he ascertains the cost of its prod- 
uct, can fix the price. It needs no argument to show that 
for every reason, both public and private, he will not fix 
the price of transportation any higher than he is actually 
obliged to do by its cost. 


‘It is essential to the success of this plan and to pre- 
vent government ownership that the railroads should suc- 
ceed and should make a profit during the time when they 
afé run by the President, because otherwise, when the 
war ceases, if the roads have not been making a profit, 
and when the time comes to return them, it is quite evi- 
dent that the price of railroad securities will fall to such 
an extent as to create a national financial disaster, and, to 
avoid that, the only recourse would be government owner- 
ship, 

‘In short, the man who will be responsible for the suc- 
cess of this plan is the President, and it always has been 
and always will be a sound business principle that you 
‘amnot divorce responsibility and power if you want to 
hold any man responsible for success, and so I hope the 
bil, in this particular, will be allowed to stand as it is 
teported by the majority of the committee.” 

Commission Arraigned. 

In the course of the debate Representative Platt of New 

York read an arraignment of the Commission, which ac- 
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cused it, in effect, of responsibility for everything except, 
as Representative’ Barnhart of. Indiana suggested, the 
epidemic of measles. The colloquy on that point is il- 
luminating. It follows: 

Mr. Barnhart: The gentleman did not intentionally 
omit charging the epidemic of measles now prevailing to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Platt: Oh, there were a few things I thought I 
could not fairly charge them with. I admit that the letter 
is not wholly just. It is an extreme statement. 

Mr. Dillon: Mr. Chairman, I take it that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no power to commit anyone 
for contempt. 

Mr. Platt: I am sorry for that. 

Mr. Hicks: Mr. Chairman, is not the crux of the 
gentleman’s contentions, favoring the President’s initia- 
tion of rates in preference to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which I agree with him, the fact that the 
President will arrange the rates and will expedite the ad- 
justment of the rates without unnecessary delay, and also 
give a wider latitude and greater field from which to 
ascertain what are correct rates? As I understand it, 
whatever rates are initiated they are subject to review by 
the courts and are not absolutely fixed until a court has 
rendered a decision. 

Mr. Platt: That is about it. 

Mr. Gordon: There is a provision in the bill which 
limits the President to fixing a rate that is just and rea- 
sonable, just as it limits the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Would the gentleman strike that out? 

Mr. Platt: I would not, but I think the President could 
still judge as to whether the rates are just or reasonable; 
and if he wants to fix a rate for the purpose of shutting 
off certain traffic, he can do it, in my opinion. 

Mr. Gordon: Then the gentleman’s point is that the 
President will fix rates without evidence, while the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will follow the law and fix 
them from the evidence. That is the gentleman’s com- 
plaint? 

Mr. Platt: If the President has the common sense I 
think he has, that is exactly what he will do. 

Mr. Gordon: Disregard the evidence? 

Mr. Platt: Fix the rates on broad general evidence,. 
and let the Interstate Commerce Commission do the 
technical investigating afterwards. 


Mr. Gordon: They have no power except to investigate. 
Mr. Platt: That is all they need. ~ 


Mr. Denison: I would like to ask the gentleman why 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could not do that 
as well as the President. 

Mr. Platt: Because it would take them a year to do it, 
and it may be necessary to get the rates fixed right away. 
The Interstate Commerée Commission is constitutionally 
unable to act promptly. 

Mr. Denison: Why does the gentleman assume that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not recognize con- 
ditions? 

Mr. Platt: Because they have had conditions thrust 
upon them time and time again and have not recognized 
them. 

As I have said, this letter expresses an extreme view 
and is not wholly fair to the Commission. Nobody can 
read the reports of the Commission without. realizing 
that it does a great deal of very good work. Railroad rates 
present an exceedingly complicated fabric, which there 
are reasons for disturbing as little as possible, as one 
change generally involves a lot of others, but the very 
fact that the Commission does much good work in investi- 
gating and determining the fairness or unfairness of rates 
in individual cases, or in certain territory, makes it ap- 
parently unable to handle with promptness enough to do 
any good questions of broader aspect. It did great harm 
in allowing the purchasing power of the railroads to de- 
cline to the point where many of them were not able to 
finance needed additions to equipment or needed better- 
ments. It was in some measure due to this fact that the 
railroads had to be taken over by the government, though 
undoutbedly the main reason was the absolute necessity 


of obtaining freedom from the restrictions of the anti- 
trust laws of state and nation, so that freight and earn- 
ings could be pooled. These laws had to be broken, and 
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the President was the only. person who could be given 
power to break them. He is operating the roads, through 
the Director of Railroads, and I see no reason for with- 
holding from him the power of determining their income 
by fixing rates. I feel sure that he will so handle the 
matter that there will be no deficits and no resort to gen- 
eral taxation of the people for the support of the railroads. 

In a colloquy between Representative Gordon of Ohio, 


a majority member, and Representative Mondell of Wy- 
oming, a member of the opposing political party, they 
agreed that the power to make rates is the power to im- 
pose taxation and united in saying that such taxation 
would be unlawful. Mondell also said that the power 
could be used to make rates that would not yield enough 
revenue to operate the railroads, and thus buy the favor 
of the unthinking who might be persuaded to believe that 
because there had been a reduction in rates there had 
been an actual reduction in the cost of transportation. 


He said that the power to fix rates would not be helpful 


and is not necessary to the prosecution or winning of the 
war, and, “therefore should not be added to the present 
burdens of the President.” On the contrary, every friend 
of the President, he said, should be opposed to such an 
imposition. 

Perhaps the most significant speech on this subject from 
the majority side of the House was a short one made by 
Jared Young Sanders, former governor of Louisiana, a 
new member of the House, who is also a member of the 
interstate and foreign commerce committee. He said: 


Question of Departure from Law., 

“The entire question that is raised in this amendment 
is whether or not the law, as it has been administered in 
regard to rate-making, shall continue or whether we shall 
initiate a departure therefrom. This is a government of 
law and not a government of executive decrees. I am in 
favor of giving to the President every bit of power in the 
- world necessary to win this war, and no more. This bill 
gives to the President all the power of operation. He has 
complete and absolute control over railroads, over their 
management, care, service, everything, but I cannot get 
my own consent to vest in the Director-General or in the 
President the power to make rates. Rate-making is a sci- 
ence within itself. There is only one governmental agency 
that we have that knows anything about rate-making, and 
that is the Interstate Commerce Commission. The ques- 
tion naturally arises right at this time, why should this 
governmental agency, that knows its business, that knows 
what effect rates have on industries throughout this land, 
why should its knowledge and experience be dispensed 
with during this war emergency?” 

“There is no need of being squeamish about this sec- 
tion,” said Representative Lenroot. “It is being asked by 
the great railroads, and the presidents of all the great 
systems have been co-operating with the chairman of the 
committee in charge of this bill, determined to take this 
power away from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“They are confident that they will be able to reach the 
expert which President Wilson must call on. to help him 
decide rate questions. They want these higher rates estab- 
lished now so that when we give them back their roads 
after the war, they will have precedents for keeping them 
on the higher level.” 

Representative Doremus of Michigan, for the administra- 
tion, replied that the President would have no motive 
other than to keep rates at a minimum, but that his con 
trol of the roads made it necessary that he should be able 


to fix rates. 
Representative Dewalt of Pennsylvania declared, in his 
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opinion, the President had obtained rate-making power jp 
the general war-power bill last spring, and to deny to 
him now would necessitate a repeal of that measugg. 


Amendments Adopted. 

The House February 25, sitting as a committee of the 
whole adopted a number of amendments offered by Repre. 
sentative Lenroot of Wisconsin. They were intended tg 
clarify the language and make it convey the meaning he 
said was intended by the interstate and foreign commerce 
committee. 

Chairman Sims of the committee objected to them, but 
the House members disagreed with him. Therein some 
thought they saw danger, not to the bill as a whole, but 
to several sections by which President Wilson’s advisers 
seemed to set great store. It is unusual for the House 
to disregard the advice of a chairman of the committee 
and his assurance that the language reported by him 
means @ certain thing is usually accepted. Mr. Sims, 
however, could not convince his colleagues that Mr. Len. 
root, the minority floor leader, was knocking down a man 
of straw when he said the guarantee meant that, for 
instance, the President should enter into an agreement 
with the Pennsylvania which would be a guarantee that 
it should not receive as compensation, during federal con- 
trol, more than $50,000,000 a year. Mr. Lenroot contended 
that what it was intended to say was that the President 
shall make an agreement with the Pennsylvania that to 
it will be given and that it will accept a compensation of 
not less than $50,000,000 a year. 


Another Lenroot amendment voted into the bill over 
the opposition of Chairman Sims was language to make 
it clear that the standard compensation shall not be more 
than the average of the operating income for the three 
years. Another amendment adopted makes the certificate 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to what the 
operating income was, prima facie evidence and the sum 
which the President must observe as the limit of what 
he may offer the railroads. That amendment was offered 
by Mr. Connally of Texas, a Democrat. That fact is cited 
to show that party lines were not observed in the offering 
of amendments. It is significant as indicating that the 
western and southern members were not allowing their 
party bias to influence them into taking positions in favor 
of the bill which they might not be able to justify to their 
constituents. 

The most striking evidence of trouble came just before 
the House adjourned for the day, when Mr. Dillon of 
South Dakota, a minority member, offered an amendment 
changing the proposed $500,000,000 “revolving fund” toa 
definite appropriation of only $200,000,000 and an authori- 
zation for $300,000,000 to be spent in accordance with 
items in an appropriation bill to be hereafter passed. 
Chairman Sims as..ed the House to vote down that prop 
osition. Instead, however, it took an adjournment. The 
point of no quorum was made and the chairman had t0 
move to take an adjournment. 

Under such an amendment, Director-General McAdoo 
could aot spend more than $200,000,000 without going 0 
Congress for specific authorization. He would also be 
under notice that he could not make plans calling fo 
the expenditure of more than $300,000,000, no matter how 
much more he might think desirable to spend; and that 
he could not spend any part of that $300,000,000 unless 
Congress designated the projects. 

That would be the beginning of the annual railroad 
“pork” bill, such as Congress now passes‘ for the im 
provement of rivers and harbors. Every community d 
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might deem undeveloped would have to come to Congress 
and ask for the insertion of an item in the bill covering 
the proposed improvement. 


The Rate-Making Power. 

Representative Black of Texas said he intended to offer 
an amendment allowing the President to initiate rates, 
put giving the Commission power to say whether such 
rates should become effective. He was called into action 
by suggestions that the Commission is the creature of the 
President, and he decried that idea. 


“At this time,” said he, “ I want to discuss briefly the 
proposition referred to by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Montague] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Borland] to the effect that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a creature of the President, and that therefore 
in the existing emergency it should be shorn of its power 
to be the final arbiter of the rates. I think that there 
can be but little question as to the wisdom of the step 
which the President took on December 28 when he issued 
his proclamation taking over the railroads, and I think 
that there are but few, very few, in this country who 
are not in entire sympathy with what has been done in 
this respect and are willing to co-operate in every possible 
way toward making the operation of these railroads by 
the President a success and an agency for promoting 
greater efficiency in the prosecution of the war; but the 
inquiry at once arises, is it necessary to discard the 
machinery of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has hitherto exercised its jurisdiction under the laws 
enacted by Congress, in order that this successful opera- 
tion sh8l be obtained? The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Borland] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
tague] advanced the novel proposition that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the creature of the President, 
and that therefore to permit it to be the judge as to 
rates would be making the creature greater than the 
creator. Gentlemen, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is not the creature of the President. It is an independent 
body, created by an act of Congress of the United States. 
Its members are appointed, it is true, by the President, 
just as he appoints the members of the Supreme Court. 
But would any member of this House have the temerity 
to say that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ought 
to be taken away, even in time of war, because, forsooth, 
ithas the power to interpret the laws and the constitu- 
tin of the United States and to which interpretation 
the President of the United States, members of Congress 
and all other public officials and private citizens must 
conform their actions? Now, I am in favor of that pro- 
vision of the bill which gives the President the power to 
initiate rates, but I believe that the final arbiter of the 
Treasqnableness and justice of those rates should be the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” | 

Mr. Reavis: No one who understands the tremendous 
amount of labor now devolving upon the President would 
expect him to fix rates. 
_Mr. Black: No one would expect him to do it. I take 
it that in the midst of his large and expanding duties it 
Would be impossible for him to go into the intricate study 
of railway fares and rates. 


Mr. Reavis: He would have to do it through some 
Commission. 
Mr. Black: He would; and who is better qualified to 


deal with rate matters than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which by reason of its long experience pos- 
sesses a better knowledge of these intricate matters of 
Height rates than any other body in this country? It is 
vearned in the complicated and complex matters insep- 
Atably connected with transportation problems as is prob- 
Aly no other body of men in the country. I myself will 
opose arn amendment, if it is not proposed by some 
member of the committee, that will leave the law with 
‘spect to initiating rates substantially as it now is, ex- 
‘pt that 1 would give the President the right to initiate 
les Without giving the notice now provided by law, but 
favé that matter to the discretion of the President. Then 
Would aiiow the shipper to appeal to the Interstate 
ommerce Commission, if he wishes to do so, and let that 
ody finally determine whether or not such rates, fares, 
harges, clussifications, and so forth, are just, fair and 
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reasonable. We all know that in the operation of the 
transportation companies the President cannot act very 
generally by personal direction, but that it will be done 
largely by the Director-General, and it is very apparent 
that even he, with his many pressing duties connected 
with the: Treasury Department and the direction of the 
great financial operations of the war, will be forced to 
delegate his authority to subordinates; and therefore it 
seems;tp me that the reasonable and logical thing to 
do is -to-make the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
final judge in these matters, for the very simple reason 
that it is the most efficient and the most effective body 
in this country to deal with such matters, and it is not 
reasonable to suppose that any other body appointed by 
the President or the Director-General would be more com- 
petent to deal with the problem. 


Mr. Connally of Texas: Does the gentleman think that 
the shipper ought to be required to pay more than a fair and 
just rate in order to make up the deficit which might 
be caused by the necessities of war? 


Mr. Black: He should not; it ought to be levied by 
general taxation if there should happen to be any deficit. 
I hope, of course, that there will be none. Now, why 
should we want to destroy the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and lodge these unnecessary 
powers in the hands of the President? Is it merely for 
the sake of granting autocratic powers to the President? 
Surely not. I have never understood that the President 
wants Congress to grant him any. powers which he does 
not need in the prosecution of the war, and surely no one 


can contend that the power to be the final judge of rates 
is a war power. 


Victory for Short Lines. 

An unexpectedly spirited debate under the five-minute 
rule in the House February 23 delayed the bill. An 
amendment extending the benefits of*the bill to the short 
lines was adopted. The House voted down a proposition 
to make the guarantee not more than seven per cent. 
The minority, under the leadership of Esch, pressed home 
the fact that under the proposed law the government is 
guaranteeing the largest earnings the railroads had ever 
made. 

The amendment to take over short lines competing with 
the trunk lines was offered by Representative Esch of 
Wisconsin, who urged that it would put them on the same 
basis as the larger roads and would stabilize them during 
the war. 

The short-line amendment adopted by the House differs 
from that in the bill passed by the Senate in that it ex- 
cludes any line not acting as a common carrier and. in- 
cludes only those that the President might deem necessary 
to win the war. 

Advocates of the amendment said that any small rail- 
roads that carried food, fuel or anything going into the 
manufacture of any war supply, was aiding war work and 
that virtually all of them would be taken over. 

Another amendment adopted by the House provides that 
recent expenditures for improvements are to be taken 
into consideration in calculating compensation. 


The amendment to compel either the taking over of 
the short lines or the diversion to them of an amount of 
tonnage equal to that which may have been diverted from 
them under supposed military necessity, but as a matter 
of fact diverted so as to provide for the more efficient 
operation of trunk *lines, in their ordinary commercial 
business, was insisted on by western and southern mem- 
bers, because they are the pioneers in undeveloped ter- 
ritory and the policies of the western and southern states 
have been to encourage such railroads, notwithstanding 
the condemnation the Commission has visited on them 
in its decisions made since the Supreme Court decided the 
tap line case. 

The pressure in behalf of the short lines was so evenly 
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applied that there never was a time when it was possible 
to defeat the amendments proposed for their benefit. 
There are many who believe that if shippers had been 
as alive to their interests as the short-line railroads were 
there would have been little question about the re- 
tention of the rate-making power in the Commission. 


SHIPPERS WIRE PROTEST 


The following telegram, under date of February 20, was 
sent by the National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association, 
Chicago, W.. T. Seibels, business manager, to Senators 
Cummins, Sherman and Lewis: 

“We congratulate you upon your able and patriotic ac- 
tion in opposing proposition to take away from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission legitimate function of mak- 
ing equitable and scientific freight rates and supervising 
changes in existing rates from time to time as conditions 
may justify; having in mind the welfare of our common 
country and the safety of our industry represented in our 
association, numbering nearly one thousand shippers and 
wholesale dealers in butter, ‘cheese, eggs and poultry scat- 
tered all over the United States, we protest emphatically 
against the rate control feature of the administration 
railroad bill and urge that the Commission be left un- 
hampered in the valuable service they are rendering upon 
a scientific basis and free from the suspicion of political 
interference. Our industry, whose annual business runs 
into hundreds of millions, views with alarm the danger of 
giving preference to the owners of the railroads when the 
toiling masses in our trade and in other kindred lines are 
told we must forget profits and if need be sacrifice every- 
thing to win this war. We insist that we are better pa- 
triots than those who create the unfortunate presumption 
that the owners of railroad securities are to be cuddled 
and protected while we common tradesmen and workers 
must take pot luck and trust to God we will continue to 
make a living.” 


WANTS COMMISSION CONTROL 


The following telegram was sent by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., to senators and members 
of Congress from Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, and 
minority members of the House commitiee on interstate 
and foreign commerce in regard to the administration 
railroad bills: 

“At-a special called meeting of the board of directors 
of this chamber and representative shippers, to consider 
rate control features, railroad bills in Congress, we re- 
spectfully urge the amendment and enacting of the Senate 
bill providing that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall continue to exercise full control of all rates and 
charges of railroads during government operation, subject 
to all provisions of the act to regulate commerce, espe- 
cially relating to discriminatory and prejudicial rates and 
suspension of date effective thereof pending public hear- 
ing. We make no suggestions as to other features of the 
proposed legislation empowering the President to deal 
with the carriers during the period of the war.” 


SENATE PASSES RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Senate late February 22 passed the railroad com- 
pensation bill as reported by the committee with only one 
important amendment. It was offered by Senator Cum- 
mins and includes in the roads taken over by the gov- 
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ernment the 800 short lines which Director-Gener:] Me. W 

Adoo had said were not taken over. The langu:ge of 

the amendment, which was adopted by a vote of 58 to 14, (ffi 
eI 


is as follows: 
“That every railroad not owned, controlled anc oper. 

ated by another carrier company, and which has jiereto. 

fore competed for traffic with a railroad or railroads of 

which the President has taken possession, use and cop. 

trol, shall be held and considered as within ‘federal cop. R 


trol’ as herein defined, and shall be entitled to the ben. hd 
a 


efits of all the provisions of this act.” chang 
Debate on this point was confined to half an hour, ob oes 

jection being made by Senator Pomerene, among others, J Buildi 

that the amendment would require the government to 

take over every “streak of rust” in the country. — 
Senator Cummins made a fight to change the basis of Cc 


compensation to be guaranteed to the railroads. He offered 
three amendments, one to fix the compensation at 5 per 
cent on the par value of the roads Dec. 31, 1917, after 
all expenses and charges have been paid. This was re. 
jected by a vote of 46 to 19. Another amendment fixing 
the return at 6 per cent was rejected, 45 to 24, anda 
third amendment fixing a 7 per ‘cent return was defeated, 
47 to 27. 

Another rejected amendment proposed by Senator Cum- 
mins would have created a board of five directors to 
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Cordag: 
Scrap 





succeed the present government administration in con pre: 
ducting the roads during the eighteen months’ period after a 
the close of the war. an 
Senator Hitchcock sought to limit the power of the ue 
President in setting aside the rights of railroads and 
shippers in his discretion during the emergency. Senator ent 
Hitchcock sought to have this qualified by inserting a othe 
provision which would limit the President to the statutes. BBDocket 
This was rejected. ae 
The Senate rejected an amendment offered by Senator ae 
Cummins intended to deprive the carriers of any increase weig 
in rates or compensation on property brought from eart- Mi pocket | 
ings or surplus, and an amendment to strike ‘out the 
provision giving the President authority to initiate rates. MPaints, 
Senator Sterling of South Dakota proposed an amené- — 
ment which would leave with the Commission complete glass 
authority over rates, striking from the bill the provision om 
giving the President authority to initiate rate changes. Kite” 


This was defeated. Senator Kirby of Arkansas proposed Lc 


to strike out the provision authorizing the President to Ea. 
buy and sell railroad stocks and bonds, and this amend 
ment was also defeated. pails 
An attempt to change the eighteen months’ limitation owed 

fixed by the committee as the period in which the gov 5 
ernment, after the conclusion of peace, shall continue ocket I 
control of the roads, failed. Senator Lodge proposed to oe 
fix the limit at six months. He lost. Senator King of Games 
( 


Utah promptly proposed to make the time twelve months 
and his amendment was also summarily disposed of. in 

Senator Saulsbury of Delaware obtained the adoptio 
of an amendment making the tentative presidential cor 
tract for compensation to cover periods “pending the 
execution of an agreement” and extending his authority 
to cases “where no such agreement is made.” 








EFFECTIVE DATE CHANGED. 

The effective date of Order 8628 (Commercial Club 0 
the city of Duluth et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al.) December | 
1917, and subsequently modified to become effectiy» Mart 
15, has been further changed to April 15, 1918. 
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March 2, 1918 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Oficial Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

Etc., in Classifications 54 and 55 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairrnan; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 

The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classifications Nos. 54 and 55. 
Interested parties desiring to appear and present arguments will 
pe heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1918. 
Docket No. 1481—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Eaiggere. 
Baskets or Hampers, Fiber, Chemically Hardened; Boxes, Fiber, 
Chemically Hardened, N. O. I. B. N.; Cans, Roving, Fiber- 
board or Chemically Hardened Fiber; Cans, Fiber, Chem- 
ically Hardened, N. O. I. B. N., or Trucks with Fiberboard 
or Chemically Hardened Bodies, with or without metal cov- 
ering, in mixed C. L., minimum weight 10,009 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), second class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 1482—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Carrlers. 
— Implements, Other Than Hand: 

ills: 

Combined Corn and Cob Mills and Horse Powers, Sweep, 
Sweeps detached, or Feed Grinding Mills: Loose or on 
skids, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates; L. C. L., 
first class; in packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, class A. 

(To cancel Item 10, Page 112.) 
paint No. 1483—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 

Yordage: 

Scrap Rope or Twine (see Note 2): In bales not machine 
pressed or in bundles, L. C. L., third class; in coils, L. C. 
L,. third class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in machine pressed bales, L. C. L., third class; loose 
. > pa Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
class C. 

Note 2.—-Ratings apply on old. worn out rope or twine 
having value for remanufacturing purposes only. 
(To cancel Item 13, Page 183.) 
Docket No. 1484—10:40 A. M. Proposed by Shippers. 
To add to Items 10 and 11, Page 289: “‘And parts thereof, not 
otherwise indexed by name.” 


Docket No. 1485—10:50 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Rubber Hose, Rubber Packing, Rubber Springs or Bumpers, 

Rubber Soles, Rubber Heels, Rubber Matting, Rubber 

Goods, Rubber Cement, Pneumatic Rubber Tires, Solid 

Rubber Tires or Rubber Belting, mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 25,000 pounds, third class. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 1486—11:10 A. M. . 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


; ; Western Committee. 
Paints, Paint Material and Putty: 

Stains, Furniture, Mortar or Wood, liquid: In glass or earth- 
enware, packed in barrels or boxes, L., first class; in 
glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class; in metal cans 
completely jacketed, L. C. L., fourth class; in pails or metal 
cans, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in bulk in 
kits or pails, L. C. L., fourth class; in bulk in barrels, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in metal cans, completely jacketed, 
in pails or metal cans in barrels or boxes, in bulk in kits 
or pails, or in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class; in glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rls or boxes-and in metal cans completely jacketed, in 
pails or metal cans in barrels or boxes, in bulk in kits or 
Pails or in bulk_in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
Pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Page 295, Item 5—P. F. I. 6516.) 


Docket No. 1487—11:20 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


Western Committee. 
Games or Toys (see Note): 


Games or Toys, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Iron or steel: 
ast: in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
Pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Other than cast: In. barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Other than iron or steel: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
Weizht 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

wey Cane’ s Item 6, Page 239—P. F. I. 6531, amended.) 

et No. 1488—11:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 


Furniture: 
—* or “ffice Fixtures: . 
ables and Seats combined, without Show Case Tops: 


- in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times 


first class; K. D., legs or pedestals and seats detached, 


n boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
hame::, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
°B), third class. 
(To cancel Item 3, Page 236.) 
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Bootes No. 1489—11:40 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
rnaces: 
Metal Melting, not otherwise indexed by name: Not wheeled, 
in boxes or crates, third class. 
(To amend Item 19, Page 221.) 


Docket No. 1490—11:50 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Paper Articles: 
Cups, paper, fiberboard or pulpboard: 

Cups, paper, fiberboard or pulpboard, not otherwise indexed 
by name, nested or flat: In boxes, one and one-half times 
first class; in cartons in crates, one and one-half times 
first class. 

(To cancel Item 7, Page 336.) 
Docket No. 1491—1:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Hides, Pelts or Skins, Not Dressed nor Tanned: 
Seal, green salted or pickled, in barrels, one and one-half 


times first class. ‘ 
(To cancel Item 4, Page 258—P. F. I. 6548.) 


Docket No. 1492—1:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Vehicle Parts: 
Carriage or Wagon Irons: 

Arm Rails, Bow Sockets, Canopy Standards, Shifting Rails 
or Top Joints: In barrels, boxes or crates, . L., seCc- 
ond class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, class A. 

Carriage Steps: With rubber pads attached: In bundles, 
L. L., second class; in bags, L. C. L., second class; in 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 


Carriage Steps: Without rubber pads: Bronzed, coppered, 
galvanized, japanned, painted, plated or tinned: In bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Carriage Steps: Without rubber pads: Other than bronzed, 
coppered, galvanized, japanned, painted, plated or tinned: 
In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in bags, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

Carriage or Wagon Irons, including Carriage or Wagon Cast- 
ings, Forgings or Stampings, not otherwise indexed by 
name: Bronzed, coppered, galvanized, japanned, painted, 
plated or tinned: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum. weight 36,000 pounds, 
class A. 

Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of Carriage or Wagon 
Irons as specified under Carriage or Wagon Irons, in pack- 
ages provided for straight carload shipments, will be taken 
at the highest rating provided for carload quantities of any 
article in the shipment, minimum weight 36,000 pounds. 

(Cancels Items 20, 23, 24 and 25, Page 421, and Items 5 and 7, 


Page 422—P. F. I. 6271.) 
Docket No. 1493—2:00 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Petroleum or Petroleum Products, including Compounded Oils 
or Greases having a petroleum base (see Notes 1 and 2): 
Oil, not otherwise indexed by name (see Note 3): In glass 
or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first 
class; in metal cans partially jacketed, L. C. L., second 
class; in metal cans, completely jacketed, L. C. L., third 
class; in metal cans in boxes, L. C. L., third-class; in bulk 
in wooden barrels, L. C. L., third class; in bulk in iron or 
steel barrels, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
c. L., minimum weight 26,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fifth class; in tank cars, C. L., weight per gallon 6.6 pounds, 
except on Crude, Gas and Fuel Oil; weight per gallon of 7.4 
pounds will govern (subject to Rule 32), fifth class. 
(Cancels Pages 339 and 340, Item 49.) 
Memorandum.—tThe estimated weight shown above added by 
Western Classification Committee. 
(P. F. I. 6553, amended.) 
Docket No. 1494—2:15 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 



























Plumbers’ Goods (see Note): 

Fittings, not otherwise indexed by name, for Bath Tubs, 
Drinking Fountains, Lavatories, Laundry Tubs, Shower 
Baths, Sinks, Urinals, Water Closets or Water Closet Tanks: 
Other than iron, steel, iron or steel and brass combined, or 
rubber, in barrels or boxes, second class. : 

(Cancels Item 13, Page 350.) 


Plumbers’ Goods (see Note): 

Fittings, not otherwise indexed by name, for Bath Tubs, 
Drinking Fountains, Lavatories, Laundry Tubs, Shower 
Baths, Sinks, Urinals, Water Closets or Water Closet Tanks: 
Rubber, in barrels or boxes, first class. 

(New Item—P. F. I. 6517 and 6554.) 


Docket No. 1495—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Instruments: Optical, not otherwise indexed by name, in boxes, 
double first class. 
(New Entry—P. F. I. 6549.) 


Docket No. 1496—2:40 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Mantels: 
Artificial Stone: S. U., in boxes or crates, one and one-half 
times first class; K. D., in boxes or crates, first class. 
(To cancel Item 6, Page 308—P. F. I. 6551.) 
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Docket No. 1497—2:50 P. M. ‘ 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Poles: 

Wooden, not otherwise indexed by name: 
ages, L. C. L., fourth class; loese or in packages, C.. 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

New Entry—P. F. I. 6556.) 


Docket No. 1498—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Loose or in pack- 
L., 


Stoppers: 
‘ Bottle: 
Cork and Wood combined: 
or boxes, first class. 
Bottle Stoppers, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels 
or boxes, first class. 
(Cancels Item 20, Page 348—P. F. I. 6535.) 
Docket No. 1499—3:10 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


In bags, first class; in barrels 


Coal Saving Compounds: 

Dry: In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth 
class. 

Liquid: In barrels, L. C. L., third class: in barrels, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 6, Page 164—P. F. I. 6536.) 


Docket No. 1500—3:20 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cellucotton (Wood Fiber), in boxes, first class. 
(New Entry.) 
Docket No. 1501—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cash Register Parts, iron or steel, in boxes, second class. 
(New Entry.) 


Docket No. 1502—3:45 P. M. 
Fish: 
Other than Fresh: 
Fish, .Other than Shell Fish: 
Dried, Dry Salted or Smoked: In bales or bundles, L. C. 
L., third class; in inner containers other than glass, 
earthenware or metal cans, in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; in bulk in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; in packages named, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 18, Page 212.) 
Docket No. 1503—4:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


Western Committee. 
om rs 9 Head Blanks, wooden: 


Submitted by Carriers. 


In bags, barrels or boxes, 
. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 
Athletic, Gymnastic and Sporting Goods: 

Golf Club Heads or Shafts, wooden, in the rough or in the 
— in bags, barrels, boxes, bundles or crates, second 
class. - 

(Cancels Item 20, Page 122—P. F. I. 6520.) 
Docket No. 1504—4:15 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Casing Parts, House Heating Furnace (House Heating Furnace 

‘Jacket Parts): 

Hoods, 8S: U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L. double first class. 

Sides or Tops, in rolled bundles, or flat in boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., third class. 

Hoods, Sides or Tops, in packages named, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth. class. 

Casing Rings: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 12, 13 and 14, Page 202—P. F. I. 6533.) 
Docket No. 1505—4:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Ferro Alloys: 

Ferro-Manganese: In bags, L. C. L., second class; in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages or in bulk, C. 
L., minimum weight 50,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Ferro-Silicon: In bags, L. C. L., second class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages or in bulk, C. L., 
minimum weight 50,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 6, Page 191—P. F. I. 6040.) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1918. 


Docket No. 1506—9:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Coffffe:. Extract of (Condensed Coffee): 
Dry: In glass packed in boxes, L. C. L., third class; in metal 
cans in boxes, L. C.:L., fourth class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 
oan (To cancel in part Item 9, Page 165.) 
offee: 


Roasted, ground and other than ground, in packages named 
for L. C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., or in mixed C. L. with 
Coffee Extract of (Condensed Coffee) in packages named 
for L. C. L. shipments, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 


fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 2, Page 165.) 
Docket No. 1507—9:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Furniture (see Notes 1 and 2): 
Chairs (see Note 4): 
Rolling or Invalid, wheeled: 
Hand propelled: 
S. U.. wheels on or off: Wrapped in burlap or paper, 
L. C. L., two and one-half times first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., double first class. . 
K. D., wheels off, detachable parts removed or folded 
flat on chair seat frame: In crates, L. C. L., one and 
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one-half times first class; in boxes, L. C. L., one anj ge Docke 


one-half times first class. 

Folded flat, wheels off: In crates, L. C. L., cne ang 
one-half times first class; in boxes, L. C. L., one anj 
one-half times first class. 

S. U., wheels on or off, or K. D.,. wheels off, detach. 
able parts removed or folded flat on chair sea‘ frame 
or folded flat, wheels off, in packages specified fy 
L. C. L. shipments, straight or mixed C. L., minimun 
woent 10,000. pounds (subject to Rule 6B), seconj 
class. 

K. D. flat, in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. CL, 
first class; in packages named, straight or niixed ¢ 
L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Ruk 
6B), fourth class. j 

(Cancels Item 32, Page 209.) 
Vehicles, Motor: 
Chairs: 
Rolling or Invalid, wheeled: _« . 
Motor propelled, without batteries: S. U., in hoxes o 
crates, L. C. L., two and_one-half times first class; § 

U., in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,0) 

pounds (subject to Rule 6B), first class; K. D. flat, ex. 

cept front wheel housing, loose or in packages, straight 
or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, thin 


class. 
(New Item—P. F. I. 6515.) 


Docket No. 1508—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers, 
Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 

Straw Spreaders: K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L, 
third class; K. D., loose or-in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(New Entry.) 
Docket No. 1509—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Latherkreem, in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes, fourth class. 
(New Entry.) 


Docket No. 1510—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 





















Glue: 
Glue, not otherwise indexed by name: 4 
Liquid: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 

L. Cc. L., first class; in glass or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
third class; in metal tubes in barrels or boxes, L. C. L, 
second class; in metal cans or pails in barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., second class; in metal tubes in barrels or boxes 
or in metal cans or pails in barrels or boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weignt 30,000 pounds, third class; in glass or earth- 
enware, packed in barrels or boxes and in metal tubes 
in barrels or boxes or in metal cans or pails in barrels 
or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third 
class; in bulk in tubs, L. C. L., second class; in bulk in 
barrels, L. C. L., second class; in bulk in tubs or bar- 
rels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 3, Page 36, Sup. 5—P. F. I. 6507.) 

Docket No. 1511—10:45 A. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 














Lamps: 
Electric: 
Incandescent, burnt out, with or without bulbs: In barrels 
or .boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L, 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 


fourth class. 7 
(Cancels Item 4, Page 27, Sup. 13 and Item 12, Page 39, Sup.) 
P. F. I. 6509.) 














Docket No. 1512—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 







Magnesium: i): 
Chloride of: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 0 
boxes, first class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, second 
class; in metal cans partially jacketed, L. C. L., one and 
one-half times first class; in metal cans completely jack- 
eted, L. C. L., first class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., third 
class; in metal cans, partially or completely jacketed, in 
bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 

fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 17, Page 272—P. F. I. 6506.) 


Docket No. 1513—11:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


Western Committee. 
Paving Joints, Expansion: 

Asphalt: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class. wall 
Asphalt and limestone dust, sand, cloth or paper combined: 
In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth class. 
Asphalt or asphalt and limestone dust, sand, cloth or Leora 
combined, in packages specified for L. C. L. shipments 
Cc. L., 40,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 17, Page 301—P. F. I. 6511.) 


Docket No. 1514—11:30 A. M. b 
Descriptions by Uniform.and Ratings bY 

. Western Committet 
Tractor Lugs, iron or steel: In barrels, boxes+er crates, L. hi 
L., third class: in packages named, C. L., minimum weig' 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. « 
(To cancel Item 3, Page 11, Sup. 1%) 


Docket No. 1515—11:40 A. M. Submitted by Shippers 
Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: L. 
Beet Lifters: K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C.. ‘i 
third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum welé 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 1516—11:50 A. M. 
Meal, Hoof: In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags 
Cc. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds, class B. 

(New Item.) a 
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7—1:30 P. M. Docket No. 1525—3:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by Insecticides and Fungicides, Agricultural: 
Western Committee. Soda Ash and Sulphur, fused: In metal cans in crates, L. C. 


., one ang Docket No. 151 





one and Boxes: L., fourth class; in metal cans in barrels,or boxes, L. C. L., 
» One andi ”*chipping, wooden, with hinges and cover fasteners or locks fourth class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
f, detach attached, not otherwise indexed by name: Loose or in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 “pounds, 
pat frame: packages, L, C, L., one and one-half times first class; loose’ class A. ; ; 
ecified r. or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- (New Item.) 

mini or ject to Rule 6B), third class. Docket No. 1526—3:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
). mum (New Item—P. F. I. 6561.) Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 

> Second nocket No. 1518—1:40 P. M. Band Cutters and Self Feeders combined for Threshers: K. 
LW Gu Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class; K. 
tea , Western Committee. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
t to R CIM vehicle Parts: pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
* tO Ruleae “Automobile Parts: (Cancels Item 4, Page 114.) 


Dashes: 
Iron or steel finished or wooden: In boxes or crates, THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1918. 


L. C. L., double first class; in packages named, C. L., Docket No. 1527—10:00 A. M. } 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), Descriptions by Committee on Uniform Classification 


— third class. (Cotton Cleaners added by Western Committee), 
, clean Hy (Cancels Item 22, Page 418—P. F. I. 6567.) , 3 with Ratings by Western Committee. 
ght 100m Docket No. 1519—1:50 e. M. . Stee pane ‘ gy js aan ne Rew 
, escriptions niform an atings : 
: rt 4 . Western Gsenmalittes. Cotton Cleaners: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 


nds third Sewing Machines and Sewing Machine Parts: class; K. D., in boxes or crates, L. Cc, 7A, second class. 
: Sewing Machine Stand Parts, iron or steel, consisting of Cotton Elevators, consisting of: 
Legs, Braces, Treadles, qpresdie, Rods, Wheels oF Wheel 7 ee K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., sec- 
rds: e ng eac ounds or over, on skids, L. C. ond class. 
Shippers, oy Gaaat ro Sane nll we L., second class; in boxes, Cotton or Seed Flue Elbows, in boxes or crates, Le C. L., 


L. C. L., third class; in packages, loose or on skids, C. L., double first class. 


» L. CL, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. Cotton or Seed Flue Valves, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
minimum (Cancels Item 28, Page 373—P. F. I. 6564.) double first class. 
A. Docket No. 1520—2:00 P. M Cotton or Seed Flues: Iron.or Steel: Not nested, in boxes 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by or crates, L. C. L., first class; nested, in boxes or 
Shippers, Western Committee. crates, L. C. L., second class. 


barrels orf Dough Kneaders or Mixers, Hand: Not nested, in boxes, L. C. Cotton or Seed Flues: Wooden: S. U., in boxes or crates, 
L., first class; pails and covers nested, in boxes, L. C. L., first - * me ee a K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, 
ee ey aah —an weight 20,000 pounds (sub- Cotton Chutes, in benee or crates, L. C. L., second class 
Ratings by - (Cancels Item 10, Page 191—P. F. I. 6568.) Cotton Borgvere or Separators, in boxes or crates, L. C. 
‘committee. ME Docket No. 1521—2:10 P. M. L., first class. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by Lint Condensers, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 
Western Committee. Lint Condenser Caps or Dust Flues, in boxes or crates, 


; or boxes fe Feed, Animal or Poultry: L. C. L., first class. 
packed inf® Blood Flour, Blood Meal or Dried Meat Scraps: In bags, Gins or Gins and Presses combined, in boxes or crates, 
10 pounds, L. C. L., fourth class; in cartons in barrels or boxes, L. C. L. C. L., first class. 
L. © te L., fourth class; in bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth Gin Feeders, in boxes or crates, L, C. L., first class. 
or boxes, class; in packages named, straight or mixed C. L., mini- Gin Presses or Gin Press Trampers, separate or combined, 
; or boxes mum weight 30,000 pounds, class D. ; K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class. 
L., mini- Feeding Tankage: In bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in cartons Gin, Gin Feeder or Lint Condenser Parts, not otherwise in- 
or earth- in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in bulk in bar- dexed by name, in barrels, boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. 
etal tubes fels. L. C, i, fourth class: in packages named, C. L., min- L., second class. 
in barrels mum welg p pounds, class D. : : £ 
iis, thi Blood Flour, Blood Meal or Dried Meat Scraps, in packages Otten, Cleaners, Cotton, Mlovators,, consisting of Belt Diss 
in bulk in provided for straight C. L. shipments and Feeding Tankage, Flue Valves, Cotton or Seed Flues, Cotton Chutes, Cotton 
s or bar- in A -—~ provided for straight C. L. shipments, mixed Receivers or Separaters; Lint Condensers; Lint Condenser 
th class. if L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class D. n Caps or Dust Flues; Gins or Gins and Presses combined; 
07.) ood Flour, Blood Meal, Dried Meat Scraps or Feeding Tank- Gin Feeders; Gin Presses or Gin Press Trampers, sep- 
age, in packages provided for straight C. L. shipments, and arate or combined; or Gin, Gin Feeder or Lint Condenser - 
Ratings by ee eee boy Magee = Pgs in packages Parts, not otherwise indexed by name, in packages pro- 
-ommittee. ion R xs eee - She MnnUM wels, 0,000 pounds, vided for L. C. L. shipments, straight or mixed C. L., 
(Cancels Items 17 and 18, Page 205—P. F. I. 6570.) pore gman 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B an 
In barrels Pocket No. 1522—2:30 P. M. Cotton Gin Brushes, in boxes or crates, second class. 


ed, C. L, Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by Cotton Gin Saws, in boxes, second class. 


- . Western Committee. i 
tule 6B) Cooling Boxes, Cooling Rooms ais d Refrigerators: 5 ee sna (Cotton Gin Saws on Shafts), in 
. ooling Boxes: In xes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in : ‘ 
39, Sup packages named, C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (Cancels Items 21 and 22, Page 290.) 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. Docket No. 1528—1:30 P. M. 
(Cancels Item 23, Page 179.) Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

Ratings by Refrigerators: Western Committee. 
ommittee. Store Display, with glazed fronts or tops: Game: 

Js of Other than Counter or Show Case: S. U., in boxes or Venison: In carcasses or part carcasses, loose or wrapped, 
barrels ‘i crates, L. C. L., second class; S. U., loose or in pack- first class; in barrels, boxes or crates, first class. 
es, re ages (see Note 2), C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds Game, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, boxes or 
, one ok: (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class; K. D., in boxes, crates, first class. 
4 4 thi - bundles or cratee, L. C. L., second class; K. D., loose (To cancel Item 14, Page 238—P.' F. I. 6592.) 
. L., thir or in packages (see Note 2), C. L., minimum weight pocket No. 1529—1:45 P. M. ; 
cketel, 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. y Descriptions by Uniform: and Ratings by 
0 pounds, (Cancels Item 5, Page 180.) Western Committee. 


Refrigerators, not otherwise indexed by name: S. U., Hair: 
) wrapped, L. C. L., first class; S. U., padded with Waste: 


— and wrapped with burlap (see Note 1), Human, not Stumps nor Combed Hair: In bags, L. C. L., 


Ratings by L., first class; S. U., in boxes or crates, L. : : 
omminel GY, second class; 8. U.. loose or in packages (see Not ates not machine pressed, Lx C_ Ly ftet lass in ma 
A ae oe ened pore ate on ag oa chine pressed bales, L. Cc. L, second class; in packages 
combined: AY gre chiss; K. D. loose wor ir pockawia (eel Wote need, & en weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
0 pare nD, fourth class. Skt 24,000’ pounds (subject to Rule (Cancels Item 7, Page 253—P. F. I. 6594.) 
shipments, ote 1.—The top ends and front must be completely cov- 7 : 
ered with a sufficient quantity of excelsior to form a sub- Docket No. 1530—2:00 P. M. 
) Stantial! cushion or pad. Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
> 2.—Surfaces liable to damage must be fully pro- Western Committee. 
Ratings by . Cranes or Derricks: ¥ 
ie .. ae eee Crease or in packages, L. GC. Le, first class; loose or, in pack? 
e eigil Eaten: 1688-2240 P.M. Submitted by Shippers. ages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A; moved 


opper, Grass or Bronze: on own wneeie, actual i ae cat and contents, sublect 

cae ° to a manimum weight o z pounds (see Note), class E. 

- Shippers Kettles, copper, brass or bronze, not otherwise indexed by Note—If additional car, or cars are required on account 
cae é rs) etached or overhanging parts, e minimum weig 

| Jacket: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., first shall be increased 24,000 pounds for each additional car. 


ah lass; i k amed, C. L., mini 
5 weigh! 1 da teaieak to feote. gS), third — a oe (Cancels Items 7 and 9, Page 186, and Item 22, Page 296— 
(To cancel Item 13, Page 272.) PFI 6583.) 


pocket No, 1524—2:50 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. Docket No. 1531—2:15 P. M. 
- Carrie Tpaulins or Paulins: In bales, boxes, bundles or crates, L. Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
r in bulk 30,000 first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight Western Committee. 
000 pounds, third class. Cutters: 
(To cancel Item 27, Page 399.) Sage Brush (Knife Attachments for Grading Machines): In 
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bundles (see Note), second class; in barrels or boxes, third 


Note.—Cutting edges must be fully prevecseé. 
(Cancels Item 15, Page 188—P. . 6589.) 


Docket No. 1532—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Carrlers. 
Boronic Alloys or Metals, in boxes, first class. 
(New Item. ) 


Docket No. 1533—2:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Electrical Appliances: 


Generators, Engines and Switchboards combined, in pack- 
ages provided for straight carload shipments, Storage Bat- 
teries, assembled, and Water Cooling Tanks, in pac s pro- 
vided for straight carload Soipmeana, mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 ho cant class A 

cancel Item 3, Page 198.) 


Docket No. 1534—3:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
cultural Implements other than Hand: 
traw ptaakera. Huller, Separator, paelier or Thresher: 
Wind, in boxes or crates, L. C. first class. 
Other than ‘Wind, K. D., in boxes, panies or crates, L. C. 


rst class. 

Wind and other than Wind, loose or in packages, C. 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B)" 
class A, 

(To cancel Item 3, Page 113.) 


Docket No. 1535—3:15 P 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Boards: 

Ironing, ye om Metal: 
second class; in packages named, C. 
30,000 B a fourth class. 

cancel Item 14, Page 139—P. F. I. 5929.) 


PRESIDENT SMITH ANSWERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
After years of effort on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it has received official information 
that the Louisville & Nashville spent corporation money 
in Alabama for political purposes in 1914 and to back a 
newspaper in Nashville that was advocating things the 
railroad company approved. A copy of the questions and 
answers contained in a deposition made by Milton H. 
Smith, president of the company, was given out by the 
Commission February 26. The deposition was made at 
Louisville February 4, the president answering questions 
propounded by Joseph W. Folk, then chief counsel for the 
Commission. 


The deposition is the formal answer of Mr. Smith to 
the questions which, upon advice of counsel, he refused to 
answer in the spring of 1916, when the Commission con- 
ducted an inquiry into the political activities of the com- 
pany, under the terms of the resolution adopted by the 
Senate in 1913. 


The first question was as to political expenditures in 
Tennessee in 1915. Mr. Smith said there had been none. 

Answering a question as to expenditures in Alabama in 
1912, 1913 and 1914, Mr. Smith said $30,000 was spent 
there in 1914 and charged to operating expenses. He 
said no such expenses were ever charged to construction 
account. He said none was ever charged to the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 


A voucher for $20,715.06, “for special fees paid under 
the direction of the president,” he said, covered money 
spent by political agents and charged to legal expenses, 
one of the sub-divisions of operating expenses. Answer- 
ing a question, Mr. Smith said the entry was made so as 
to give no information because “it was not deemed ad- 
visable to disclose to anyone, not even to the company’s 
own subordinate officers and employes, that it was mak- 
ing political expenditures.” 


Among the vouchers was one dated May 5, 1907, for 
$15,000. That money, Mr. Smith said, was used in aiding 
a newspaper which was advocating “certain views upon 
public questions in which the L. & N. concurred.” 

Mr. Smith admitted that the company had spent $34,800 


In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. 
L., minimum BR 
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in a fight against rate reductions advocated by Governor 
Comer. 

“Is it the policy of the L. & N, to make political cam. 
paign contributions, if you know?” asked Mr. Folk. 

“It is not,” said Mr. Smith, “but in the past the com. 
pany occasionally made campaign contributions to <efeat 
a candidate who was running on a platform of aniagon. 
ism and injury to this company. In such cases tiie jp. 
terests of the company seemed, in the judgment of itg 
officers at that time, to require this as a matter of pro 
tection. These practices, however, while customary and” 
conventional with corporations generally in the past, are 
contrary to the public opinion of to-day and have been. 
discontinued by our company. So far as this present pro 
ceeding is concerned, I think it proper to add that we 
appreciate the public nature of the service intended to be 
rendered by the Commission and recognize the duty to 
co-operate in every way hereafter, to the end that there. 
shall be no more cause for complaint of such contribu. 
tions.” 

While on the witness stand Mr. Smith professed to be 
willing to answer Mr. Folk’s: questions and restrained 
himself only because the attorneys for the company ob- 
jected to his answering questions about matters which 
they contended the law gave the Commission no right to 
inquire about. The question as to whether the Commis. 
sion was entitled to know was carried to the Supreme 
Court and it was held that Mr. Smith was under compul- 
sion to answer the questions, which he did in the deposi- 
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tion, a part of which was made public by the Commission. — 
= Y. 
DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS fBtuanta. 
The Transportation Club of San Francisco will hold its lata, . 
fourteenth annual banquet Saturday evening, March 2, at with - 
the Palace Hotel. freight ; 
to accey 
The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly A. W 
meeting February 19. The guests were J. M. Baker, Wm. Patters 
Lord and Mr. Crawford of the Wells Fargo & Co. Express G. W. 
Company and J. A. McCulloch of the Adams Express Com- Railway 
pany. Mr. Baker gave a talk on express conditions of Utah. 
to-day and general conditions in the western states. tk 
€ 
The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of Chicago vd 
has reported the following ticket: For president, Robert en tras 
C. Ross, traffic manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. For take ch; 
first vice-president, E. R. Newman, assistant general delat 
freight agent, Wabash Railway Company. For second vice The | 
president, Thomas John Dixon, general manager, Arthut @, 8B 
Dixon Transfer Company. For third vice-president, E. A wh ha 
Stedman, vice-president, Wells Fargo & Co., express. For is spo! 
secretary, C. B. Signer, agent, Lacakawanna Line. For Sone 
treasurer, Willard E. Brown, western passenger agellt, Banks: 
Florida East Coast Railway. For directors for two years, Bawa: 
Charles B. Hopper, general freight agent, Goodrich Transit nilitary 
company; Murray N. Billings, assistant traffic manage Mai. 
Illinois Steel Company; E. L. Dalton, traffic manageél, any, w 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Albert G. Francis, railroad RA 
agent, Chicago Telephone Company. The annual meeting othe 1 
will be held March 26, 1918. Vice H. 
H. A. 
ORDER VACATED. steamsh 
In an order dated February 21, made public Februal) Mi trafic q 
27, the Commission vacated and set aside its amended orde' Hfto enga 
of June 6, 1916, in No. 7608, Commercial Exchange of Phit Bi clerk in 
adelphia vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. et al. Lines a} 
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Personal Notes 


w. H. Ward, general freight agent of the Indiana Harbor 
felt Railroad Company, entered railway service in the 
local freight office of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., in 1890. Three 
years later he went to 
Chicago to enter the fast 
freight line department 
of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. In 1896 
he entered the employ 
of the Indiana, [linois 
& Iowa, later taken over 
by the New York Cen- 
tral, with which road he 
was chief clerk in the 
traffic department and 
assistant general freight 
agent. About twelve 
‘years ago he was trans- 
ferred to the Indiana Harbor Belt, by which company he 
has been employed ever since. He was chief of the tariff 
bureau at Chicago during most of that period until the 
time of his recent promotion to general freight agent, 
succeeding J. W. Bingham, resigned. 


A. V. Satzky is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Company, at At- 
lanta, Ga., vice W. W. Lee, resigned to accept position 
vith another company. P. S. Smith is appointed traveling 
freight agent at Fitzgerald, Ga., vice L. R. Waters, resigned 
toaccept position with another road. 

A. Weaver has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Patterson-Sargent Company, Cleveland, O. 

G. W. Cushing is appointed traffic manager of the Utah 
or tad Company, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 

tah, 

C. C. Semple, traffic expert, who, as a representative of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, made his headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati for several years, but was recently 
transferred to New York to assist in clearing up the east- 
em traffic congestion, has been returned to Cincinnati to 
lake charge of the movement of freight traffic in the Cin- 
cimati zone. 

The Houston & Brazos Valley Railway announces that 
E.8, Banks is appointed auditor, succeeding R. J. Dillon, 
who has resigned to accept other employment; J. E. Reed 
‘8 appointed traffic manager, to perform all of the duties 
of general freight and passenger agent, succeeding E. S. 
Banks; W. C. McLendon is appointed treasurer. 

Edward S. Neilson, having been furloughed for active 
uillitary Service, John T. Wray has been appointed acting 
division freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
Maly, with office at Erie, Pa. 

F. A. Moses, Jr., has been appointed freight claim agent 
tthe Ternessee Central, with office at Nashville, Tenn., 
Yee H. R. Smith, resigned. 

H. A. Vallas, formerly commercial agent in charge of 
steamship solicitation, has resigned his position with the 
traffic department of the Houston Chamber of Commerce 
to engage in other work. H. C. Eargle, formerly rate 
clerk in t).c general freight office of the Southern Pacific 
Lines at Nouston, has accepted a position as rate clerk 
"the de:artment and will handle rate quotations and 
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auditing of expense bills. Duties performed by Mr. Vallas 
will in the future be taken care of by Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Leffingwell. 

H. C. Gettier, division freight agent of the Atalntic Coast 
Line, with office at Montgomery, Ala., having resigned, to 
accept service elsewhere, the duties of the Montgomery 
office will, for the present, be performed by C. R. Jones, 
soliciting freight agent. 

J. A. Benell, commercial agent of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad at Indianapolis, Ind., has resigned to engage in 
the ‘automobile business. r 

F. J. Kemper, traveling freight agent of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway at Cincinnati, O., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Atlanta, Ga. H. E. Bonte, soliciting freight 
agent, has been promoted to traveling agent at Cincinnati, 
succeeding Mr. Kemper. 


REPORT ON ACCIDENT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
In reporting on the rear end collision between two pas- 
senger trains on the Louisville & Nashville of December 
20, 1917, in which 46 persons were killed and 52 injured at 
Sheperdsville, Ky., H. W. Belnap, chief of the bureau of 
safety, told the Commission that the direct cause of the 
accident was the failure of the conductor and flagman of 
the train that was hit to protect it. They were running 
on the time of the following train, but they did nothing 
to warn it that they had not been able to put their train 
into the switch at Shepherdsville. 


A material contributing cause was: the failure of the 
engineman on the following train to observe the train order 
signal at Shepherdsville, and to bring his train under con- 
trol when he saw the signal was not changed when he 
called for it. It was not changed in answer to either his 
first or second summons. There is a conflict in the testi- 
mony as to whether the engineman of the following train 
did or did not apply his air. If the rules had been observed 
there would have been no accident. Mr. Belnap, however, 
thinks a large measure of responsibility for the accident 
must rest on the operating officials of the road because 
they had not installed an adequate block signal system, 
but had depended upon the time-interval system for spac- 
ing trains. His thought is that the rules in force on that 
part of the road are grossly inadequate, if not positively 
unworkable, because two of the rules allow trains to ap- 
proach a train-order office within 600 feet before calling 
for a change of signal from stop to proceed; that is to say, 
they provide only 600 feet of braking distance, which is in- 
adequate for high-speed trains unless they approach such 
offices at speeds making it possible for them to stop within 
600 feet. The train that did the colliding was scheduled 
at fifty miles an hour. 


The report says the dispatcher violated a rule when he 
gave verbal orders to the conductor of the wrecked train, 
to the effect that unless he could reach Shepherdsville on 
time he should take sidetrack at Bardstown Junction to 
keep out of the way of the faster following train, the con- 
ductor receiving such orders being in charge of a local 
passenger train. 

The action of the two experienced employes who were 
killed, in failing to protect their train, the report says, “is 
inexcusable.” In concluding his report the chief of the 
division of safety says: 

“The Louisville & Nashville Railroad in its annual re- 
ports to the Interstate Commerce Commission has repeat- 
edly stated that this section of the road from Louisvihe 
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to Bardstown Junction was operated under manual-block 
rules. It is clearly disclosed by this investigation, how- 
ever, that such protection is not afforded, and, furthermore, 
it is evident that such protection was not intended to be 
given. Several witnesses stated that it was the practice 
to space trains 10 minutes apart. This is provided for in 
rule 91, which reads as follows: 


Unless some form of block signals is used, trains in the same 
direction must keep at least ten minutes apart, except in clos- 
ing up at meeting and passing stations. 


“This rule is fpund among the general rules for move- 
ment of trains, and there is no rule among those provid- 
ing for train movement under the manual block which 





The Open. Forum 


A Department for the’Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 3 





WANTS COMMISSION CONTROL 


Editor ‘The Traffic World: 

I'note with pleasure the stand you have taken in the 
February 16 issue of The Traffic World in regard to the 
apathy of shippers concerning the bills now pending in 
Congress proposing to take the rate-making power away 
from the Commission. I hope that the publicity you 
have given the matter will wake up the shipping public 
to the fact that they must express their views in this 
matter promptly and vigorously unless they expect to 
suffer a setback in their rights to the enjoyment of fair, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates comparable only 
to conditions existing prior to 1887. 

You may be interested in knowing that this organiza- 
tion took this matter up with our Nebraska senators and 
congressmen in telegram dated February 14, reading as 


follows: 

The Traffic Bureau of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
respectfully urges that it is vitally important to retain in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission full control of 
railroad rates. The Commission has the confidence of the 
country and is the only body competent td deal with this highly 
technical and supremely important subject. We ask you to use 
your influence and vote to see that the railroad bill now before 
Congress contains nothing that will in _any way diminish or 
affect the Commission’s rate making and regulatory powers. 

We have also written the managers of the commercial 
organizations of Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Sioux City, Des Moines, Lincoln, St. Joe, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Denver, urging them to take like action if 
they have not already done so. 

C. E. Childe, 

Manager, Traffic Bureau, Commercial Club of Omaha. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 21, 1918. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of February 9, under the head, “The Rate- 
Making Power,” you state: 

“If the amendment that has been incorporated in the 
Senate railroad bill permitting the President to initiate 
rates, but giving the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
complaint, power to review his orders, is the best that 
those who insisted that the rate-making power must re- 
main in the Commission are able to do, it would have 
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’ not questioned by anyone as far as I am aware through 
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permits this method of operating trains. It is therefore — 2ted 
apparent that the manual block system is not in force op jm @ tit 
this portion of road, notwithstanding the Louisville ¢ was | 
Nashville Railroad Company’s reports to that effect.” rathe: 
The report makes no comment on the fact that the loca Me™ 
train, in which the killed and injured were traveling, was Me" 
composed of wooden coaches, while the hitting train was to do 
made up of all-steel and steel under-frame coaches. The shoul 
wooden coach at the end of the local train crumpled up as § 
if it were made of cardboard, the weight of the all-steg mae 
and steel under-frame being so great that the wooden ees 
coach was practically no protection for the passengers oat 
therein. ieee twa 
; autho: 

same 

; have 

fair, | 
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been better had they never attempted the fight, but had wet 
permitted the bill to remain as originally drawn and stood me, # 
on what is generally held to be the proper legal ground a 
—that the law of August, 1916, under which the President 72"! 
took over the operation of the railroads, gives him no fg ‘2 2¢ 
power in the matter of rates nor in anything else not je *SU™ 
absolutely necessary in connection with the war emer- jm *!¢2s 
gency.” their t 
This criticism of those of us who made the fight and ae 
are still in the fight to secure to the shippers the reme The 
dies which have been heretofore had against commonly a 
carriers, made by so reputable and important a magazine of the 
as The Traffic World, particularly is to be regretted, be the ru 
cause of the injustice of it in the first place, and, in the gm '4™0Us 
second place, because the writer of that editorial seems jm oud 
not to have understood what was generally admitted to carrier 
be the power of the President, if not specifically limited the pu 
by provisions of a bill or some other law, having appli control 
cation to the railroad operation under federal control. of—an¢ 
The public, once misled upon the subject, and especially rendere 
the numerous industrial and railroad traffic officials This 
throughout the country, are not so apt to have their there q 
attention called to the correction. It is a distinct chal they a1 
lenge of our intelligence as well as an indication that Bpresigg 


The Traffic World has not given this subject sufficient Hac 


consideration in order to understand the underlying pri Hp) 
ciples of the law of common carriers. 

The President, by his proclamation, by virtue of the *. 
power to take over control under an act of Congress of man c 






1916 in time of war, and joint resolutions of Congres 
declaring a state of war, did continue in force by th 
proclamation the laws, etc., until it should be otherwise 
ordered. It was the conviction of the proponents of the 
bill, headed by such capable lawyers as John Barton Payne 
and Interstate Commerce Commisisoner Anderson, ant 









out the hearings of both the House and Senate com 
mittees, that when the President took over the railroads 
to operate them for the government, it carried with # 
the power to make the rates. If so, then inasmuch as 
there is no law to regulate the action of the Fresidett 
in prescribing rates or to define the rights and remedie 
of the shippers as between them and the railroads op 
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ated by the government under the power of the President 
in time of war, it seemed to us the sensible thing to do 
was to undertake to define the rights and remedies, or, 
rather, to specify and make applicable the rights and 
remedies of the shippers and duties,of the carriers under 
government control. It was within the power of Congress 
to do this and limitations would not exist unless Congress 
should so enact. It is the major premise in the argument 
of both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Payne, as well as Mr. 
McAdoo himself, before the committee urging that the 
power of the President be left complete. In practical 
effect this was done in the House bill; in practical effect 


it was not done in the Senate bill, but the Senate bill 
authorizes the President to initiate rates by filing the 
same before the Commission—precisely: what the railroads 
have always done—and declares that the rate shall be 
fair, reasonable and just, to take effect at such time 
and upon such notice as he may direct. The time and 
notice is left by Congress to his discretion, and in that 
particular the act to regulate commerce is changed, but 
the power to hear and determine the justness and rea- 
sonableness of such rates upon complaint and after full 
hearing is entirely as complete as it is under the act to 
regulate commerce. It is subsequently provided that 
“after full hearing the Commission may make such find- 
ings and orders as are authorized by the act to regulate 
commerce aS amended.” 

Thus simply the power of suspension as provided for in 
the act of 1910 is eliminated, although it might fairly be 
assumed that the Director-General, in connection with any 
extensive advance in rates, would so extend the time of 
their taking effeg® as to give full opportunity for a hear- 
ing and determination by the Commission. 


The act to regulate commerce itself does not appropri- 
ately apply to railroads under government control, and all 
of the different enactments of the different states and 
the rules and regulations for the administration of the 
various laws regulating transportation and rates will be 
found by their terms to be directed against common 
carriers operated by their owners or lessees, which it is 
the purpose of this bill to extend to the government 
control. Without it who could be sued—who complained 
of—and against whom could an order be made or judgment 
rendered ? 


This will be sufficient for it to be at once seen that 
there are no legal rights and remedies applicable unless 
they are made so either by the act of Congress or the 
President in case Congress should not pass any regulating 
act. S. H. Cowan. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Feb. 19, 1918. : 
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We hesitate to disagree with so eminent an authority as Mr. 
owan On a question of law, but we may disagree with him 
on @ question of fact. The fact is that many men fully as 
ell qualified as himself to hold opinions on the subject, do 
hot believ« that the President, under the law of August, 1916, 
inder which he took over the railroads, has authority over 
ates and believe that if and when the pending bill gives him 
hat Power it will be giving him something he did not have 
fore. We have quoted some of these men in The Traffic 
orld and have talked with many more. Mr. Cowan is entitled 
: jie opinion, and he may be right, but these men are also 
ntitled to their opinions and we agree with them. Mr. 
Wan's ex>ression of his own views by no means settles the 
if his premise wére correct—that the sident un- 
128 such power under existing law—thén his support 
a rate amendment to the railroad bill limiting that 
ct Wou'l be justified. But since we do not agree that the 
esident as such power we still say that those who objected 
th having it would have done better to have done nothing 
1. © amendment referred to is: the best they can do. As to 
Nneeectical effect of the Senate amerdment, though it gives 
, bbers an opportunity to be heard, Mr. Cowan is surely not 
credulovs as to believe that the Commission would ever 


rrule the President in the matter of fixing a rate.—Editor 
ne Traffic World. - 
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OBJECTS TO CRITICISM 
Editor The Traffic World: 

One of the surest signs of advancing age, in so far 
as it affects the mind, is a fear, amounting almost to a 
phobia, of any change in conditions which have existed 
for any great length of time, or have gradually been 
puilt up along certain well-defined and accepted lines of 
thought. 

Under ordinary conditions this tendecy. is known in 
business as conservatism and is generally considered a 
valuable trait in a business man, but conditions to-day 
are not ordinary and a change in transportation manage- 
ment has been forced upon us with very little opportunity 
for preparatory knowledge. This change is so radical as 
to amount to an upheaval, bringing with it the necessity 
for the settlement upon an entirely new basis of opera- 
tion, with the myriad vexatious details incident thereto, 
and depriving us of almost the only basis we have had 
in deciding any matter under discussion, namely—prec- 
edent. 

This change was forced upon us at a time when trans- 
portation needs and the consequent congestion made the 
difficulties incident to the change monstrous, and at a 
time when the nerves of the business man, and especially 
the traffic manager, were already reduced to a “frazzle.” 

It is undoubtedly the intention of the President and 
his Director-General to operate the railroads of this coun- 
try in such a manner as to promote, first, the national 
efficiency of the United States in our present task, which 
must overshadow any and all other aims; second, the 
business and commerce of these United States, which 
is so merged into the first item that segregation is almost 
impossible; and, third, to save from loss and depreciation 
the vested property rights of the owners of the ,railroads. 
I must admit that there is some difference of opinion as 
to the order of importance of the two last items, but 
there can be no question of the relative importance, of 
the first. meray eshad pif 

The responsibility for the success or failure of the new 
method of operating control rests with the President, and 
his Director-General and not on the shippers and receivers 
of freight, although these last “pay the freight”. in both 
the actual and symbolic sense. 

Granting the intention of those in authority at the pres- 
ent time and knowing that they are not without ability 
and opportunity to obtain the ability of others who are 
known experts in transportation matters, would it not be 
better for us to give those in authority the ‘necessary 
time and help to carry out their intentions rather than 
irritate our and their already overwrought nervous sys- 
tems by carping criticism? 

I try .to realize the difficulties of a traffic magazine 
(especially ‘with such high ideals and high sense of duty 
to its subscribers. and the general public, such as The 
Traffic World.is:known to have), but I fear that I cannot 
grasp the exasperation that must be incidental to trying 
to furnish reliable and accurate information at a time 
when the thing that “is” to-day “is not”. to-morrow; it is 
enough to turn gray the hair of anyone, or like unto, 

“Sir Ralph the Rover (who) tore his hair 
And cursed himself in his despair.” 

Traffic World is a robust, virile magazine and I do not 
like to see signs of advancing age. 

John H. Marvin. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 27, 1918. 





In other words, Mr. Marvin would have those who think they 
know something about transportation and the necessities of 
the present situation hold their tongues and acquiesce in every- 
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thing proposed by the administration whether it seems good or 
il. We try to make our criticism constructive and we shall 
not let any false idéa of patriotism cause us to withhold it. To 
some, all criticism seems ‘‘carping.’’ If our course is indicative 
of advancing age we hope we shall continue to grow old. Would 
Mr. Marvin have:our Representatives and Senators in Congress 
who have ideas as to the proper course to pursue, follow with- 
out question and in violation of their convictions the sugges- 
tions or requests of the administration? We are not and they 
are not questioning motives, but merely the means of obtaining 
the ends to be desired. We are not objecting to mere change, 
but to the kind of change proposed.—Editor The Traffic World. 


RAILROADS UNDER GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The fundamental proposition is that the government has 
substituted itself as the operator of the railroads. It 
has not become the proprietor, although under Secretary 
McAdoo it will exercise the chief function of a proprietor 
—that of dirécting the use of the property. 

One of the latest orders is that no person in New 
York can have shipped to him by rail after January 15 
any carload lots of freight without first having obtained 
a permit authorizing it to be sent forward from point of 
origin. 

I think thé above plan will work to our advantage, be- 
cause under the abnormal conditions which have been in 
existence for Some time, the consignees who. were prompt 
in unloading their freight have had to suffer just aS much 
as the ones who were delinquent in unloading and using 
cars for. storage purposes, for the consignee who unloads 
promptly can now secure permits. 

There is nothing the government can do legally that 
the railroads could not do. Climatic conditions permitting, 
I think that the present congestion will be relieved and 
everything running smoothly. 

I think that government supervision of the railroads 
is essential and no doubt will be chiefly instrumental in 
helping us successfully to prosecute the war, but I do 
not believe government ownership of the railroads will 
serve the industrial world as well as private ownership 
did, because private ownership of the American railroads 
and the keen competition existing between them are 
factors which led to the unique position that the American 
railroads hold. 

The railroads, had they issued the same drastic orders 
that Mr. McAdoo has, could accomplish the same results, 
but there would have been many loud protestations against 
them from the public, which would tend to lessen the eco- 
nomic results. 

Consequently, I ‘am of the opinion that the only real 
advantage gained by the regulations being issued by the 
government is that the people cannot and will not dare 
to oppose them. 3 

Since the government assumed operation of the rail- 
roads the conditions have:-not improved, and I believe 
that. all-shippers and consignees will concede that the 
conditions..are about 75 per cent worse than they. were 
prior to the government taking the railroads. over.:.As 
for this, company, which .has fifteen mills, located in. vari- 
ous parts of the.country,.I can state that we have not 
been.able to ship 10: per cent normal. 

I think if .the,,railroads had. been given the power and 
the operation left in their hands, the congestion would 
have been cleared.long before. this. . .. : 
WTO RATES DR ,R..L..Stover, | 
Traffic Manager, United. Paperboard Co.,.Inc. 

.New, York; N.¥., Feb..18, 1918. 
~The following is put out by the’ United Paperboard 
Company to its customers: ° 
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Load to Full Car Capacity. 





2 t 
Complying with the request of thes Dnited States 
government, our customers are requested to order 
in quantities. 






















































Paperboard in rolls.............. 25 tons or more wt 
Paperboard in sheets............ 30 tons or more ao 
“He who saves a pound of tractive power is fichting 
for his country and doing his bit to win the war” 
Respectfully, _ 
United Paperboard Company, Kent 
standin 
for ove 
UN IFORM DEMURRAGE RULES closure 
The. Traffic World Washington Bureay paper 
turned 
It is safe to say that the uniform demurrage code ism foreclo: 
now in- effect on every railroad in. the United States which — 
though there may be several that are still. missing. [MM tion to 
would take a minute check of the tariff file of every rail account 
road subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission to bell and sh 
certain that every railroad is now observing the same settlem 
rules. Such 
Most of the tariffs became effective February 10, not tion of 
withstanding the fact that physically they were not stances 
placed on the files until after that day. The flood of toward 
tariffs just before February 10 was so great that thal Answ 
clerical force of the Commission could not handle each that a « 
day’s mail on the day of .its receipt. _The fact that al for trar 
tariff was not physically placed on the file on or before publish 
February 10 did not vitiate it. The order was to file inl property 
time to become effective February 10 afad if the postmarki carrier 
shows the receipt on or before February 10, that is sufig act doe: 
cient, to make it legal. other d 
The clerical and printing office forces of a large num 4€tion { 
ber of railroads was not large enough to enable them tom ceived a 
compile and send to Washington on or before Feb arising 
10 all the tariffs required by the Director-General’s ordem™ is a pro 
and the Commission’s fifteenth section permit. Wherevemm given p! 
it was shown that reasonable diligence was used, a special commer 
sixth section permit to file with an effective date latemg or by fc 
than February 10 was issued. Therefore there are tariffs ings is i 
on the files showing effective dates later than Februarygg of a rec 
10, but they are within the law, because the Commission erly ma: 
has discretion to allow such departures from the strici come ab 
letter of its fifteenth section permission; by means 0M mortgag 
permits issued under the sixth section. creditors 
In the payment of demurrage bills, the effective dategy Court, tl 
of the tariff will govern, regardless of the time the ship the Tece 
per may have learned about.the tariff in question, or f # Mme g 
gardless of the time when a copy of it may have beeigg Mority 
received by the agent of the railroad company. The laW claim ha 
contemplates notice to the shipper. That is why it ig@ "thing 
provided that tariffs shall ‘be on file for thirty days prio tte rece 
to their effective date.. But the law also says that, fom the payz 
good cause shown, the Commission may allow shorel against 
notice. telver by 
No railroad, even if the tariff clerks were negligent! 
preparing the tariffs, was forbidden to file its unifomjy: 
code ‘publication. Director-General McAdoo desired “wh Ohio.— 
formity, 4nd the only way he could obtain it was to sgg/ur dis 
the Commission to allow tariffs to become effective ® of the y 
dates later than February 10, on one day’s notice. i bo. b. s 
‘much as the Commission has also desired uniformity, farther, 
could see no reason*for denying requests for short-notit view of t 
permission. ~~ ed ~~" Pniitting 
Ment? 
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Legal Department 


In this va ares a legal answers simple questions relating 

to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 

ial service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Gori Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. 
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Overcharge by Carrier Under Receivership. 

Kentucky.—Question: We have several claims out- 
standing against the Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain 
for overcharges on shipments moving prior to the fore- 
dosure of those lines; the claims, however, were filed 
subsequent to said foreclosure, The claims have been re- 
tuned with the following information: “Owing to the 
foreclosure of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 
which took place on Feb. 21, 1917, we are not in a posi- 
tion to make any further adjustment of prior company 
accounts. Our investigation, however, will be completed 
and should we, at any time, be permitted to negotiate a 
settlement, we will correspond with you further.” 

Such information is very indefinite. There is no ques- 
tio of the legitimacy of our claims. Under the circum- 
stances is there, in your opinion, anything we can do 
toward collecting such claims? 

Answer: While the act to regulate commerce: requires 
that a carrier shall not charge or collect a different rate 
for transporting property than the rate specified in the 
published tariffs of the carrier in effect at the time the 
property moves, and makes it a misdemeanor for any 
cartier in failing: to observe such tariff rates, yet the 
act does not give such claims in a court precedence over 
other debts or obligations due by the carrier.. A civil 
action for overcharges, that is; where a carrier has re- 
ceived a rate in excess of the published rate, and whether 
arising under a misapplication of the tariff or otherwise, 
isa proceding in the nature of a tort or debt, and is not 
given preference over other claims by the act to regulate 
commerce, or any priority over other debts in bankruptcy 
or by foreclosure.. A railroad under foreclosure proceed- 
ings is in the custody of the court, and the principal duty 
of a receiver of its-property under mortgage is to prop- 
erly maintain and-operate the road, and to apply the in- 
come ahd corpus of the property to the payment of the 
mortgagees and bondholders, and during which all other 
creditors must wait.. In the absence. of an order of the 
court, the receiver cannot pay debts contracted prior to 
the receivership. Then, again, the question of priorities 
is one governing receivers of railroads; that is, allowing 
wiority to certain classes of unsecured claims. If your 
claim has been properly approved and _ filed, there remains 
hothing more for you to do than -to await such time as 
the receiver might secure an order from the court for 
the payment of the overcharges, or to press your claim 
ainst the railegad itself after the, discharge of the re- 
teiver by the court. 





































* * -” 
Who Pays fhe War Tax? 

Ohi.—Question: The whiter read with much interest 
Your discussion ina recent. issue of The Traffic World 
ot the war tax on freight as, applied on shipment sold 
£0. b. selling points. It occurs to the writer to inquire 
further, .hether the war .tax is considered freight, in 
view of the fact that the carriers merely collect the same, 


eveting ‘he amount collected to the Treasury Depart- 
ent? 
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- The goods manufactured by this company are sold f. o. b. 
Cleveland, subject to a freight allowance up to 20c per 
100 pounds and. not in excess of.actual sate to effect de- 
livery. This freight tax was made subsequent to con- 
tracts which were entered into by this company to certain 
customers, and we have contended that, inasmuch as the 
tax is not a part of the freight charge, our customers 
would not be entitled to deduct in settlement of. invoice. 

Your discussion in article referred to above covers the 
matter of sales f. o. b. shipping point, but the matter of 
freight allowance goes one step further and opens up 
another view of the matter. Will you please advise what 
your opinion is? 


Answer: The war tax is not considered as “freight” 


in the same sense as are the charges made for transport- 


ing a given shipment. Section 500 of the war tax act ex- 
pressly provides that the tax shall be paid on the amount 
paid for the transportation of property by rail or water 
consigned from one point in. the ‘United States to an- 
other. The tax accrues, and ‘must be collected with the 
freight charges. Section 501 of the act stipulates that it 
must be paid by the person, corporation, partnership or 
association paying for the services or facilities rendered. 
So far as the government is concerned in the collection 
of the tax, it makes no difference what the terms of sale 
are between the vendor and vendee, or the manner in 
which the shipment is billed from consignor to consignee. 
If the shipment is sold f. o. b. point of shipment, with 
freight charges “collect,” the consignee pays the war tax 
to the agent at destination when he pays the freight bill 
and the. amount is not chargeable back to the shipper. 
If the goods are sold delivered, then the shipper pays 
the war tax at point of origin when he pays the freight 
charges, if prepaid. If not prepaid, and paid by the 
consignee, the latter can charge the same back to the 
consignor when paying the freight charges at destination, 
unless the consignor and consignee have agreed other- 
wise. In the shipment above described it would seem 
that the shipper actually pays the freight charges, and 
the tax should therefore be chargeable to, him, even 
though collected from consignee, and even though the 
contracts of sale were entered into prior to the effective 
date of the war tax, if the shipments actually moved after 
that date. 
* * * 
Delivery to Carrier Condition Precedent to Liability. 


New Jersey.—Question: A shipment forwarded from 
point of origin to destination, and placed in public ware- 
house on account of refusal, unclaimed or consignee not 
receiving notice. The consignor ordered the delivering 
carrier to reconsign to point of origin and secure the 
shipment from the public warehouse, furnishing all the 
papers necessary. The carrier refused to comply with 
this request. 

The point is: Are carriers compelled to get shipments 
from public warehouses at request of consignor and have 
all charges follow the shipment to point .of origin? If 
they are compelled to do this please quote your authority. 

Answer: By reason of section 5 of the uniform bill 


of lading the responsibility of the delivering-carrier ceases 


as a common carrier on giving notice of arrival of the 
shipment to the consignee named in the bill of lading, and 
on storing the shipment in some suitable public ware- 
house,.and the same is thereafter held at the consignee’s 
risk and without liability on the part of the carrier. -To 
make the carrier liable for the return of the shipment to 
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the original shipping point, it would be necessary to show 
that the shipment was actually delivered to and accepted 
by the carrier for such return transportation. It is no part 
of the carrier’s duty to call for goods that are stored in 
a public warehouse consigned to a person other than the 
one requesting their return, nor can the agent of the 
carrier be delegated to act as the agent of the shipper 
to perform such duty and bind the carrier for the same. 
The responsibility of a carrier for the safe transportation 
and delivery of a shipment does not commence until the 
same has been actually delivered to the carrier or some 
person duly authorized to act on its behalf or a delivery 
made in accordance to the established usage, and accepted 
by the carrier under circumstances that imposed on the 
carrier the duty of assuming the care and custody thereof. 


* a * 
Property Damages Within Forty-Eight Hours of Arrival. 


New York.—Question: Shipment New York to Jackson- 
ville via water line was damaged by fire while on the 
dock or in the freight sheds at Jacksonville awaiting 
delivery within the forty-eight hours’ free time. Carrier 
declines payment of claim under authority of section No. 
9 of the bill of lading, which, among other things, men- 
tions that no carrier or party in possession shall be liable 
for any loss or damage caused by fire. 

The shipment was not insured to cover water or fire 
risk and shipper contends that section No. 9 of the bill 
of lading is intended to cover while water-borne only and 
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carrier is responsible for loss by fire while in freight she a cert 
awaiting delivery within forty-eight-hour period. a par’ 
Answer: Section 9 of the uniform bill of lading, ag —Ibid 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, q A re 
June 27, 1908, contains no exemption clause regarding 
loss or damage resulting from fire to property carried yi j—— 
water. Further, the phraseology of that section makes jt 
clear that the exceptions stated refer to loss occurrig 
from the perils of the sea or the direct damage of nay. 
gation, and not from causes arising after arrival of the 
property at destination. Section 9 of the proposed ney 
form of bill of lading offered by the carriers does contain 
an exemption clause covering fire, but this change has 
not yet been approved by the Commission in case docket 
No. 4844, and is being opposed by the shippers, and does TRA 
not appear to cover loss from fire occurring while thel Convei 
property is on docks or in freight sheds awaiting delivery (Ct. 
to the consignee. deliver 
To the contrary, section 1, paragraph 2, of the uniform lading 
bill of lading, now in use expressly stipulates that “for conver 
loss, damage, or delay caused by fire occurring within Kansa: 
forty-eight hours after notice of the arrival of the prop prafts 
erty at destination or at the port of exports has bee (Ct. 
duly sent or given, the carrier’s liability shall be that off tached 
warehouseman only.” From this the logical conclusion— to carr 
is, and the law so holds, that the carrier is liable as such ¢ Gre: 
for property destroyed on the dock or in the freight shedsi 29 s. 
within forty-eight hours after notice of arrival has been The 
given, and while awaiting delivery to the consignee. attache 
owners 
8 anothe: 
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REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Reasonable Rates: 

(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Defendant laid a spur or 
stub sidetrack in the public street leading to an elevator. 
The line of another railroad company crossed that of 
defendant, and the sidetrack afforded connection with 


, thé’ tracks of the second company. The rates of the sec- 


ond company for certain transportation of grain were 


_much lower than those of defendant. Defendant, having 


for many years switched cars from the elevator to the 


tracks of the second company at a charge of 10 cents 


per ton, with a minimum of $2 and a maximum of $4 
per car, which charge was absorbed by the second com- 
pany, changed its rates, charging for switching service 
the distance tariff, so that the switching charges would 
be nearly $20 a car. Held, that, on objection to the state 
public utilities commission, the commission, without any 
testimony by a witness that the rate was unreasonable 
or without details making up the cost of the operation, 
might determine whether the rate was reasonable or not. 


‘—State Public Utilities Commission ex rel. Turnbull vs. 


Chicago, P. & St. L. R. Co. et al. (No. 11679), 118 N. E. 


Rep. 427. 


In such case, as the primary use of the sidetrack was 
the service of the elevator, the fact that defendant per- 
mitted the use of part of the.track for unloading and 
loading cars with teams ordinarily with the consent of the 
owner of the elevator, and when it did not interfere with 
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his business, did not convert the track into an ordinary (Ct. 
public team track, or authorize imposition of switchitg—% yajye , 
on the theory that such track was a team track.—lbid® js the , 
In such case, held, that-the imposition of the distance— er Ry 
tariff for the switching of cars from the elevator to them 254. 
tracks of the second company is unreasonable and dis Provi 
criminatory.—Ibid. erty be 
Under public utilities act, 36 (Hurd’s Rev. St. 1915-16, 3% only to 
11la, 36), declaring that no public utility shall increasei ages fo; 
any rate or other charge or so alter any classification Misdeli: 
contract, practice, rule, or regulation so as to result i (Ct. 
any increase in rate or other charge except upon a show compan 
ing before the commission, the increase of switchil8™ tom ho 
charges by rule defining a sidetrack as a team track 1% lading | 
improper, where the previous charges had been imposed only on 
for many years; for, even though the old charges We'll to cyst; 
unreasonably low, they could not be increased withou the com 
the consent of the commission.—Ibid. Co. vs. 
Sidetracks: Perforrr 
_ (Supreme Ct. of Apps. of Virginia.) That a sidetrach} (Ct. o 
will be used for interstate commerce as well as inl Perform 
state commerce does not deprive the state corporation of cont; 
commission of jurisdiction to compel the construction 0% formanc 
extemision of the same.—Washington & Old Dominion Ry South T 
vs. F. 8. Royster Guano Co., 94 S. E. Rep. 763. 1129, 
sae ‘Where, after lessee of a railroad took over the road, P Througt 
of a sidetrack burned, and the entire track was nec# (Ct. o 
sary, the lessee must rebuild, and it is immaterial hae Carrier 
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a certain ‘concern will be especially benefited, as all are 
, part of the public and are entitled to equal facilities. 
—Ibid. 

A railroad cannot refuse to extend a spur track because 
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TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Conversion: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, San Antonio.) The carrier 
delivering goods shipped without production of the bill of 
lading and payment of the draft attached is liable for 
conversion.—International & Great Northern Ry. Co. vs. 
Kansas City Produce Co., 200 S. W. Rep. 254. 

Drafts Attached: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, San Antonio.) Drafts at- 
tached to bills of lading amount to positive instructions 
to carrier to collect before delivering goods.—International 
& Great Northern Ry. Co. vs. Kansas City Produce Co., 
200 S. W. Rep. 254. ; 

The shipper of goods consigned to himself with draft 
attached to bill of lading, not having parted with the 
ownership, may sue the carrier for delivering them to 
another without payment of the draft.—Ibid. 


Estoppel: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, San Antonio.) A shipper is 
not estopped by carrier’s customary dealing with his pre- 
vious shipments, of which he did not know and by exercise 
of ordinary diligence could not have known.—International 
& Great Northern Ry. Co. vs. Kansas City Produce Co., 
200 S. W. Rep. 254. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, San Antonio.) The market 
value of goods at the place of their conversion by a carrier 
is the measure of damages.—lInternational & Great North- 
em Ry. Co. vs. Kansas City Produce Co., 200 S. W. Rep. 
254, 


Provision in bill of lading as to the value of. the prop- 
erty being that at point of shipment, having reference 
oly to loss or damage, does not affect measure of dam- 
ages for conversion.—Ibid. 

Misdelivery: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, El Paso.) Where shipping 
company, knowing Mexican law required delivery to cus- 
tom house, induced plaintiff to ship lumber with bill of 
lading with draft attached, agreeing to surrender lumber 
only on surrender of bill of lading, and delivered lumber 
to custom house, which delivered it without bill of lading, 
the company was liable for the loss.—South Texas Lumber 
Co. vs. Wolvin Line, 199 S. W. Rep. 1129. 

Performance: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, El Paso.) Generally, where 
Merformance becomes impossible subsequent to execution 
of contract, the promisor is not discharged, unless per- 
formance is prevented by a law subsequently passed.— 
South Texas Lumber Co. vs. Wolvin Line, 199 S. W. Rep. 
1129. 

Through Shipment: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, San Antonio.) A connecting 

carrier by acting on and acquiescing in a bill of lading 
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the person desiring the spur will ship products from an- 
other state, his competitors shipping from intrastate 
points, resulting in a decrease in revenue on account of 
more inequitable interstate rates.—Ibid. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


eporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Pu Co.) 


for a through shipment issued by the initial-carrier, re- 
ceiving the goods, and not issuing a bill of lading of its 
own, indorses it and makes it its own.—TInternational & 
Great Northern Ry. Co. vs. Kansas City Produce Co., 200 
S. W. Rep. 254. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 


Damages: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Alabama.) Measure of damages for 
delay in transportation of valuable machinery, lost profits 
not being recoverable because of the carrier not having 
notice, is the rental value.——Brothers vs. Illinois Cent. 
R. R. Co., 77 Sou. Rep. 423. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Evidence: 


(Supreme Ct. of Arkansas.) Whére, in an action by 
insurer in the name of the insured to recover against a 
railroad company for cotton destroyed by fire by sparks 
from defendant’s engine while such cotton was on de- 
fendant’s ._platform awaiting shipment, the evidence .was 
conflicting, as to whether the cotton had been so placed 
for immediate shipment, the question of control and pos- 
session of the cotton and consequent liability for loss 
was an issue for the jury, and it was not error to refuse 
a peremptory instruction for defendant.—W. F. Bogart & 
Co. et al. vs. Wade et al., 200 S. W. Rep. 148. 


Testimony by a railroad agent as to messages conveyed 
between himself and shipper by shipper’s agent as -to the 
order of the railroad company not to place the cotton 
which was later destroyed by fire on the company’s plat- 
form, unless for immediate shipment, held admissible, 
since shipper’s agent was acting within the scope of his 
authority.—Ibid. 


(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Texarkana.) In> action 
against carrier for decay of car of peaches shipped from 
Texas to Indianapolis, where there was an inference of 
full refrigeration from payment of full .charge therefor, 
and there was no showing that the time in transit, about 
96 hours, was not reasonable dispatch,.mere showing of 
delivery to initial carrer in good condition and delivery 
by terminal carrier in bad condition, with testimony that 
the peaches should have been carried 60 to 72 hours under 
proper refrigeration, did not warrant directed verdict: for 
plaintiff,. for, where the inferences as to the carrier’s 
negligence or fault are conflicting and not conclusive, the 
case -is for.the jury.—Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. Woldert 
Grocery .Co., 199 S. W. Rep. » 


Liability: Lis! 

* (Supreme Ct. of sateen The test as-to anaaniiin the 
relatioh of shipper and carriers had been established is, 
had the control and ‘possession of the goods been ‘so ‘com- 
pletely surrendered to the railrodd company that nothing 
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remained to be done by the shipper?—W. F. Bogart & 
Co. et al. vs. Wade et al., 200 S. W. Rep.. 148, 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Contracts: 

(Supreme Ct. of Missouri, Div. No. 1.) A contract for 
the interstate shipment of live stock must be construed 
and measured by the interstate commerce act (act Cong. 
Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat: 379), and neither the state 
laws of the place of contract nor the laws of.-the state 
of the forum have any application.—Bilby et al. vs. Atchi- 
son, T. & §. F. Ry. Co., 199 S. W. Rep. 1004. 


Contracts for the interstate shipment of live stock can- 
not exempt the carrier from liability for losses occasioned 
by its own negligence.—Ibid. 

A shipper of live stock, having duly executed contracts 
therefor with the railroad, in law must be deemed to have 
had full knowledge of their contents, and the fact that 
the copy given to the shipper’s agent in charge of the 
train of cattle was taken up at the end of the trip like 
a ticket, did not excuse failure to comply with a condition 
precedent of the contract.—Ibid. 

Damages: 

(Supreme Ct. of Arkansas.) <A verdict of $100 for death 
of five head of cattle by carrier’s negligence was not ex- 
cessive.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Butler, 200 
S. W. Rep. 144. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Supreme Ct. of Missouri, Div. No. 1.) Provisions of 
contracts for the interstate shipment of live stock re- 
quiring written notice of claim for damages as a condition 
precedent to the shipper’s right to recover for loss or 
injury during transportation are valid.—Bilby et al. vs. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 199 S. W. Rep. 1004. 


Where the contract.covering an interstate shipment of 
live stock required written notice of claim for damages 
as a condition precedent to the shipper’s right to recover, 
failure to show compliance with. such condition precedent 
defeated recovery; there being a consideration for such 
contract in a reduced rate for transportation, and it 
being proper. under the schedule of rates filed by the 
railroad with the Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 
Premature Loading: 

(Supreme Ct. of Arkansas.) Where plaintiff, pursuant 
to invitation, tendered his cattle for shipment at the time 
specified, and because they could not all be accommodated 
in the cattle pens, was compelled to load the same prema- 
turely under direction of defendant’s agent, and they 
were compelled to stand in the cars an unnecessarily long 
time before the cars were moved, plaintiff could recover 
for the loss sustained thereby.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al, vs. Butler, 200 S. W. Rep. 144. 

Released. Rates: 

(Supreme Ct. of Missouri, Div. No. 1.) Where the pub- 
lished and approved schedule of a railroad’s rates for 
carrying live stock contains two rates, one, lower, where 
contracts limiting liability must be entered into, another, 
higher, where no contract limiting liability is required, 
the difference between the two rates is a sufficient con- 
sideration for the contract limiting liability ——Bilby et al. 
vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 199 S. W. Rep. 1005. 

Where the filed schedule of rates of a railroad for 
carrying live stock, applying to it and other roads, indi- 
eated two kinds of contracts, at owner’s risk, one where 
the agreed value was within a certain amount, the other, 
where the value exceeded the amount and did not exceed 
$800, and then provided for a contract at the carrier’s 
risk, and the fixed rates first given in the schedule were 
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made to apply only on shipments of ordinary live stock 
where contracts were executed by shippers oz bianks fur 
nished by the companies, the latter provision of the + ched- 
ule authorized a contract covering an interstate shi; ment 
of live stock in the form of the several blanks of the 
several railroads.—Ibid. F 

Time to Sue: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Apps., Missouri.) Where a shipping 
contract covering an interstate shipment of live stock 
provided that no action for damages should be sus’ ained 
unless brought within six months, the carrier’s rizht to 
rely on such provision of the contract could not be lost 
by waiver or estoppel, whether the acts relied on as cop. 
stituting the waiver or estoppel were committed before 


' or after the expiration of the six months, as the purpose 


of the commerce act is to absolutely destroy discrimina- 
tions in interstate commerce no matter how conceived, 
or by what plan, scheme, or device that may be sought 
to be accomplished, and a discrimination would result 
from a waiver before the time limit had elapsed as well 
as by waiver after it had elapsed.—Blair-Baker Horse Co, 
vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 200 S. W. Rep. 109. 

The attorney for an interstate shipper of live stock had 
considerable correspondence with the carrier’s agent re 
garding a claim for damages, but made no agreement or 
promise that suit would not be instituted before the ex- 
piration of six months, and the agent never admitted 
liability or agreed not to interpose the defense afforded 
by a provision of the contract, requiring actions to be 
brought within six months. In one letter the agent stated 
that he did not think there would be any necessity of 
filing suit, but that he wanted an opportunity to investi- 
gate. About fifty days before the six months was up the 
attorney wrote the agent that the time for bringing suit 
was getting short and that if defendant was going to pay 
he wanted to know it, to which the agent replied that he 
was waiting to hear from a connecting carrier and as soon 
as he heard from it he would be in a position to advise 
the attorney definitely. About five days before the six 
months expired the agent wrote the shipper that he was 
unable to give any degree of satisfaction, as he was still 
waiting for the connecting carrier, and the shipper re 
plied three days before the expiration of such time that 
he could proceed against the carrier as the initial carrier, 
but would prefer to adjust the matter without a lawsuit. 
Held, that there was no waiver by the carrier of the 
provision limiting the time to sue, nor anything estopping 
it from relying on such provision.—Ibid. 


A,BOOK FOR THE ADVERTISER. 

A book entitled “Advertising,” by E. H. Kastor, of H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, has just been published by the La Salle 
Extension University as a part of the material in its course 
in business administration. ‘The author has been in the 
general advertising business for twenty years. Emphasis 
is laid on fundamental things—the study of. the product, 
the study of the market, the mediums and their circulation, 
the psychology of the reader. There is a discussion of 
advertisement. English. The less important advertising 
methods all have consideration. The book is illustrated 
with examples lifted out of the experience of modern adver 
tising as a final method of tying together the principles 
presented. A number of leading advertisements from typi 
cal lines are analyzed as a whole, showing the positiol 
which they occupied in the campaign, the analysis which 
preceded, the merits of the copy, the room for dispiays, it 
lustrations, and type used, etc. These analyses give the 
inner workings of campaigns. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
ani wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the _—— of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 





8 
Demurrage on Shipments at Embargoed Point. 

Q.—tThis city is served by railroads A, B and C. Rail- 

rads A and B have industrial facilities at our plant, 


shipments arriving over railroad C having to switch 


through railroads A and B to get their cars upon our in- 
dustrial siding. On account of congestion, which occurs 
by overshipments, railroads A and B place an embargo 
against the acceptance of shipments for this company. 
Railroad C continued to accept shipments for us without 
delivering carriers A and B being shown on bill of lading; 
railroad C, bringing shipments for this company to this 
city and holding them upon their track until railroads 
A and B raised their embargo. 

Railroads A and B furnished railroad C with copies 
of their embargo, which railroad C acknowledged receipt 
of; notwithstanding that, they endeavored to collect. de- 
murrage charges accruing upon cars that were held upon 
their siding against the cancellation of railroads A and 
B embargoes. Our operation is such that it is not pos- 
sible for us, nor has it been customary, to accept carload 
shipments except upon tracks of railroads A and B at our 


- plant, team track of railroad C being about two miles 


from our industry. May carrier C lawfully collect demur- 
rage charges assessed by reason of their accepting ship- 
ments when embargoes are in effect on roads. A and B? 


A—In Crescent Coal & Mining Co. case, 20 I. C. C., 559, 
shipments were consigned through to Chicago, the ulti- 
mate destination, and, as in your case, the reconsignment 
involved only the designation by the consignee of the 
particular delivery track at the billed destination. The 
Commission construed the demurrage tariff rule providing 
that cars held for consignees for unloading or for any 
other purpose are subject to car service rules, to apply 
oly to cars held by carriers for some purpoge of the 
Consignor or consignee, and that such rule is not ap- 
Dlicable to a case where a car is held awaiting its ac- 
ceptance by a connecting or switching line when it is 
‘detained through no fault or desire of the consignee or 
shipper. In that case it said, “It has been held, and it is 
simple and obvious equity, that demurrage may not be 
assessed except for or because of failure on part of ship- 
Derr or consignee to comply with its obligations.” The 
‘demurrage tariff made-no provision for demurrage against 
the shipment in event the carrier was unable ‘for reasons 
beyond its control to forward the shipment to the’ par- 
tittlar delivery track to which it was reconsigned, com- 
tenting upon which fact the Commission expressed the 
Yew that “tariff authority for such charges would, we 
think, he unréasonable and unjust ‘unless confined’ to ‘in- 
in whieh cars are held by- request or neglect of 
or consignee.” So we wold’ say that if’ neither 
1 ver for consignee’ is: responsible for the “conges- 
‘ch. octuts’ by overshipments” ‘and ‘the’ cars’ were 
tot hel for some purpose ‘of, or upon request of, or due 
to the negleet of ‘the ebnsighor’ or ‘consignee; that ‘under 
the doct ine of the Crescent Coal’ & Mining €o. ‘case; atite, 
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demurrage charges are not properly assessable for the 
detention of such cars. ae ad 


Shipment Forwarded Via Route Indicated by Rate in Bill 
of Lading. 

Q.—We recently filed a claim for overcharge on a ship- 
ment moving from a point in Indiana (A) to a point in 
Kentucky (B). No through rates are published. Shipment 
moved through Cincinnati, based on locals to and from 
that point. The specific rate based on Cincinnati com- 
bination is inserted in bill of lading, but no routing shown. 

Our claim is based on Louisville combination, which 
makes a considerably lower rate. The claim has been 
declined by the delivering carrier, stating they cannot 
protect the Louisville combination of rates via the route 
shipment moved; also they refer us to I. C. C. unreported 
opinion 320 and opinion 1413, in which the Commission 
considered a rate inserted in the bill of lading, which 
is published and covered by I. C. C. numbers, constitutes 
routing instructions and must be protected. 

We have not seen copies of the opinions to which they 
refer, but it is our understanding that, even though the 
shipper inserted rate in bill of lading, it was the duty of 
carrier to call attention of shipper to the fact that rates 
were lower via another route, and permit him to elect via 
which route the shipments should move. Your opinion, 
through the columns of your valuable paper, will ‘be ap- 
preciated. 

A.—When shipper does not specify routing in his ship- 
ping instructions, but does insert a rate in the Dill of 
lading, the duty rests upon the carrier to forward the ship- 
ment over the route over which such rate is lawfully ap- 
plicable, and there is no duty upon the carriér to ‘inform 
the shipper that there is a cheaper route. When shipper 
enters a route or a rate in his bill of lading he is presumed 
to know over what route he desires his consignment to 
move. When a shipper enters both 2 route and a rate in 
his bill of lading and the rate is inserted is not applicable 
over the route désignated, then it is the duty of the’ carrier 
to ascertain of shipper. which one is to be followed. 


In opinion 1413, Block-Pollak Iron Co. vs. H. BE. & W. 
T. Ry., 19 I. C. C., 505, the complainant contended that 
it was the duty of the initial carrier to direct the shipment 
over a route carrying the rate inserted in the bill of lading, 
and the Commission said: “With this we agree, for, while 
the shipping instructions were somewhat confusing, * * * 
nevertheless it is the affirmative duty of a carrier to apply 
the rate named in ‘the bill of lading when a route carry- 
ing such rate is available, and in case there is an incon- 
sistency between a rate and a route when both are named 
in the bill of lading furnished by the shipper, the carrier 
should request of the*shipper which one is to be followed.” 

The Louisville combination cannot be lawfully applied 
on a shipment moving via Cincinnati, the separately estab- 
lished rates to and from Cincinnati being the. lawful rates 
over that route under the provisions of section 6. of. the 
act to regulate commerce. Y 


Mixed C. L. Rating Under Rule 10, Official Classification. 
Q.—We recently shipped from New York City to a poizit 
on the D., L. & W: R. R., via that line, in one ear, under 
one bill of lading, ‘to: one consignee and destination,’ a 
minimum carload of feed which moving by itself would 
take a low grain-product rate, and a minimum carload ‘of 
a similar feed Which takes a-class rates’ © 9) >> ¥ 
Agent at desStinatién ‘demanded afd. collected from: con- 
signée charges based’ on* the’ higher ‘elas ‘rate ‘fot the 
entire load.’ ft is otir contention; and‘it seems reasonable, 
that’ this shipmérit’ sHowhl “Have ‘been~ separately rated, 
though we have béén'tnable to fha any tariff authority 
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which would apply. There seems to be no provision in 
rule 10 to cover such double loading and we would ap- 
‘preciate it very much if you would advise us, through 
the columns of The Traffic World, whether or not we are 
justified in our contentions. 

A.—We would say that if the feed taking the “low grain- 
-product rate” in straight carloads was loaded separately 
in one car and that the “feed which takes class rate” was 
separately loaded in another car, then the respective car- 
load rates should apply on the separately loaded commodi- 
_ ties, irrespective of the fact that both cars were shipped 
upon one bill of lading. On the other hand, if the sep- 
arately rated feeds were shipped in mixed carloads, i. e., 
if each car contained some of each kind of feed, the pro- 
visions of rule 10 of Official Classification apply and the 
shipments are charageable at the rate on the highest rated 
commodity in the car. 
Carrier Not Required to Meet Rate Via Competing Line. 

Q.—We made''a shipment to a certain point via a cer- 
tain road which'‘published a rate of 41 cents. We had 
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inserted in our bill of lading,a rate of 35 cents, which was 
in effect at the time shipment moved via the compctitiy, 
road. The road publishing the higher rate accepted oy 
bill of lading and receipted same, notwithstanding the fac 
they were not in position to protect the rate inserted. 


Are we in position to compel the line that accepted the 
shipment to protect the low rate published by the competi. 
tive road? 

A.—The carrier to whom you delivered your shipmen( 
cannot be compelled to, and could not lawfully ‘“proteet 
the low rate published by the competitive road.” All the 
shipper is entitled to is a just and reasonable rate over 
_the road of his own selection. If it can be shown ona 
hearing upon complaint filed with the Commission that 
the rate of 41 cents is an unreasonable rate over the route 
of your shipment, the Commission would determine the 
reasonable rate over that route. In this connection see 
article on “Route and Rate in Bill of Lading Conflict” in 
The Traffic World of May 26,1917, page 1194. 















Trafic Lesson No. XXXI 


Car Service and Demurrage—Thirty-first in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the 
Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Trans- 


portation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and 


‘The efficiency of the freight service depends not alone 
on the interchange of freight cars, which was described 
in the preceding lesson, but also on the efficient distribu- 
tion of the freight cars to shippers and the prompt un- 
loading and loading of them by shippers and consignees. 
Their importance becomes clearly manifest when, because 
of increased traffic and terminal congestion or other rea- 
sons, a period of acute car shortage occurs. 


The first step in the distribution of freight equipment 
is the apportionment of the available freight cars among 
the various operating divisions of a railroad line. This 
important work is ordinarily in charge of a car distributor 
or superintendent of freight transportation who obtains 
the necessary information from the various chief dispatch- 
ers each day, and these dispatchers in turn obtain the 
information contained in the reports or telegraphic state- 
ments received from the various station agents. The 
ear distributor not only supplies freight cars on demand 
but also endeavors to reduce empty car mileage and gen- 
erally to decrease waste in car performance. His task 
is a particularly important one when a period of car 
shortage is threatened, for it then becomes necessary for 
him to anticipate the future demafids for cars and take 
steps to meet the probable future requirements and to 
distribute available cars among the various divisions 
equitably. 

A second step in the distribution of freight cars con- 
cerns their apportionment among the individual stations 
of a given division and among the individual shippers who 
file requests for cars. This work is usually in charge 
of the various chief dispatchers and the station agents. 


When calling for cars, shippers usually make their 
requests on prescribed forms, a standard “shipper’s order 
for empty cars” having been prepared by the American 
Railway Association in 1914, as follows: 





Published Bi-weekly— (Copyrighted) 





Agent’s Order No 


To Agent: ee 

Please furnish empty cars (not previdusly ordered) as 
designated below. I hereby agree to load;.consign and route 
same as indicated. 


(Signed) 


CARS WANTED 





On the basis of these orders the station agents call a 
the ¢hief dispatcher for their daily quota of cars. I 
times of normal traffic shippers usually obtain all the 
cars requested, but when the total supply is inadequalé 
their delivery may be delayed until the car distributot 
has transferred cars from other divisions. Indeed, 4 real 
shortage may occur, in which case the various shipper 
will not receive all the cars called for by them. 

A third step in the distribution of freight cars conce DS 
the work of the car record office. This office is usual 
in charge of a car accountant or other speci! offices 
affiliated with the transportation department of 2 railroaé 
As was stated in the preceding lesson, the car account 
has charge of the keeping of foreign car records 4 
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computes the amount of per diem which the railroad com- 
panies OWe -to’ each ‘other. ‘He ‘simflarly computes the 
nileage due on ‘the privately owned freight cars; on ‘inter- 
changed passenger cars, and sometimes. on- the: specialized 
equipment operated in the name.of fast freight lines., 
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fed, The record department of the car record office, however, 
pDted them is especially concerned with the work of car distribution, 
competi because it is here’ that a card index ‘system ‘or a loose- 
jeaf ledger system ‘showing: the whereabouts -and ° daily 
hipmen/™ movements of-freight cars is kept. The efficient keeping 
“protect fm of these car records facilitates the.tracing of lost cars, 
All the makes it possible to ascertain the whereabouts of delayed 
1te over cars, reduces the number of errors occurring in the inter- 
vn onaf™ change of foreign tars, and enables ‘the transportation 
on that (™ department to exercise a. more effective control over its 
he routeM™ freight equipment.. The daily interchange reports men- 
line the—™ tioned in the preceding lesson enable it to keep a record 
tion seef™ of all cars leaving their home tracks; and ~ the daily re- 
flict” in ports of train conductors which are forwarded to the car 
record office make it possible to keep a detajled record 
of the daily movement and. location ‘of:.all-freight cars— 

———= J in the company’s possession. _~ > 
Public Regulation of Car Distribution. b 
It is obvious. that the. distribution of freight. cars, | if 
left to the carriers exclusively during times of car short- 
yr the age, might result in widespread business hardships. It 





has therefore been subjected to fedefal and ‘state regula- 
tion: The interstate commerce’ act does not contain any 
proviso that legally obligates the. railroads to furnish all 
cars requested: by shippers, but it stipulates that. the car- 
riers must. provide a reasonable and adequate. service; 
it prohibits unfair discrimination, and it authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to supervise car distribu- 
tion’ The Commission has coneerned ‘itself: mainly with 
thé prevention of unfair distribution of available equip- 
ment. During. the acute coal car. shortage of. 1907, for 
example, it insisted that the. railroads apportion their 
cars among the mines according to some equitable gen- 
eral plan and provided that all “individual” cars of a coal 
company shall be considered a part of the quota to which 
it-ig-entitled. During the- shortage of 1916.it. went.a 
step further when it issued a proclamation ordering the 
railroads promptly to return foreign coal cars to the own- 
ing lines so that each might serve its s patrons to the full 
extent of its equipment. 

In 1917 the Commission’s powers in connection with 
car service rules and car distribution were further ex- 
tended: by the Esch amendment -to the ‘interstate com- 
merce act which conferred stringent powers on the Com- 
mission. The act provides that when the Commission 
believes (hat immediate action is needed it may either, on 
complaint or on its own initiative and “with or without 
notice, hearing, or the making or filing of .a report,” sus- 
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call ORE pend any car service.rules then in effect and instead issue 
rs. IM whatever directions concerning car service it may deem 
all tM to be in the public interest. The Commission is also 
Jequatt™™ instructe:, after hearing, “to establish reasénable rules, 
‘ributol regulations and practices with respect to car service.” 
a rel Car di- ribution is also affected by the priority amend- 
hippe“ Hl nent of sug. 10, 1917, which authorizes the President, di- 
rectly or ‘hrough any agent designated by him, to grant 
— 7 priority transportation to specified kinds of traffic. To 
pet exercize is power the President appointed a priority di- 
a? rector. fter the railroads were “taken over” by the 
— Presiden: the Director-General authorized the railroads, 
Pe . the priow'iy director concurring, to “disregard - priority 
ds # orders tc the extent necessary to clear up a serious. con- 
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gestion, keeping in mind Nital necessity for Moving . food 
Z and “fuel. ill 

“‘Phe ‘manner iii which. many of the states. “re Zulate “car 
distribution is Similar to the pre-war plan of ‘tl 1e federal 
government, their commissions being authorized, to super: 
vise distribution, but no penalty peing provided against 
failure to provide all the cars needed at. ql times. Con- 
gress and most of the state’ ‘legislatures have thus far 
Deen convinced ‘that the “peak load” redthed’ ‘during ‘the 
fali and ‘early winter months’ of heavy traffic years’ should 
mot bé*taken as the standard for freight equipmént orders. 

“A minority of the states, however, haVe endeavored ‘to 
solve’ the car shortage afd car distributidn problenis by 
enacting s0-called “reciprocal demurrage” “laws or’ regu: 
lations ‘that ‘pendlizé the railroads in case ‘they fail,’én 
request of a ‘shipper, to provide ‘cars ‘iip''to'd fixed maxi: 
mom number within a’ préscrtbéd number of days: ° Ré- 
ciprocal demurrage is’provided by law in Alabama, Arkan* 
sas; Colorado, ‘Kansas, Missouri, Mirifiesota,~ ‘Nebraska, 
North Dakota’ South Dakota and Wisconsin, and “by coni- 
mission orders in Arizona,’ California, ® Florida, ‘Georgii, 
Mississippi; © ‘Okidhoma;’ Oregon, ' Sotith® Caroline, ‘Texts, 
Virginia and ‘Washington. af leetircitn 

‘The tithe allowed "for turtishtiy’ e ears” ‘aie ‘these’ hitinned 
ranges from 2 to 20 days, variations’ ‘depending pattly ‘on 
the kind and ‘nuniber‘of ¢ars ordéréd> aiid the’ ‘pliite’ where 
they are wanted. The usifal “penalty aftér’the fred 'tinié 
expires is $1 per car per day, but -it ‘varies’ from’ fifty 
cents to five dollars:  Sonie of these’ reciproéal demurtagé 
laws have special provisions’ requiring the” carriérs ‘to 
haul the cars a prescribed minimum ‘number ‘of milés per 
day, to deliver cars within a ‘stated time, and’ té ‘atecept 
shipments, issue bills of lading and give notice’ of arrival 
within a stated time: 

These statites and regulations are not reciprocal in the 
ttue sense of the word, for, while they seek ‘to’ compel 
the carriers to provide ‘all the cars requested by Shippers, 
they do not compensate tle carriers during ‘periods “of 
relative depression when’ a car surplus‘ is recordéd: 

‘ Shippers’: Demurrage.: 


An efficient freight service depends - in a measure on 
the prompt unloading and loading of freight cars. by. ship- 
pers and consignees. The lack of promptness” during 
months: or years of exceptionally heavy traffic may do 
much to increase the acuteness of a freight car shortage. 
This equipment relationship between the carriers and 
shippers is normally governed by “car demurrage rules” 
that are contained in the regularly published: and -filed 
tariffs. The charge due on the failure to unload or load 
—i. e., release—a freight car within a stipulated free time 
is known as a “demurrage charge)’ 


For many years the railroads, either individually or 
through joint bureaus or associations, published demurrage 
rules which varied widely in different parts ofthe country. 
Sometimes these rules led. to unfair discriminations be- 
tween individual shippers or consignees. Since the Hep- 
burn act of 1906, however, demurrage rules and charges 
on interstate shipments have been subject to the provi- 
sions of the interstate commerce act and within the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Since 
then much has been done to accomplish a certain degree 
of uniformity and to eliminate unfair discrimination. On 
Jan. 27, 1910, the American Railway Association approved 
a code of so-called “National Car Demurrage Rules” which 
was approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and by the National Association of Railway Commission- 
ers. These rules have been amended from time to: time, 
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but since Nov. 1, 1910, have—subject to local variations— 
been in general effect throughout the country. The most 
recent changes at the present writing were those ordered 
by the Director-General, with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to become effective Feb. 10, 
1918. 

Administration of Demurrage. 


The demurrage rules of the carriers are administered’ 


either by the individual lines or by so-called demurrage 
bureaus or car service. associations. Prior to 1887 car 
demurrage, if collected at all, was administered by each 


railroad individually. There was so much discrimination. 
between shippers and consignees, however, and the de_ 
taurrage rules were so loosely administered that. many. 
railroads throughout the country organized demurrage: 


bureaus. The first. of these ‘bureaus or associations was 


organized by the railroads centering in Omaha in 1877. 


The number gradually increased until 1910, when there 


were thirty-seven bureaus in the: United States and three. 
“After..Neov. -1, 1910,- when* the national car- 


in Canada. 
demurrage rules went into general effect, many of these 
bureaus were abolished. In 1915, twenty-two were still 


in existence’ ia’ thé United’ States’ and Canada, but at the 


present time only fourteer remain.* 


The Hepburn amendment of 1906 made unfair “discrimi. 


nations in demurrage regylations and charges definitely 
illegal. in. interstate commerce. Indeed, it is the station 
agent’s duty at present to collect demurrage charges with 
the same degree of accuracy and promptness as he uses 
in collécting freight charges. The adoption of the national 
car demurrage rules in 1910, moreover, éliminated much 
of the lack of uniformity.-that formerly prevailed. . There 
has, therefore, been less need for joint demurrage bureaus 
in recent years than in the past, and many lines have 
also concluded that.-it-is>moré.seconomital for each line 
individually to compute.and collect its demurrage. The 
provisions of the national car demurrage rules, as well 
as local variations, will be included in Lesson No. 32. 
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; . COMMISSION ORDER. 

The Commission February 27, in Docket No; 7761, To- 
ledo Comnterce ‘Club and ‘related cases, authorized the 
carriers to comply on one day’s notice. _March }-is the 
effective date,-but tariffs not ready by that time will be 
effective as soon thereafter as they are ready. 


SiitbPERs’ *AND. RATE ‘POWER 


Set (Continued ffom  pawé422) 





the Commission and giving to the President or his 
Director-General the power? to make rates? Grant’ 
that the President, who is the-boss of the job, ought. 


to have what he wants to fight the battles of the: 
nation and that if‘ he thinks a fate increase’ neces- 


sary it should be granted’. But ‘why take away 
from the Commission: with one :stroke the power 
we have been for thirty years gathering to it and 
which...it--has-without«-question—-exercised to- the. 


benefit of shippers and the public generally? Why 
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Vel. xx, 2 10.3 
» “4 
not rather assume ‘that the Cominission itself 
would hearken to the voice of the President ex. 
pressing his ideas of the nation’s needs and that it 
would give him what he wanted? It would co.s0 
out of patriotism and-out of the same feeling that 
we and the shippers:we are quoting have expressed 
—that the President ought to have what he wants 
—and it would do so no less because its members 
are appointed by the President and as a practical 
matter, especially in a-situation of this sort, would 
be likely to do as he wished. Surely the Commis- 
sion” thus far tas showt "ne -disposition to’ refuse 
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any of the “requests” of the Diréctor-General. It 9 2? car: 
has granted both the wise and the foolish ones, ‘i. 
without protest, ell 


Frankly, as a matter of fact: ‘we do nét Shelieag 
it’ will make much difference itt actual general ré 
sults whether, for the period of the war, the Presit! 
dent. has the rate making power or it remains in, 
the’ Commission. What the President wants he? 
will. Probably get whether he has the power hiss 
self ‘or: whether he has to go to the Commission 
But-there is always danger-im one-man power—a’ 
danger* which it is well to’ avoid:when it is not 
necessary to incur ‘it. There ‘is the” probability that’ 
the. President, if he had and exercised the power 
himself, might exercise it without due regard for; 
the rights of shippers as to details. In other 
words, he is not an expert, as the Commission is: 
There can be no doubt, we think, that, assuming: 
that. itis decided to increase railroad revenues by 
a certain amount through. rate .advances shippers: 
would prefer the Commission to the President-as. 
the agency to decide: just what those advances’ 
should be and how they should be applied. One 
might say that itis to be assumed that the Presi-. 
dent, in exercising any such power, would consult 
with the’Commission and be guided by its advice. 
He might, and then again he-might not. He has 
not done it thus far, as witness the demurrage 
fiasco. 


It seems to us that there is only one way to look 
at this problem. : The President is claiming now 
and it is proposed to give him in the pending bill! 
a power that he doés‘not possess and that he ought! 
not tovhaye.. The bill should, be amended : specifi 
cally, to:provide that this power. shall rémain in the; 
Interstate Commerce» Commission. © If it is impos-’ 
sible to amend the bill thus, then all reference to 
the rate-making power shouldbe eliminated from: 
it and the fight should ‘be made on the rate-making 
rights claimed. by the President under the !aw of} 
August, 1916, authorizing Him. to take, over the| 
railroads. Shippers will -gain nothing by ‘sticking’ 
their heads in the sand. They must pull th: m out 
sooner or lafer. ~ . 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR _OPEN 


goOD - TRAFFIC N’.ARE MORE THAN. EVER. IN: DE-:: 
WAND and THE TRAFFIC WORE : is ‘the | medium for 
the men and the positi in touch with one another,; 

mt tes for classified davert sements are as follows:. Five 
per: word first insertion, three, cents per word second ‘in- 
grtion and two cents per — for each additional “Tnsertion, 
ble in advance. Answ to keyed advertisements :for- 
yarded free and all correspondence hel in strict confidence. 
THe TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South ‘Market Street, cago, Ht 


lh et el a nt ec we hn 
WAN TED—Position Traffic: Manager or assistant, séventeéen 
yars. railroad and commercial traffic experience. Now. em- 
ployed, desires change. * Best references. xX. Pi R. 40, The 
traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position’ as traffi¢ managér with industrial con- 


em by railroad.man having- eighteen years’ practical knowl- 


ae of transportation. ‘Thoroughly familiar with Classifica- 


tins, tariffs, 
as A. W., care of The Traffic World Chicas 


Ss 


—_ of No.-1 6x8x8 Oak ties; 1 car‘ of first-class, sound 


tin. Oak plank, and 1 car -of first-class, sound 3-in;; Oak 
plank. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


Your Prospective. Customers | 
peed id vd pecbvinwe = ey herd fo reser sey aranteed Mailing It also 
containg vital suggestions iow to advestise and sell Mechiy Senate 
sineuat or lean, Pea Gi discret natiana En Dir, Zine 
classes; ‘anc rme: are D 
Mines, etc, This valuable Referenct Book free, Wiite for it.’ 

en Your Advertising Literature .. 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both:your plan and topy, thus insur 
ing maximum “¥ Submit yous literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—noobligation. . 
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Sears, Roebuck & Co. Traffic Department 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Shaw-Walker Tariff. Files 


Manufactured under Cook. Patents 
Cther Users: Ford Motor Co., The Texas Co., 
Union Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., Armour & Co., 
Western Clock Co., as well as many of the 
Nation’s Railway Corporations. 
Booklet on Request 


SHAW WALKER 


6048-60 Western Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 


ms, accounting: and inaeretete ‘Commerce, law:: 
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Customers: 


“Transportation dasihician have's never * 
“Before ‘been burdéhed as: bey are. 
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Use Our: Warehouse. Receipts, 
as Collateral: | 


St.. Joseph Warehouse 
and Cold’ Storage Co. 


SOUTHIST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI - 
LOW INSURANCE NO CARTAGE 


F ECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
COLD, WARM AND GENERAL STORAGE: 
ALL COMMODITIES 
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MISSOURI FARE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission February -27, in fifteenth section order 
No. 400, authorized the carriers to file fares for use in 
Missouri in accordance with the rule laid down in_ the 
Western Passenger Fare Case that will make an interstate 
fare of 2.4 cents a mile north of the Missouri River and 
2.6 cents south thereof. Fares on Illinois routes are to 
be on thé lower basis, plus the bridge arbitrary. This 
permission lays the foundation for a conflict between the 
state and federal bodies, if Missouri desires to start some- 
thing. 


SHIPPING DAY PLAN EXTENDED 


The* “shipping day” or “sailing date” plan for accepting 
and forwarding less-than-carload freight: on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has now been extended to cover the serv- 
ice on all of the twenty-five divisions east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie. Schedules providing: “shipping days” for each 
division have been worked out and the new method placed 
in actual operation on all portions of the eastern lines. 

While the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
believes that: further study of leSs-than-carload: traffic, and 
longer experience, with the “shipping day” plan will prob- 
ably point the way to additional economies, beneficial re- 
sults have already been achieved, it says, with the general 
co-operation of the shipping public in - making the plan 
successful. ; 

Reports from all divisions show that a total of 654 cars 
are béing ‘saved daily in’ the transportation of less-than- 
carload ;freight on: ‘the lines east of Pittsburgh, through 
the operation of the “shipping day” plan. 

In addition, twenty-five distributing local freight trains 
a day have been discontinued altogether, by substituting 
tri-weekly. or. semi-weekly “pick-up” service for daily serv- 
ice on divisions and branches where traffic is light. The 
crews of these trains have been transferred to other and 
more essential duties elsewhere in the freight service, and 


the locomotives and cars are being similarly utilized. 
The “shipping day” or “sailing date” plan for handling 


less-than- scarload~ freight was first put into effect by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on September'4, 1917,-when it was 
inauguratéd in the-¢ity of Philadelphia.- It Was. shortly 
afterward established in Baltimore, Buffalo, New York, 
Pittsburgh and other large traffic -centers, and was then 
extended, as rapidly as practicable, to cover all portions 
of the Pennsylvania ‘Railroat# east of Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of the plan is, as far as possible,- to~con- 
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General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 

HAM, First: Vi OF ree dont. 90 West, Street, New -York. 

BER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
TLOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and hones 4 
est Street, New York. 

HERSLOFF,.. Treasurer,. 90 West. Street, New York. 

S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 

NATHAN, Freight. and Traffic Manager, 20 West Street, New York. 


The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., 
to. interior .ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign ¢eountries. 


enterprises are invited to correspon 
be promptly furnished. 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under coqnstruction. 
oy ace location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
with the Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C 
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CHESAPEAKE & “Une Mine 


4 EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


paving its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., 


This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its 
this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. 
d with Samuel:J. Nathan, 90° West Street, New York City. 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
XTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania ee | via float at Wagner’s Point. C. 
B. 


R. to Curtis Bay. 
Through connections via these routes to, all points East, West, North waa South. 
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centrate less-than-carload freight: automatically ,in‘o  ¢gy, 
loads, each for a single destination; at the point of origiy 
With this object in view, shipping days have beer esta} 
lished for each station, to various specified destinationg 
Less-than-carload freight is accepted only on the date 
named and the cars “sail” at definite hours:as per py} 
lished schedule. 

Five and a half months’ experience with the “shipping 
day” plan has shown, the Pennsylvania says, that it. ng 
only economizes in the use of car space, but gives ship 
pers more regular service and reduces the length, of time 
shipménts are'in transit. Moreover, by largely eliminating 
rehandling at freight transfer stations it has lessened log 
and damage and the amount of freight going astray. } 
has also been “effective in reducing congestion of tean, 
and trucks at freight stations, and has economized in the 
amount of labor required, both by shippers and by the 
railroad, in handling less-than-carload freight. 






























FREIGHT DELIVERY TO STATION } 

Fifty-six per cent of the less-than- carload. freight offered 
to railroads at San Francisco for shipment is delivered ti 
the carriers. in the two hours between two and four ia 
the afternoon. This fact has been developed from an actual 
cheéki made by all the lines at the San Francisco statiox 

The\San Franciseo Chamber of Commerce and ‘dthef 
similar’ bodies are urging on shippers to send their: freight 
t6 thre. railrdad as* early in the day “as: possible,--so ‘as th 
relieve the “peak” hours* in the interest of promptness 
afid-“eficiency. Draynien, too; are anxious tO have’ thet 
daiy’s business distributed so ‘that they. will not have empl 
drays part of the time and “overloads at the. closing hours, 

R.-M- Nicéles, chairman of the San Francisco car service 
committee, says: 

“The result of a ‘three days’ check on less-than-carloid 
freight arriving at the freight houses of the three termihd 
lines-and“the Northwestern Pacific in San Francisco show 
freight: arrivals as follows: 

From 7 a. m.' to noon..... “3 SSpeee te co -29 per cent 
Fronr noon to 2 p. M........-e.ee0e0: 15 per cent 
Prom 2 p,m. 104 Pi.M... Keo sews. oaks 56 per cent 


thts. showing that over half of each day’s business’ 
sent to the freight house during the last two hours of the 
’ day. 
“If freight could be delivered earlier, rf ‘would not anit 
enable the roads. to get it started ott ‘of the city: mor 
a 2.8 wae it would allow more time in waybilling- “all 
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Consisting of T1-Top, T2-Section with 24-2-inch Tariff Files, T3-Section with 16-3-inch Tariff] Files, 
.T4-Sliding Shelf Section, T12-Section’ with 12-4-inch |Tariff Files, T6-Storage}Drawer, Section, 
.T7-Sanitary Base. Start with one or more sections and |build up as your requirements grow. 


These tariff files are substantial in construction, cannot get out of order and"need never be replaced, 


No indexing is required. Each file has a label-holder showing what tariffs are filed therein’ and 
" reference is direct. The initial cost is all. that is connected with these tariff files. Distinct advantages, 
over Tariff Files with racks, wrappers or indexes. 


Write today for information that will relieve your tariff file troubles. 


P. A. WETZEL COMPANY 
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Free Book for Ambitious Men 


Men are now needed who can efficiently direct freight shipping under Government control and State y, 
Regulation involving a 3000 million dollar expense. War conditions have made freight congestion 
gteatest in history. . Men wanted to save-the 400 millions estimated as wasted. Salaries of $200 to. ,. 
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_ Merchandise-and General Storage - 3 for Westinghouse Electric: Co.. val’ Separator { 
. >, New. York; B. J Johnson “Soap. to. * Milwaukee; Cudi 
Transferring and Forwarding 


i “Packing -Co.;~ Chicago, ‘tl. (Soap - Products). 
“Distributors for;. Central and Western Nebraska 


“quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. writtin, 
Wester Transfer and Storage Co. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE. @* WAREHOUSE CO 
Ht! / - 220°TO 226 STANTON ST. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
}EL PASO, TEXAS - 


- Bést Distribution: mains In. the West 
. Merchandise in car lots distributed: to all nts. 
‘FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
| DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


hold goods. assembled and ahleped 4n car lots at redyiesd 
“rates.. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge,” 

| TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 

The only FIREPROOF storage in El] Paso 
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CARTER Saanoeti & STORAGE ¢O., 8th and Q- Sts 
ee 
520-582 LAFAYETTE. BLYD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
Eight fireprogf warehouses on tracks of Pon the rail- .' 


pour Express” 
“roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on t river 


ST. JOSEPH. ~~ . . - MO. 
. MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 

» front: Lowest ‘insurance ‘rates -in-the city. Twelve auto * 

- trucks for delivery. . _ Write. for farther. Dattiqniars. ” 


‘CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT {SERVICE GUARANTEED: 

Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. : 
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CHICAGO . 


_Siteage Storage\& Transfer Co. (Not Inc), 
8817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Baecllent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 7 
‘distribution-a specialty. -Daily motor deliveries throughout:the city at 
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INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 7 24-CAR ‘SWITCH - 


_ ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


™ @enerat Storage: irerwection, ‘Carload. Distributien. | 
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men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


- Write for -particulars. 
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->|- “Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. oy eer in 
636 The Rookery Guliding Import and export freight eontwaaters. transfer and @, CHA 
Teaming of Every Deacription—City Delivery Service reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
and Carload Distributors free warehouses. 
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National Wool Growers’ Assn. vs. Bullfrog-Gold- 
field et al.; case 9607; cottonseed cake and 
meal (48 I. C. C., 587-595) 

Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. St. 
4 S. W. et al.; case 9172; oak lumber (48 
I. C. C., 468-469) 


vs. Gulf & Sabine River 
(48 I. C. C., 461- 


oe al: 


. C.; case 4916; 
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DECISIONS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION—Continued 
J. Allen Smith & Co. vs. Southern et al.; 
8872; wheat (48 I. C. C., 647-648) 
Montgomery, Ala.-Jackson, Miss., grain prod- 
ucts; I. and S. 1090 (48 I. C. C., 615-617).... 
Hollingshead & Blei Co., Inc., vs. M. & N. A. 
et al.; case 9447; oak staves (48 I. C. C., 
449-450) ‘ 
Va. Rail Co. vs. C. & O. et al.; 
steel rails (48 I. C. C., 600-610) 
Shreveport-Texas cattle, lignite, wood and tan- 
bark; I. and S. 958 (48 
Southwestern Class Case; 
I. C. C., 379-401) 
Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. 
et al.; case 8418; also cases 3918, 8290, I. and 
S. 710 and I. and S. 729; Shreveport class 


Ww. 


and S. 1016 (48 


Vol. XXI, No. 1 


I. C. C., 283-294).... 4 


and commodity cases (48 I. C. C., 312-376)... 5 


Spokane Lumber Co. vs. G. N. et al.; case 8395; 
also cases 8395, sub. nos. one to three; parts 
of fourth sect. aps. 348 and 351; lumber 
le 2 Ge, gs Ie Ratt ct eceneuawcneuneeasss 

Beebe Grain Co. et al. vs. B. A. & P. et al.: 
case 8209; grain, 

M. King. Elevator Co. vs. C. B. & Q 
case 8315; bulk corn (48 I. C. C., 

Wooden package rating; I. and S. 1096 (48 I. C. 
ie PEE giici c's Dae dean NERS FR ROUEN Od aes 


TENTATIVE DECISIONS OF I. C. C. 


Express charges on empty fish cars; I. and S. 
1114—Oregon Fruit Co. vs. S. P.; case 9777; 
watermelons 


et al.; 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT ON RAILROAD BILL 
PLANS AND ACTION OF THE DIRECTOR-GEN- 


527 


ete. (48 I. C. C., 623-626)... 5: 
618-620)... 527 


529 


531 


533 


NEW SPOTTING AND SWITCHING TARIFFS...... f 


CONSOLIDATION OF CLASSIFICATIONS 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Knotty questions on interstate commerce asked 


by subscribers answered by an expert...... 545 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS ~* 


Cases recently decided by state and federal 
courts 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Cases decided by state and federal courts...... f 


HELP FOR THE TRAFFIC MAN 
Questions on practical matters answered by an 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


Digest of this week’s petitions filed with the _ 


Commission 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Assignment of dates and places for hearing and 
argument. of cases before commissioners 
ME I 5558 sid ate-nb ares te a baleaeebevcso 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, Colorado Bullding 
Telephone, Main $340 


CHICAGO, 418480 S. Market Street 
Telephone, Wabash 912 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to pesenese. conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 6 North La. Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer .ccccscevcceccccccccscccccccccccvccsccccess sl resident 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 

W. H. Chandler ...icccccscccccccccccccccccesccces Vice-President 

Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 

















Commerce. 
T,. Bell cccvscecs Midnite .. Secretary-Treasurer 
~~] M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
BP, LACOY occcccccvese niente ombinigie -ee....--Assistant Secretary 


§ North La Salle Street, Chicago, Til. 

30 neues dlipseseginensnaan estes peaiaminsmcansssopeesiacananinanicaasasnaentn 
UFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
eities Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. ie 
=e tat odin ate aS Seew ad ddwe taeda en 

| hp alatereenbenesetaianberictan Rm 
W. J. Burleigh code coccceseggocccncceccsec cc cOCIOUeMr ys srORsUrer 
W, B. LONG ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssen tame Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
sterling and Rock Falls, Ill, should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Iil. 



















Concerning Claims 
Conference Ruling Number 456 Says— . 







WRITTEN _NOTICE TO CARRIER CONSTITUTES 
PRESENTATION OF CLAIM.—It is the view of the Commis- 
sion that the provision in the uniform bill of lading, requiring that 
claim for loss, damage, or delay be made within the specified time 
after the shipment was made, is legally complied with when the 
shipper, consignee, or the lawful holder of the bill of lading, 
within the period specified, files with the agent of the carrier, 
either at the point of origin or the point of delivery of the ship- 
ment, or with the general claims department of the carrier, a claim 
or a written notice of intended claim, describing the shipment 
with reasonable definiteness. In all cases the provisions of the 
standard form for the presentation of claims, which was approved 
by the Commission on December 2, 1913, should be complied with 
so far as possible, and proof or evidence of the claim should be 
presented to the carrier within a reasonable time. 












We have these approved forms for sale—and there are 
two kinds, Loss and Damage. and Overcharge—at the 
following schedule of prices: 






100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


Quantity prices, with imprint if desired, quoted on request. 



























Why not expedite the handling of your claims by the use of 
these forms which have also been approved by the National 
Association of Railway Commission, the Freight Claim 
Association and the National Industrial Trattic League. 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Young man, 28, sin- 
gle, third class army draft, ten years’ traffic experience, last 
six as traffic manager. Knowledge Interstate and State Com- 
mission rules, freight claims, and expert stenographer. Excel- 
—_ references. Address B. 811, care of The Traffic World, 

icago. 











TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Wide experience, 
for past ten years traffic manager large shipping concern. Age 
as Married. Address E. H. G. 16, care of The Traffic World, 

icago. 


WANTED—A man to serve as rate clerk and handle general 
office work for established traffic bureau of Chamber of Com- 
merce in Northwestern city. Give references and previous ex- 
perience; state salary expected and: if at present employed, 
name of employer. Address C. C. 1918, care of The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager of industrial concern 
by railroad. man, twenty-three years’ experience in traffic de- 
partment, thoroughly familiar with every phase of traffic and 
claim work, has wide acquaintance with railroad officials con- 
nected with roads in Central Freight Assn. and Trunk Line 
territory. Address R. 701, Traffic World, Chicago. 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for ix 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre~ 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing . 
ts ec weet oe ee 


YOUR SHIPMENTS 
Will Go Through 


With greater promptness and dispatch—and 
without danger of loss or error—if they are 
boldly, plainly, legibly marked with stencils 
cut on. 


Ze (DEAL Mine 
’ The Machine That Safeguards Your Shipments 


In these days of 
tremendous freight 
congestion, when all 
shipments must be han- 
dled with a rush, it 
becomes all the more 
necessary for you to do 
away with the anti- 
quated system of hand- 
marking and install The 
Ideal Stencil Machine 
in your shipping room. ee 

The -Ideal works swiftly—accurately— paper carriage—visibil- 
cuts paper stencils of your customers’ ity — accuracy — easy 
names and addresses in less than half a operation—all make the 
minute—each stencil marks any number of Ideal superior from 
shipments—every one alike—saving time, every standpoint. 
trouble and dollars. Our booklet on ship- 

The Ideal stands foremost. The smooth, ping efficiency, ‘“Safe- 
speedy cutting action—the  self-starting guarding Your Ship- 

: ments,” and sample 
——— = SS stencils sent free. 


- — ° Write today for your 
FORD MOTOR CO.; stencils and copy of the 


DETROIT» = NICH.> Wit booklet. Why not now? 
—S Ideal Stencil Machine 


<<< Faon Company 


"IDEAL STENCIL MACH. CO: 
= BELLEVILLES .1 LL 970 Meal Block, Belleville, Il 


-.. . Sales Offices in the 
rote Es =U.S. A. Zs i Principal Cities 
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Everywhere in France Wells Fargo serves the American soldier 
through the 1100 branch banks of the Société Générale. 
Wells Fargo follows the Flag! 





